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CHAPTER ONE 


Sometimes it seemed to Virginia that the whole of her life had 
been shadowed by the figure of her Aunt Frank — that never at 
any time had the warm sun shone fully upon her, not even after 
Frances Hussey was dead, not even through the long years of her 
happy life with Charles and their young children. Always there 
had been something missing. Like a scarcely remembered curse, 
Frances Hussey’s shadow had hung faintly over every inch of the 
way, so that sometimes it was for all the world as though Death 
had never knocked at her door, as if Virginia had not stood at 
her graveside that lovely Spring morning long ago, before there 
was any Charles Frome or any thought of anyone remotely 
like him, but only the wistful dream of a happy normal life, with 
a home of her own and children. Later, Virginia was a little 
disturbed to remember that on this day she thought far less of 
what her aunt had done with her own life than what she had been 
able to do with hers — Virginia’s. 

For what had happened years earlier to hers, Frances Hussey, 
of course, had always blamed her mother— Virginia’s Grand- 
mother Hussey, who did not know how to bring up her daughters 
and had never wanted them, anyway; who had never in ail her 
narrow, selfish life cared for anybody but the handsome young 
son who was killed with Gordon at Khartoum in ’eighty-five, an 
» which Grandmother Hussey always blamed Gladstone. 
VT what comes of having a Liberal Government in power!” 
Not that Ruth Hussey cared for politics or knew anything about 
them ; but like most women of her day she took the colour of her 
vie^ on this topic from the family to which she belonged. The 

husband had been a Gladstonian only aggravated 
anally explain, much else that was unsatisfactory 

wWdi Rath was a blow from 

W * Hussey never recovered— not because she could not, 

t^r« T ‘ was just fifty-and 

f«t orE^pban ^ 

Even as a child, Virginia vaguely understood that her Aunt 
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Frank hated Grandmother Hussey, and sometimes it seemed to 
Virginia as if she hated her, too. As she grew older she came to 
understand that to Aunt Frank she was only the sign and symbol 
of something that had spoiled her life,, for Grandmother Hussey 
stopped one day in her own private unhappiness not so much to 
make clear to the child this point as to jab at the luckless Frances. 
“Your Aunt Frank hates you, my child, because your mother 
manied the man she wanted. The Hussey women are all 
hussies, you know. . . . That’s so, isn’t it, Frankie?’’ Virginia 
never forgot the look which slipped over the cold, lovely mask 
that was Aunt Frances’s face. Child as she was, it frightened 
her, opened to her young and very tender gaze the dark abyss of 
human passions. It was a sight spread frequently for those 
youthful eyes — when visitors came to tea and scraps of con- 
versation were overheard, or when somebody commented upon 
her growing likeness to her dead mother. It needed nobody to 
tell Virginia that Aunt Frank hated the memory of her sister 
Philippa as deeply as she hated her mother. Sometimes, even in 
those early days, it must have seemed to Virginia that the world 
was not large enough for so much unkindness, that in a world 
where the sun shone and the Spring flamed across the land there 
must, somewhere, be people who cared for one another, who 
laughed and grew blithe and tolerant the one of the other. 
Surely, when the weather was warm and fine, when the daffodils 
nodded in the parks and the trees unfolded upon the soft air, even 
Grandmother Hussey and Aunt Frankie must think the world 
a pleasant place and life a better thing than they commonly 
supposed! 

n 

The problem of the young Hussey sisters was set many years 
before Virginia was bom or thought of. Ruth, their mother— 
Virginia’s Grandmother Hussey— had quarrelled from the first 
with her young husband — some said because of other women, 
some because of other men, some because of both. The birth 
of two girls within the space of the first five years of their marriage 
did not improve meters, for Ruth Hussey did not cafe for her 
own sex. thought -there were too many women in the world 
already, and was annoyed to have added to their number. Her 
friends said sho put the blame upon Stuart Hussey— that she 
declared he was just the kind of husband to have only girl- 
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children, and that she gave them their ridiculous names to spite 
him. It never seemed to occur, even to the people who knew her 
best, that she called them Frances and Philippa only because by 
shortening these to Frank and Phil she could persuade herself 
that she had a young family of boys growing up around her. 
Then, two years after Phil’s birth, came the boy she had always 
wanted. She and Stuart quarrelled fiercely over his name, as 
they had quarrelled about most things else. Stuart Hussey 
insisted he should be called John Evelyn — John to save his own 
dignity and that of the boy, and Evelyn “ to get his own back,” 
Jack, Jackie, and John to his mother, he was never by his father 
called anything but ” Eve.” Thus did Stuart Hussey avenge 
himself for the masculine “Frank” and “Phil” of his young 
daughters — and for God knows what else beside. 

The birth of this boy, however, was the end of the marital life 
of Ruth and Stuart Hussey, and, in<;identally, of their life in the 
country. Ruth, at last, had got what she wanted most ; and she 
intended to have also what she wanted next, a gay London exis- 
tence. She hated the country, though she had always lived in it, 
and she hated Landor, which Stuart had taken for a long lease 
epon their marriage. Moreover, the tongue of the countryside 
was a good deal too long for Ruth Hussey, for all she smiled at the 
nimoure concerning Stuart, and, too, at those concerning herself. 
It was Ruth herself who first made that bad joke, “This Hussey 
woman’s a hussy.” She liked to shock people. Approaching 
her tbfttjeth birthday, she was a vital, beautiful creature, built on 
a magnificent scale — dark, regal, imperious, daringly uncooven- 
honal, and no countryside was ever wide enough to hold her 
Her witty tongue made her friends, but it made her more enemies 
Yet even the people who knew her best would scarcely have con- 
tended that she was either a good wife or a wise or unselfish 
mother. Save where John was concerned, it is doubtful whether 

^ ® unselfish thing. She acted on impulse : she 

Ad things for no ^tter reason than that she wanted to do them 

I o^"^^«^hief, and not mfrequently, where the unfortunate 

sood name or her 

worn! ? She was a brillianl, uobal- 

rfiued was so profoundly 

Xolb ’ sL pleasure-seeking life could possibly 

absorb. She would doubtless have been a trial to some unfor- 
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tunate man in whatever age she had lived, but to have contrived 
to get herself bom in the year previous to that which saw the 
accession of Queen Victoria was probably the biggest blunder she 
ever made in her life. And second only to that was the mistake 
of permitting herself, at twenty-one, to marry Stuart Hussey, 
nearly fifteen years her senior and attracted, as she very well 
knew, by her physical charms — her dark^^ vivid looks, her curved 
and ample proportions, her exuberant youth and gaiety. Accus- 
tomed all her young life to the fact that men made fools of 
themselves over her, she was inevitably attracted to the one man 
she had ever met who appeared to find her less than the fascinat- 
ing, dashing creature she knew herself to be. And perhaps, for 
Ruth Mayor was clever at reading men (were they not the one 
subject with which she had ever taken a moments pains?), she 
knew that that cold, calm demeanour of Stuart’s was a mask long 
before that night of her twenty-first birthday party when he 
risked her reputation (and his) by climbing in at her bedroom 
window and spiending what remained of that festive night with 

her. ■ 

Romantic, hot-headed, over-excited and impulsive, she per- 
mitted him to announce their engagement the next day and was 
married to him within a month. “And after all, she was telling 
herself cynically less than a year later, “there was no need.’ 
Frances was not born until she had been married nearly three 
years ; and by this time she detested her husband and despipd 
him because he could not forget that night of her twenify-first 
birthday — because she knew that it had made it innpossible for 
him to believe that he could trust her. After all. it wasn t her 
fault; he was older than she and ought to have known better. 

Not that Ruth cared, so little was she of her day and genera- 
tion She did what she wanted and did not regret. What she 
could not forgive was that Stuart should so utterly have proved to 
her— and so soon!— how entirely he belonged to his. 


m 

She buried him, calmly and with dignity, but also 
satisfaction, in 'seventy-four, in his fifty-third year. 
then thirty-eight. Frankie was fifteen and m her mo her s 
phrase, made a perfect little ““‘^ance of herself over her facers 
death. He had, of course, spoiled and pamper^ her. 
chUa off against the mother, told her how good-looking she was 
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going to be . . . and told her — what else? And how much? 
Ruth wondered. Frankie had adored her father and her attitude 
to him and his to her was doubtless responsible for the marked 
hostility which existed between the child and her mother. At ' 
fifteen Frank was obviously marked for beauty. She had her 
father’s features regularized and smoothed, and something of the 
same cold dignity which had once so attracted the impetuous Ruth 
and then so utterly repelled her. People told her that she’d not 
keep Frankie long— that she was made for an early marriage. 
She’d be lucky if she kept her two years. . . . Ruth, so much 
shrewder and cleverer than most of her feminine contemporaries, 
smiled at these things. Frankie was beautiful enough — but 
attractive to men? Ah, that was a differefit matter, which Ruth 
rather fancied she knew more about than they. But she hoped 
she was wrong. “Lucky if she kept her two years,” did they 
say? Lucky, rather, if by then she had contrived to get rid of her. 

Philippa, thirteen at the time of her father’s death, was a . 
different proposition altogether. In this affair of her parents she 
never took sides. Her father’s kindness, his beautiful manners, 
his generosity, were nicely balanced, for her, by her mother’s 
persistent youth and gaiety, by her witty tongue, her interest in 
pretty clothes and nice things to eat. She did not listen, very 
much, to the things Frankie said. Frankie, she knew, did not 
get on with her mother, but then — with whom did Frankie get 
on? Philippa had grown up with Frankie — had gone to school 
with her; and that, of itself, was probably a liberal education. 
Already there were things about Frankie nobody knew but her 
little sister. Not beautiful, as Frankie was, nor likely to be, she 
was immensely attractive, with a hint of autumn in her colouring 
and all thV Spring in her eyes. She shared with her mother a 
tremendous zest for life: she was good-tempered, easily amused 
and accepted the conditions of her existence without the question- 
ings and discontents, the cold ins<yfences with which her sister 
further disrupted an already sufficiently disturbed household. 
Ruth Hussey permitted herself to be amused, by this younger 
daughter of hers, but upon her father’s death packed her off, none 
the less, with her sister to a finishing school. The boy, so soon to 
die, who alone made that sixtccn-year-old association with 
Stuart Hussey worth while, she continued to keep at home with 
a tutor untU it was decided that he should go into the Army and 
was old enough to go up to Sandhurst. And by that time 


N 
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Frankie was twenty-one, with her schooldays over for ever, and 
Phil’s too: but she. at nineteen, had gone to spend a year in the 
home of a French girl she had known at school. It was always 
Phil who made these close and active friendships. 

It happened that during this year of her absence Ruth Hussey 
became acquainted with a young concert singer named Brodic — 
Donald Brodie. He must, then, have been twenty-three or four, 
and he came, with some regularity, to the little house in Neville 
Gardens which alreatly, shut up in it for so many hours a day 
with nothing to do, Frances Hussey was beginning to think of as a 
prison. For Ruth Hussey was right: Frankie was beautiful but 
not attractive. She had no girl friends and the young men left 
her alone. She had' little or no social sense, neither cared for 
dancing nor danced even moderately well, and found herself 
continually cut out by her mother, who retained that infinite 
capacity for attracting men, even very young men like Donald 
Brodic. But Frankie could not forget that her mother w'as forty- 
four, and in the year 1880 the world agreed with her that to be 
forty anything, or even forty nothing at all, was to be distinctly 
old. Males her mother might still attract, for her hair had not 
greyed and her skin was still good, though she had got tniich 
too plump — but a young man like Donald Brodic? It could not 
possibly be for her mother that he came so frequently to that little 
Georgian house with its neat garden and its spreading beech, 
upon the confines of Kensington and Chelsea? Certainly he sat 
out with Frankie with some frequency beneath the beech tree in 
the Spring that followed the hcav7 flooding rains of ’seventy- 
nine. and Ruth Hussey smiled. Was Frankie really going to 
bring it off? Was this impressionable and personablc^jouth with 
the shining hair and golden voice really going to allo^uriscll to 

be snapped up? Ruth smiled again and looked wise and thanked 

God (and young Mr. Brodie) for the more amiable, less insolent 
Frankie who shared her meals those days. Then Philippa came 


home from France — and all was over. . , t-w a ,. 

There never was any hope for it after that first look Don Brodio 

and Phil Hussey took at one another. All her life Frankie could 
sec the vision of Philippa coming, that first afternoon, down the 
stone stcps'that led on to the little lawn, out to the bcech-lrcc 
where she sat with Don at her side. She heard his voice lallcr, 
stoo ... go Off again somewhere else. It was an afternoon in late 
June, the sun was brilliant and deeply warm, and Phil, who 
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loved and flourished on the heat, was fittingly clad for it. Her 
frock was daffodil yellow, her hat black, and as she came down 
the steps she unfastened its strings and moved towards them 
swinging it upon her arm. All summer was in her hair, all 
Spring in her face and all grace and delight in the way she stepped, 
smiling, towards them. Something that had recently come to 
birth within Frances Hussey’s heart sighed faintly and died. 
That Spring beneath the be^h-tree was the last Spring of her 
life. . , . 

Ruth Hussey, wicked woman that she was, decided to make a 
joke of it. She “talked" to the young and handsome gallant. 
Phil was but a child, and Frankie had given her to understand 
that he . . . that she . . . Young Brodie flushed, paled and 
flushed again . . . stammered his excuses, his apologies. He had 
never — only the merest tokens of friendship . . . the simplest 
politeness . . . the homage due to a young and beautiful woman. 

. , . Even if there had been no Philippa. . . . Ruth Hussey was 
not so sure; she knew her young man better than that, but she 
went on being amused. Really, Frankie was already prepared to 
believe that her heart was broken. Quite a delicate situation. 
She hoped that the poor girl would be reasonable. , . . The 
young man fled. 

Ruth continued all the summer to treat the situation as a joke. 
She did not believe that Frankie had any heart to inconvenience 
her (even if the heart was the seat of the emotions, which 
appeared to be doubtful). Frankie was— “like her father"— a 
cold, self-contained type, infinitely tiresome. As Ruth saw it, 
she hated losin^oung Brodie, not because she cared for him, but 
because he hacT represented her one channel of escape— and she 
knew that there might very well never be another. Ruth smiled 
as she reflected how very right she and not her friends had been 
about that. Frances Hussey, for all her beauty, did not attract 
^n. She was the essential spinster, though as yet she did not 
imow it. But Ruth Hussey knew it and found the present situa- 
tion intriguing: moreover, it appealed to aU that was malicious 
m her nature. She wanted to get rid of this elder daughter of 
bers, true, but there was something satisfying in keeping her 
when she wanted so much to be gone, in making things easy for 
Oon and the amiable, light-hearted Phil. Therein, for Frankie, 
lay the stmg. It might not have been true, as she alleged, that ib 
her mother had handled the matter differently Don would, after 
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all, have married her; but it was certainly true that Ruth deeply 
and openly favoured his match with Philippa. Soon after 
Phil’s twentieth birthday, she gave her blessing to the union, a 
wedding breakfast in its honour and, to Frankie, an unending 
justification for her undying hostility towards her. 

But Don and Phil Brodie! Their golden youth wiped out the 
disappointed Frankie even as it wiped out the follies and crimes 
of the days in which they went to their happiness. The echoes 
of the Parnell Conspiracy trial had not yet wholly died away: 
the air rang with lamentations over the defeat at Laing’s Nek 
and the disaster at Majuba Hill, but Don and Phil heard none of 
them. They shut themselves up for a fortnight in the country, 
emerged for a week's frantic farewell entertaining and went off to 
New York, in which city Don had engagements enough to last a 
year and hopes of making his fortune. 

And in New York, one bright day in the winter, their little 
daughter opened her eyes. They called her Virginia, went a little 
mad about her, sent home a procession of infant photographs, 
but sho\scd singularly little inclination to follow them. Three 
months after Don had signed a second contract which was to 
keep him in America for another two years, he was dead of fever, 
and Phil, maddened with grief, took the infection and survived 
him only a few days. They had been as happy as the day was 
long— and they had died before their first dream could begin 
even faintly to fade. Virginia went unscathed and was brought 
over at once to England to a Ruth Hussey still shrug^ng her 
shoulders a little at the role of grandmother, and regretting that 
Phil's baby was of the wrong sex, but gratified at her sunny 

prettincss, so like her mother's. t"' , j « 

Phil’s death did not seem greatly to have shocked Ruth 
Hussey: neither did she echo Frankie’s statement that people 
who can't stay in their own country were asking for ills and 
sudden deaths, as though nobody who stayed quietly at home had 
ever - -ffered cither. If fevers and sudden deaths, said Ruth 
Hussey, were your lot, you did not escape them. You could not, 
anyhow, whatever you did, escape what was coming to you. 
Fate was ^ys cleverer than you. Phil and Don, she supposed, 
were as truly marked for their fate as was she for that nocturnal 
encounter with Stuart Hussey by which the note of her whole life 

had been set. 
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IV 

The England to which Virginia, at fourteen months, was 
introduced was England in the winter of ’eighty-two, the year of 
the Phoenix Park murders, of Tel-el-Kebir and the occupation of 
Cairo. But Virginia did not care. England or America — it was 
all one to her. Even the pale, unsmiling countenance of Frances 
Hussey did not dismay her, though she stared at it wich solemn 
eyes, as if it both puzzled and fascinated her. The nurse who 
brought her from America was retained to look after her. She 
was an intelligent young person, invariably cheerful (which was 
why poor Phil had chosen her), a little at a loss to associate this 
queer household with the young and joyous mistress she had 
known, but devoted to her child and relieved to find that the 


dark, pale woman Mrs. Hussey called by that absurd and un- 
suitable name did not in any way intend to usurp her duties or 
responsibilities. In fact, nobody seemed to trouble much about 
her little charge save the pleasant, handsome young man in 
uniform who came home sometimes, and for whom the house 
was turned upside-down by his mother, with parties, dinners and 
dances every night. John Hussey had been genuinely shocked at 
his sister’s death, though Phil, grown-up, and a mother, was a 
stranger to him : it was Phil the gay and mischievous child who 
lived in his memory, and with it that one brief sight of her in all 
her wedding finery less than two short years ago. To nobody 
but John did the advent of Virginia seem a miracle. When he 
was at, home he would come to play with her for hours, and 
Virginia, used to the attraction and homage of an adoring father, 
accepted her “Uncle Zack” with supreme satisfaction. 

“ Isn’t shea darling!” he’d say, “I wish she were mine!” 


Ruth Hussey, listening to him, would frown a little, then laugl 
(“My dear brfy! What a thing to say!”) and drag him away 
She did not like these reminders that he must one day find i 
wife. She had long ago made up her mind that she would tx 
perfectly impossible in the role of mother-in-law, thouf'*^ Jacl 
told her, laughingly, that that was no reason why he should no 
essay that of husband. He was fond of- his mother,- but he die 
not intend that she should interfere with his life ' ^5 Franki< 
always averred she had interfered with hers. And he was quite ir 
earnest when he said that he wished Virginia belonged to him 
He had a passion for chUdren. ‘T hope I have a youngster like 
that some day, anyw-ay,” he declared. 


* 


i 


I 
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Don and Phil Brodie had been in their graves nearly two years 
and their little daughter was three, when Lord Wolseley headed 
the expedition to Khartoum that was to rescue Gordon, and 
Virginia's '“Uncle Zack” went with it. Gloom seized upon the 
little house in Neville Gardens. Not alone now the dark, un- 
smiling face of Auntie Frank bending above Virginia, but that 
also of Grandmother Hussey. Oppressed by so muchgloom, the 
young Virginia learned to cry and to scream, and to know what 
it meant to be shaken by an angry woman as if she were 
contending with something she could not withstand. Auntie 
Frankie 

The man in the bright uniform did not come back. Alas, for 
all his dreams, he, too, like Gordon, laid his bones in a few feet of 
Egyptian soil, and that unnatural woman, his mother, who had 
lost a young daughter with so much sangfroid, was like to break 
her heart about it. 

Unfortunately for everybody, however, she was not of those 
whose hearts do their breaking in silence, whose spirit ebbs with 


the oncoming tide of grief. Ruth Hussey, who cared now so 
little to live that everyday existence was a torture to her, made die 
lives of everybody about her a burden to them. Her temper 
raged like a tornado through the house. There were whole days 
when nobody dared go near her» when servants walked out one 
after the other, when nothing stood between her wrath and the 
young Virginia but Mary Chaney, the American nurse, whom no 
tempers and no gloom could persuade to turn down her charge. 
Old enough to remember the death of her father at Bull 
beneath her calm and unemotional exterior there lurked a 
definite contempt for this strange lack of dignity human ad- 
versity. But she thought of young Jack Hussey, i»ith genuine 
regret, as another life offered to the great god Moloch. Yet, 
after all, what did Mrs. Hussey expect? Her son was a profw- 
sional soldier. There were always wars . . . and it was the habit 
of men. alas, to get killed in battles. But Mrs. H^sey had never 
thought of that. She liked the gay uniform and the figure yourjg 
Hussey cut in it. Did her thought never go any more deeply 
than that? Mary’s mother had taught her to hate war and to 
despise it ; but nobody, apparently, had ever taught Mrs. Hussey 
that. Nobody, if it came to that, had ever succeeded in teaching 

her anything— that really mattered. 

So, whilst the tempest raged and waned, Mary Chancy stuck 
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to her job in this house of gloom in which the hostility between 
two women was so active and malignant it was like a presence. 

It poisoned the atmosphere, for Ruth Hussey knew quite well 
that her daughter considered she had been well and truly repaid 
for the m ali cious finger she had had in the pic of Frankie s life, 
and for the idolatrous love she had borne her young son, and for 
the wreck (as Frankie put it) she had made of her husband s life. 
Fate had taken from her as she had taken from others, the one 
thing in life she had ever truly loved— and see how she liked it! 
Frankie had no pity whatsoever for her mother. Her own 
unhappy life, withered like a fruit forgotten upon a tree, for ever , 
prevented that. She was not sorry to sec her broken and old at 
last, at fifty, for did it not mean that her determination to live for 
ever was broken too? — and Frankie wanted her mother dead. 

V 

But there were twelve years before Ruth Hussey died — twelve 
years in which she cursed Mr. Gladstone and railed at all her 
life; in which Frankie’s cold beauty faded and went out like a 
lamp that lacked fuel, in which she took to religion and allowed 
her restless, hitherto unused energies to be absorbed by charity 
which never once, with Frances Hussey, began at home. Neither 
did her religion teach her forgiveness of the F>eopIc, dead or alive, 
who, as she believed, had injured her. It merely deepened her 
belief that her mother and sister had been well rewarded for their 
treachery. God had indeed cast down the proud and exalted 
the humble ; but how exactly that fiery temper raging through the 
house denoted defeat or in just what way Frances Hussey was 
entitled to give to herself the epHhet of “humble” were two more 
of the unsolved mysteries of life. 

Twelve years. Years, like most others, which witnessed an- 
nexations and wars; political elections and resignations; Com- 
missions, political and agricultural ; sensations and strikes and 
sudden deaths in high places. In them Queen Victoria cele- 
brated her Jubilee : Parnell died — and Spurgeon ; the Home Rule 
Bill was introduced, and Nansen started on his Arctic Expedition. 
The Duke of York got married. The Home Rule Bill passed the 
Commons and was thrown out by the Lords, and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal was opened and the Tow’er Bridge. Japan 
declared war against China. In Russia a new Czar came to the 
throne; in France, Dreyfus (wrongfully, as it turned out) was 
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convicted of treason; in South Africa there was the Jameson 
Raid. And nobody, in that little house on the Kensington- 

Chelsca border, cared a rap. ... 

From it Mary Chancy had departed when Virginia, at twelve, 
was sent away to boarding-school. Realizing that this was the 
best thing that could hapix-n, Mary Chaney permitted herself at 
last to yield to her fam ly's entreaties, and went back to Americ^. 
Virginia cried then the first really painful tears of her young lite, 
for Mary Chancy had been the only mother she had ever kno\vn, 
and all the love of her young life had been lavished upon her. 
But school, she discovered, was a pleasanter place than the little 
house in Neville Gardens, and. perhaps, after all, she might never 
need go back there. She would fall in love and get married and 
GO to a home of her owm and live happily ever after. ... 

That was Virginia's reaction, at twelve, to that house "^^ich 
two women nagged at each other from morning till night. She 

had learnt, already, from her grandmother. had 

had wanted to marry the man her sister, Virginia s "bother, had 
married, and that thcrc'd never been anybody else u ho had 
looked at her, even brichy; and from 

mother had been a “bad woman,” from which Virginia had been 
allowed to deduce that too many men had 

or olh-rwisc “Now she’s old and the men won t look at her 
^ny m;™rnd she’s lost her son. the last one who’d have even 

'^"Mary Oian% had tried to counteract the effect of these 'hin^ 
by^ayTng . at both Mrs, Hussey and her daughter had sped^ 
their lives by believing that they had none at all save through 
tta ir elatioLip with men. Women had to learn to bu.ld up 
^ves of tteh oL, to be less dependent upon their t^rsonal 
relationships When Grandmamma Hussey and Aunt Frankie 
had ^n young that hadn’t been very easy, but nowaday u was 
teuerand by the time Virginia was grown up *00111 better 

^iir-Virginil -fr; Chln^cyTsfd wb.c^ nv':^ foJ 

lveri^hcr''mlnd.'^^"This is a woman’s world as well as a man s. 

S S' 
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bear the atmosphere of hostility that lived in that little ugly 
house, and had only begun to realize how efreclually Mary had 
stood between her and the brunt of it. Somehow it seemed as i , 
before the quiet demeanour of a Mary Chaney, the devils which 
possessed Ruth and Frances Hussey had held themselves, ever so 
little, in check. But now nothing stopped them, and Virginia 
could not bear it. She was glad when a belated attack of measles 
kept her at school at the Easter, and after that was lucky to have 
invitations which took her to the happier homes of other people. 

And when she went home at Christmas, cighteen-ninely-six, 
Grandmother Hussey lay dead in her bed. She had died with 
the utmost indifference, and her face, even as she lay dead, 
seemed to wear upon it the last flicker of contempt for the thing 
life had been. If she had ever been young and beautiful — and 
she had, as Aunt Frankie had averred — surely she had forgotten 
it? Virginia, gazing so much against her will upon that dead 
face, thought her terribly ugly. She was very frightened and 
every nerve in her body shrieked a protest, cried out for the 
lovely thing, which, despite that dead face, she somehow knew 
life might be. Was she to be shut up here, for ever, with nobody 
in the world but her Aunt Frank? All her life Virginia remem- 
bered the way she had turned and rushed out of the room, out of 
the house, hatless, uncaring, the tears running unheeded down 
her face. She had sal in Hyde Park until people, all with different 
kinds of smiles upon their faces, began to come up and speak to 
he^, when, more frightened even of what was outside that little 
house than of what was in, she turned and ran home again. 

Under the terms of Stuart Hussey's will Ruth had no power to 
disinherit her daughter — and Frankie smiled as she thought how 
bitter that knowledge must have been to her. The whole of 
Stuart's estate passed to his children upon the death of their 
mother, and Frankie found that for the first time in her life she 
had money enough and to spare, even though Ruth Hussey had 
impoverished her estate first by the extravagance of her earlier 
years and latterly by the complete lack of interest she took in her 
affairs. Often enough had Frankie cursed the optimism which 
had led her father to make such generous provision for her in 
the event of her marriage (which, like everybody else, he regarded 
as an early certainty) and had left her nothing at all o!* her own 
(while her mother lived) if the event did not take place. All the 
time that money which would have meant so much to her had 
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lain in the bank awaiting the arrival of the husband who never 
came. Years ago Phil had taken the marriage portion allotted 
as her share and spent it. The young Virginia, ignored by her 
grandmother, was penniless save for the very small sum standing 
in the Bank in her parents' names at the time of their death and 
which under the terms of her mother’s death-bed will had 
followed her to England and been banked here unconditionally 
in Virginia's name. 

Virginia ... 

Frances Hussey looked at her with a close and careful scrutiny. 
Phil's child— and Don’s. She had never really taken a good look 
at her before. Not beautiful. She hadn't a good feature, but 
she had Phil's autumnal colouring and her frank, vivid look. 
Sometimes Frank Hussey thought that the years had slipped • 
back and that it was Phil herself who stood there looking at her— 
a quieter, more contemplative Phil who already, at fifteen, knew 
that life could be ugly and disappointing. 


I 

[ 


♦ 


VI 


Frances Hussey sold the house in Neville Gardens and went 
off to live in the country, where she put up for herself an ugly, 
modern-looking house not more than five miles from Landor, 
the country-house on the Surrey-Hampshire border which 
Stuart Hussey had taken upon his marriage and in which all 
Ruth’s children were born. Frank Hussey's recollections of this 
house were not too definite — she was barely seven when her 
parents moved to town; but it pleased her to be able to refer 
glibly, in her new ugly drawing-room, “to Landor, which my 
father had when ! was a girl. . . For Frank, here, was in her 
element. She could patronize and impress. Miss Hussey, ol 
Cedars Lodge, was a person of substance and importance. 
She had, at long last, found her niche in the world ; but it was too 
late for it to do anything for her disposition, which had surtcred 


dangerously in the finding. 

Virginia went back to school for another year, but was 
expected to spend all her holidays at Cedars Lodge and was not 
after one unfortunate experiment, encouraged to bring her you g 
friends with her. Bridget Lane's one visit was sufTic^nt fcr 
Frank— and for Bridget. Neither, alter that, would Virg n a 
have asked any other of her friends to come t w-as too dull 
and Aunt Frankie altogether too unreasonable. There was 
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nothing whatever the matter with Bridget, even if she did kick 
her legs about, sing the popular songs, and flirt with young men 
whenever she had the chance. After all, times had changed. 
It was more than sixty years since Queen Victoria came to the 
throne— and besides. Bridget and she were young. Why 
shouldn’t they do these things? Where was the harm? Young 
tnen, Virginia felt, were rather fun. Her Aunt Frankie couldn t 
mean that never, when she came home for good, would she be 
able to have any young men friends of her own? 

Aunt Frankie did. 

Virginia left school in the summer of ’ninety-eight and for the 
next few months kicked her young heels in idleness. When she 
was not paying dull calls with her aunt, going to church or taking 
soup and flannels to the afflicted, there simply was nothing what- 
ever to do. The natural rolling beauty of her surroundings, of 
this new country of dark pines, golden gorsc and of bracken, 
heather, ridge and vale, was the only consolation she had for her 
perpetual sense of wasted days and wasted youth, and her aunt 
disapproved tremendously of her long walks alone out on the 
open commons. What, in the name of goodness, did she find in 
walking there alone? Unless, perhaps, she wasn't alone? 

Something in the expression of voice and face called up the hot 
blood into Virginia’s checks and something, loo, of her Hussey 
temper. Of course she was alone — worse luck! For whom was 
there to meet? She didn't know anybody that mattered — 
nobody, anyway, she’d care to be seen dead with. 

“ Don’t dare to talk to me like that!” said Frankie. 

*‘ I will,” said Virginia. “I think you're disgusting. I 
... I wish you were dead ! ” 

She was abruptly frightened at the sound of her own words— 

not because of what they meant, but of what she glimpsed behind 

them, at the sudden sense she had of their inevitability, as though 

in her own being she somehow completed a cycle — some hideous 

design Fate was weaving in which she was no more than a motif. 

Everybody in this horrible family came to the point when they 

wished somebody else dead, somebody who thwarted and spoiled 
their lives. 

She went meekly out of the room when her aunt recovered 
sufficiently to order her there. She had seen, not as in a glass, 
darkly, but in one blinding flash, precisely what her life was 
going to be unless, somehow, she could escape. But she 
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remembered something Grandmother Hussey used to say: 
“You can't cscaiTc your fate. Don't imagine it. It’s always 
cleverer than you!" 

The sport of Destiny! Nobody should make her believe it. 
She would escape. Lying there through the night, wide awake, 
her door locked against her aunt, she mentally shook her Hst in 
her face. “You shan't — you shan't. 1 won’t let you! My life 
belongs to me. I'll fight you for it!’’ 

She was not quite seventeen, in open rebellion, and with a 
young heart that craved for a little joy and kindness, that was full 
of the desire to love and to be loved. Nobody, if you came to 
think of it, ever had his path made quite so smooth lor him as 
Stacey Russell. 


> . 
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CHAPTER TWO 


I 

Virginia saw him first on one of her walks. But it was not the 
first time he had seen her. He came frequently to stop with the 
Eliots, who had the big stone house at the end of the village, and 
had seen her at her aunt's side in church, to wliich some con- 
tingent of the End House repaired on Sabbath mornings, after 
which they played tennis for the rest of the day, or otherwise 
followed the desires of their own hearts with a free conscience. 
“Doing the handsome by the Almighty,” Stacey Russell called 
this, but not to Virginia. 

Liking the look of her, he had made the most of his oppor- 
tunities in church and cannoning into her one windy October 
morning as he rounded a path on the common, head down, he 
made also the most of his apologies. Virginia blushed, and 
though this was a day when women still practised the accom- 
plishment, her blushing pleased Stacey so much that he found it 
difficult to take his eyes off her face. He thought : People ought 
to be engaged to say scandalous things all day to her — to make 
her blush like that. He said : 

“I’ve seen you in church, haven’t I?” 

“I expect so,” she replied, — and the genesis of her faint, slow 
smile trembled for an instant upon her face, enchanting him. 

“Your aunt’s great on the church, isn't she?" 

Virginia nodded. Her smile came up again, slow, very sweet, 
complete. 

“ Do you know her?” 

“Not personally— I don’t live here, you know. The friends I 
stay with — Captain Eliot and his wife — often speak of her.” 

“Oh— the End House, isn’t it— where they play tennis all 
summer on Sundays?” 

Stacey laughed. 

“ Your aunt doesn’t approve of that?” 

“She doesn’t approve of lots of things I don’t think she 

thi^^ people ought, ever, to do the things they really like.” 

“Doesn’t she like going to church?” 

“Oh, y^ . . . now:* 
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Stacey, a little nonplussed by the strange knowledge of human 
nature contained in that one little monosyllable and the definite 
pause before its utterance, found himself merely standing there 
smiling at her; and partly to extricate himself from an awkward 
moment, partly because the moment offered a very excellent 
opportunity, he suggested that they should walk on together. 
He wondered if she would observe, truly, that they were going in 
opposite directions; but she did not. She merely said quietly: 
“ I'm afraid I am going rather far . . and waited for him to 
decide. 

Eustace Russell entirely forgot he had previously decided that 
the wind was altogether too strong for further pedestrian exer- 
cise, and had already turned in the direction of home. He turned 
again at once and walked on by her side in her direction, not 
unmindful of the fact that she had obviously not even thought of 


turning in his. 

Eustace Russell was bored. Many things bored him, and at 
frequently recurring intervals, but particularly just now he was 
bored with Ethel Eliot and her friends and had begun to wonder 
why he continued to accept her invitations. Strange that he had 
ever thought her an attractive, interesting woman, able in some 
measure at least to console him for what he called vaguely the 
central failure of life. Ethel was interested in nobody but her- 
self. and very tiresomely needed consolation for her own “ central 
failure.” Had there really been a lime when he thought that 
perhaps they might find it together? As he looked at the fresh 
young face at his side he thought that a quite fantastic idea. 

” What do you find to do with yourself down here?” he asked 
Virginia as they walked on, bulleted by the wind, clinging to their 
hats at corners, shouting at each other a little ol necessity. 

“Nothing,” said Virginia. “That's just it.” 

“Is that why you come walking?” 

“Oh. 1 think I'd always want to go walking.” 

“Alone?” , „ 

“Td rather walk alone than with the wrong people. 


“All!” said Stacey Russell. 

“1 mean, with people who don't really care for it. or who never 

look at the scenery, like my Aunt Frank. 

They were walking this afternoon by Vale Wood to Black 
Down— a f.ivourile walk of Virginia's and taken frequently 
^ausc of the panorama of the Surrey and Sussex Weald, which 
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opens out at the summit of the Down. 

“You like scenery, do you?” '• 

“I like this. It's all I know.” 

“Don’t you ever go to town?” 

“To London? I used to live there. Wc only came iKre two 
years ago, when my grandmother died. But my aunt lived in 
this neighbourhood when she was a little girl. My grandfather 
rented Landor at that time.’* 

“'Landor! Did he, by Jove! That’s a nice place.” 

“Is it?” Virginia laughed. “The walls arc too high, I can’t 
see over.” 


“Doesn’t your aunt visit there?” 

“She doesn’t visit very much anywhere, you know. ... 1 
don’t think she very much approves of the people who live at 
Landor now.” 

“A bit of a dragon, this aunt of yours, isn’t she?” 

Virginia made a moUe — a child's expressive face of dismay. 

“Well, she doesn’t like people who don’t go to church and who 
play tennis or golf on Sundays . . . and she doesn’t like the 
‘modem girl.’ ” 

• “And what is that, exactly?” 

“I don’t know. I think it’s what Bridget is. . . . Bridget was 
a school friend of mine. . . . She used slang, went to theatres 
and dances and knew a lot of young men and read novels — 
Ouida and Mrs. Henry Wood and George Egerton.” 

“Good lord — don't you do any of these things?” 

“Yes, I read novels.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte . . . Dickens.” 

“That all?” 


Virginia wrinkled her brows. 

“There’s a good deal of them.” 

“Don’t you read any modems? Ever read du Maiiricr’s 
Trilby, for example?” 

“I don’t think so. , . . I’ve read Robert Louis Stevenson a 
little — somebody once lent me The Ebb Tide. But wc don’t 
•subscribe to Mudie's.” 

Stacey Russell fairly groaned. 

“My poor child!” he said. 

They deserted the realm of literature for that of the drama. 
“Haven’t you ever been to a theatre?” 
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“Ever such a few, not counting the pantomimes — in London 
that was. when Grandmother Hussey was alive.” 

‘‘Is Hussey your name?” 

“No. Brodic. Virginia Brodie.” 

Stacey looked relieved. “The old lady was a student of drama, 
was she?” 

“Oh no, but she liked all the jolly things Aunt Frank doesn’t. 
At least she did until my uncle Jack was killed at Khartoum, 
when I was a baby. But it wasn't my grandmother who took me 
to the theatre. It was my governess — and she went back to 
America when I was twelve. And once or twice I went with 
Bridget Lane when I stayed with her at holiday times. Once we 
all went to see The Geisha, with Marie Tempest and Huntley 
Wright.” 

“And Hayden Cofhn. I bet you fell in love with him, didn't 
you? You know they say the girls cry if he doesn’t appear at his 
matinees.” 

Virginia said simply; “He sings beautifully, but I think I 
preferred Cyril Maude in The Little Minister." 

“Ah . . . you saw that, did you?” 

“I got into trouble about it. Aunt Frank was horrid to 
Bridget over it. She never came again. And now she's going 
to be married next year.” 

“Is slvc, by Jove! And are you going to follow Jier example?” 

Virginia laughed — the simple laughter of intensely amused 
youth. 

“Heavens, no! Why, I don’t know any men!” 

“I sec. The aunt doesn't approve of men either, eh? 

“1 don't think she docs, very much. And anyway she'd say I 
was much too young.” 

-Are you?” 

“I don't know. I’m seventeen this year. 

“Wouldn't you like to know a few people— and go to some 


dances? , , ,, 

Virginia’s laugh peeled out again. “Why, I can t even dance. 

“Oh — you’d soon Icam. Nothing easier. . . . Look here, 

we’ve got to get properly introduced. I ll get my friend Mrs^ 

Eliot to' invitc your aunt and yourself to tea. And after that. 


well, we’ll see.” . . 

“it would be lovely, of course,’ said Virginia, 

“Only 1 know Aunt Frank will never come.” 


her eyes dancing. 
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‘‘Don’t be too sure,” Stacey Russell said. “My word, this is 
something like a- view!” They had come up to the summit of 
the common and the panorama of the weald had spread out 
suddenly before them. But Stacey Russell didn't look very 
long at the view: his eyes strayed to the rapt young face beside 
him. He looked at it with the appraising gaze of a connoisseur. 
A charmingly modelled face, good eyes, a most kissable mouth, 
and colouring like the October morning. The little gold- 
brown curls that blew out beneath her hat made him wish she 
would take off her tam-o’-shanter — so much prettier than the 
average hat. With hair half as pretty as hers obviously was,- most 
of the young women he knew would have found some excuse for 
doing so. But Virginia stood there looking at the view as 
though she could never have enough of it, and when she turned 
away walked on in silence, with a little air of abstraction Stacey 
Russell found annoying. He wondered what she’d do if he 
stopped suddenly, look her in his arms and kissed her. 

Virginia — Virginia Brodie. He liked Vir^la. It suited her. 
Virgin soil . . . every inch of her. Utterly innocent and un- 
spoiled. And lovely. He'd never met anybody quite like her. 
Impressionable, loo, surely, for all this cool abstracted air she now 
wore, as if she’d forgotten all about him. His mind was made 
up. Ethel Eliot would have to do what he wanted. She’d sulk 
a bit and show her teeth — trust Ethel ; but she should do what he 
wanted. She should invite these people — this girl and the 
dragon-aunt — to tea, to dinner, to anything, everything. . . . 
Virginia Brodie was the most exciting thing he'd encountered for 
years. Why, she knew nothing, had been nowhere, had hardly 
seen a man.' 

* 

He had sense enough to keep these things out of his face as 
he bade her good-bye half an hour later at the cross-roads. The 
gentle pressure ofa hand upon hers, the kind, interested look in a 
pair of dark eyes, the gesture with which a hat was raised, the 
low tones of a friendly “au revoir” lived with Virginia all the way 
home and stayed with her throughout the tedium of an evening 
devoted, as usual, to the under-clothes of the poor of Lodshott. 

How long ago it seemed since Aunt Frank had said she 
. coiUdn t see what she got out of walking about alone, “Unless, 
perhaps, she wasn't alone” . . . and since she, very pink and 
angry, ^d retorted: “I think you’re disgustingV' 

Meeting strange men, walking and talking with them . . , 
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Disgraceful, Aunt Frank would say. 

So like Aunt Frank to make it plural, in that fashion. She d 
met one man only — somebody young, good-looking and with 
nice manners. The first person, since those early days wUh 
Bridget Lane and her family, who had ever seemed to notice 
she was there. Her heart beat VC17 loudly as she said, greatly 

daring: . r- j 

“Aunt Frankie, do you know the people who live at the End 

House?" 

“We do not." 

“Why?" 

“Because I do not choose." 

“But they come to church." 

“Yes — as if it were a garden-party." 

"Oh, I thought she looked awfully pretty on Sunday. 
“Looking pretty is not part of a woman's duly m Ood s 

house.” . » , r- I • 

“But you can't help it if you do. Aunt Frankie. • • • 

"You can keep your mind on higher things. . , . Bcskcs, 

Mrs. Eliot isn't of our class. It's common knowledge that 

Captain Eliot married beneath him." 

Virginia burst out laughing. 

■■That's like Mrs. Pishcr. She was talking about Mrs. King 
the olher day to somebody and she said: 

... of course one caul know her here, but in our heavenly 

“‘^d Frances Hussey : "Mrs. F.sher was ^shc 

right. Mrs. King is an impossible woman. Lo s of women a 
So pushing ... so completely lacking in social tact. 

"But why should we suppose she'll be any better up ab 

-I tlon't Mrs. Fisher was unduly optimistic. 

vlgmia smiled. She wondered as she had o ten wondered 
before If Aunt Frankie's God possessed a sense of humour. 


. 
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duly accomplished. Once, twice, three times in so many months, 
Frances Hussey had been graciously pleased to take her niece 
there to tea. Once, twice, grudgingly, she had p:?rmittcd the girl 
to go there to a “simple evening party.” Ethel Eliot gave dona- 
tions to her various funds. Once she opened a bazaar. “The 
wom in has money to spend . . . and the Lord’s work has to be 
done,” jaiJ Auntie Frank, who was not above taking the devil's 
money for it. She did not care for Stacey Russell or his rubbishy 
bcoks — there were too many novels in the world already. She 
did not know how eagedy Virginia devoured the copies he lent 
her, nor how earnestly, if shyly, she talked about them with Stacey 
himself. Nor did Frances Hussey lay eyes upon the volumes of 
Hardy, of George Egerton, of this new young man, Somerset 
Maugham and others which Stacey lent her, for poor Virginia’s 
literary education, like her emotional, went on by subterranean 
channels. Caught up in this new and wonderful atmosphere of 
colour and life and new interests, Virginia lost her heart com- 
pletely to the donor of her good fortune. . 


‘^d^^then, quite unexpectedly, it appeared that Frankie 

knew. * “What is this I hear about your gallivanting about the 

country with this man Stacey Russell?” she calmly inquired one 
day. 


“We do sometimes go for walks,” Virginia admitted. 

You will kindly cease the objectionable practice immediately, 
then,” Aunt Frankie said. 

“But why? We don’t do any harm.” 

“I should hope not. But I don’t choose to have my niece 
careering about the country with a married man.” 

The shot was well-timed. The bldnchcd face of the young 
Virginia told her all she had wanted to know, before that 
steering blushing, “It’s not true ... it can't be true. . . 

though doubtless it suits his purpose 
piece of information to himself ” 

Who told you?” 

'*• out of 

womJU'^h ? has suffered too much from its 

hadiy brought up. You’ve not that 


‘he veiled 

® her mother and grandmother and had learned to 
toegard them. She had nothing to say. 
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Frances Hussey, however, had a good deal and forgot none 
of it. And at the end she delivered her deadly blow with the 
utmost unconcern : “However, I gather from Mrs. Eliot that Mr. 
Russell IS leaving to-morrow morning, so doubtless he will trans- 
fer his attentions to some other stupid and flattered young 
woman.” 

Virginia sat very still, the colour deep in her lovely young face: 
her heart boating so fast that it was like a pain in her breast. 
She remembered that she and Stacey were due the next afternoon 
to go for another walk. It could not be true, at least, that he was 
really going away without letting her know, without saying 
good-bye. ... It was not. Ethel Eliot, seeing that she had 
perhaps gone too far and knowing of the intended walk the 
following day and that Frances Hussey would prevent any 
further meetings, had anticipated his departure in her conversa- 
tion by a few hours. Stacey, useful and charming creature 
though he was, had been very annoying : she had, ever so ^‘Shdy, 
to spoke his wheel. Besides, Stacey had nothing to offer 
girl: his wife would never let him go. Much J^etter ‘o.shck to 

women like herself, who were quite safe, didn t imagine 

were adequately equipped with husbands and in need of no more 

than an admiring cavalier. _ • * „ 

So Aunt Frankie, secure in the belief that the mommg train 

had taken the dangerous Russell to London, went off calmly 

enough to her sewing-meeting. And Virginia, with a fast- 

blabS hear,, went to meet a Stacey already forearmed by 

Ethers carefully worded warning. 

Thev went that afternoon, to a favourite spot by p 

ran steeply up to a flat tableland from which the whole of Wool- 

l said. 

£Hce.r.:rn" wi^-^d 3*;^^ 

vvnnt n little most incongruously. . 

“Not meet a-'ain'' Why ever not?” asked Stacey simply. 

-Sh dTar!” ^id V.rg,n,a fa.ntly, "if you havo a w.fo then you 

c<\n't possibly love me. . • • 
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“That’s a very unlikely argument,” he told her. “Marriages 
are sometimes a mistake. Mine was. My wife’s a delightful 
woman. . . . Tve nothing against her — far from it — but she 
doesn’t understand me. I’m not at all what she wants. She 
lives her own life — I haven't much of a place in it,” 

Her grave eyes reproached him. 

“Why . . . h7i^’ didn’t you tell me?” 

“My dear child! I didn’t want to discuss Sylvia with anybody 
— least of all with you!” 

Virginia, very near tears, said nothing. 

“Darling child, surely you must sec that even now I can’t do 
that,” Stacey said, and proceeded to do it. To some purpose. 
The old story. TTie misunderstood husband, the affinity met too 
late. But Virginia, as she listened, was drowned in sympathy. 
He was unhappy. He was fettered. So was she. He cared for 
things in that passionate, headlong fashion in which, all her life, 
she too had done. He deepened in her romantic young heart 
her longing for a life understood not at all by a Frances Hussey, 
and aroused in her that deep yearning to be approved, admired 
and loved which had never, in all her seventeen years, been even 
partially gratified. But above everything else there shone in her 
that desire to help, to “make up” to somebody to whom she was 
grateful, for all the things she believed him to have missed. Her 
heart rose and fell in her breast when he lamented that the fates 
had been so unkind, that she should have been in the cradle 
when he was looking for a wife. . . . Not quite, she said, with 
the enchanting smile which made Stacey feel he would go to the 

stake for her; he was only seventeen years older than she 
aft;r all. . . . 

The Spring of ’ninety-nine was hardly done when Frances 
Hussey realised that the friendship she thought she had so 
successfuUy nipped in the bud was still aUve and flourishing so 
thoroughly that all Lodshott rang with its story. But through- 
out the painful interview which followed this discovery Virginia’s 
romantic heart never wavered. She had a sense of something 
prmutive and fundamental to uphold her. She supported life 
against death— opposed her youth to the rigid maturity, which, 
in pla« of hers, had descended upon her aunt at twenty-one 
An infinitely touchinfifthing that youth of Virginia’s— a miracle 
She had somehow safeguarded all these years from the withering 
touch of a Ruth and Frances Hussey, of that house in Neville 
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Gardens and of that other which stood, like a defiance, in the 
midst of a surge of beauty. Queer the Fates should have decided 
that it should be dropped, like a jewel into a cave, into the keep- 
ing of a Eustace Russell. Queer that Virginia, so clear-sighted in 
her maturity, so that, looking back, she saw always that dark 
shadow of her aunt standing like a threat at the very threshold of 
life, should not have seen through Stacey Russell. Meeting him 
at thirty, at twenty-five, Virginia might well have paraphrased 
the reply of Christina of Milan — Holbein's Duchess — to Henry 
the Eighth of England's marriage proposal. “Had I two heads 
one should be gladly forfeit to His Majesty.” “Had I but two 
lives, two youths . . Virginia might have said; but perhaps 
she knew, much earlier, how small a part of her life Stacey 
Russell had really had. 


rri 

It created, nevertheless — that Stacey Russell affair in Lodshott 
— a nine days' wonder, for in spite of all the more daring spirits 
had done towards the broadening of the public mind on the 
question, the public mind remained pretty much what it had 
always been. Jt persisted in giving a lip-service to marriage and 
in demanding it from others. Virginia Brodic had unmistakably 
put herself outside the pale in going to live with a man who was 
already accommodated with a wife. She had completely “done 
for" herself. Lodshott put its collective head in the air and 
would have tossed it at her should she have come walking again 
in its wide, tree-lined village street. 

But Virginia did not come walking in Lodshott. She went to 
Gravedona at the far end of Como, with Stacey, where they lived 
in the inn which looked over the lake. Stacey wrote in the one, 
bathed in the other, rowed Virginia about on it in a boat she was 
disappointed to find was not called a gondola, and made love to 
her when it pleased him, which was often enough. They lived 
there very cheaply, which was just as well, for Stacey Russell 
had not published a book for some time, and money was never 
his strong suit. When even the cheap rates of the inn at 
Gravedona could not be met, Virginia sent for the money still m 
an English bank in her name. Stacey made a good deal of fuss 
about this before the money came, but a -good deal less when it 
arrived. No artist could be expected, after all, to do his best 
work if he were worried about money. Virginia concurred. 
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She poured out her money as she had poured out herself before 
him, and went on being happy like a bright bird in the sun or a 
lizard sunning itself on a wall. For she was happy. She never 
doubted it. Stacey Russell was a charming companion and a 
delightful lover — when the right mood was upon him, when it 
gave him pleasure to be these things. He had what, in those 
days, would not be called “sex appeal.” He was tall, with not a 
superfluous ounce of flesh on his lithe body, and though not 
handsome, he was immensely attractive to the young Virginia, 
who thou^t what she read in his deei>-set eyes was unhappiness, 
and did not know that it was the discontent of the egotist who 
eternally regrets that the world was not made more to suit his 
special requirements, which meant in Stacey’s case, money grow- 
ing on trees and adulation in the eyes of all women under forty. 

There was enough of it, certainly, that early summer of ’ninety- 
nine, in the eyes of Virginia — so very much under forty. She 
adored him, and he had not then begun to grow tired of her 
adoration. He admired her, too : the chestnut-brown of her 
hair, her dark eyes, that fair warm skin, faintly browned now by 
the Italian sun, and all the curving beauty of approaching 
eighteen. It was his — to do what he liked with. 

“My adorable Jinny ” he called her, and brought up upon 
her face that look of happy delight he knew so well. She had 
never been happy until this — and now it seemed to her that 
nobody had ever been so happy in the world before. 

Stacey was happy, too, for never before had the wheels of life 
b^n so comfortably oiled. Virginia’s money had made all the 
difference. Of course, when his book was finished he intended 
to return every farthing they spent of it to her, but meantime it 
paid their weekly bills, kept a bottle of the more expensive local 
wine upon his table and took from him all necessity to think of 
the less comfortable side of life. Here at Gravedona, at the inn 
at the far end of the lake, with Virginia’s lovely self and Virginia’s 
useful patrimony, it was very comfortable indeed ; and love was 
an ornament a man wore, like a jewel, upon his finger. 

tv 

Virginia had completely forgotten her angry, outraged aunt. 
She was no more tWn a figure in a bad dream. She didn’t 
wnte to her— not even to tell her that Stacey was asking his wife 
to divorce him, and that, when she did, she and Stacey would of 
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course be married ; for she had forgotten not only that she had an 
aunt, but that Stacey had a wife. What did it matter? If she 
wouldn’t divorce him they would probably never go back to 
England (the people there were, as Stacey said, so narrow- 
minded about things like that). But what would it matter if they 
didn’t? It was lovely there at the end of the lake, with Stacey. 
It never occurred to her that she — or he — would ever get tired 
of it. She thought she loved the deep blue of the lake, the white 
snow-capped p>eaks that ran up into the blue of the sky, better 
than the commons of the Surrey-Hampshire border; that she 
didn’t care if she never saw them again. 

But one day she inconsequently remembered the sight of a full 
moon riding hard and fast, with one guiding star, through a 
windy sky that bent above Black Down ; and for a brief space her 
heart ached — she didn't know why. 

But there was a full moon that night over Como, and she went 
out on the lake with Stacey and looked at it. From the little 
village the sounds of voices, in talk and laughter, came across the 
water to them, very clearly, but out there on the lake they were in 
a world of their own. The Italian night, deep and blue, lay all 
about them. And happiness that was sharp and positive, a thin, 
sweet ecstasy of happiness. The moon shone on Stacey’s thin 
face, blaf'ching its sunburn, and wpon his long white hands, idly 
moving the sculls, and her heart moved in her breast and her 
tender mouth said. his name, softly, as though it were a bene- 
diction breathed upon the night. 

“Stacey . . 

“Yes?" 

“Nothing — only just ‘Stacey.’ . . . I just wanted to say it.” 

He smiled at her so that again her heart moved in that painful 
fashion in her breast. Words left her. 

“Want to go in?’’ 

“Not yet. It's lovely out here.” 

“Divine. ..." ... j r 

She heard the water lapping softly, coolly against the side of 

the boat. A lovely world— and this a lovely spot they’d found 
in it. It could not possibly matter that they never went back to 
England. There was nobody there who mattered, or who cared 
where she was. And never could they gr»w tired of Gravedona. 
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Asa matter of fact, Stacey was already getting a little tired of it 
by the end of September, and Sylvia’s quite affable refusal to 
divorce him did not seem, after all, to matter very much. He 
liked that affability, too — and the calm way in which she dis- 
missed this grande passion. Sylvia had her points, difficult 
though she had been to live with upon an insufficient and uncer- 
tain income. She did not create scenes about the wrong things, 
anyway, as, he was inclined to think, the young Virginia might 
very well do. She’d give him a year, she said, to think it over. 
A year was a long time. . . . The Sylvian implications of that 
phrase were not lost upon Stacey, but he preferred not to think of 
them. For he did not need to “think over” Virginia. He did 
not intend to get tired of her, but he was, just a little, tired already 
of Gravedona, its blue lakes and ice-capped mountains, which he 
never wanted, Virginia had found, to climb. Divorce or no 
divorce, he would suggest going back to England directly the 
weather broke. Virginia’s reception of Sylvia’s decision about 
the divorce inclined him to think that she would acquiesce 
readily enough. She was an apt pupil: already she had dis- 
carded the old fetish of married respectability. Love was 
enough. 

Cer^inly Virginia went on thinking so for the rest of that 
golden month of September, whilst, with the echoes of the Peace 
talk at The Hague not yet died away, events in South Africa and 
England moved steadily towards war. 

Then, at the beginning of October, Stacey and Virginia left 

their blue lake (less blue now, however, and less enticing o* 

mghts) and came back to England. They took rooms at a 

Bloomsbury hotel and something seemed to happen almost 

instantaneously to that bright happiness in which Virginia for 

three months had sunned herself. It was like being in a room 

on a sunny morning in which somebody unexpectedly drew down 
the blind. 


She wondered at first if it was because of the war^ — that long 
fine of defeat which, beginning with the repulse at Nicholson's 
Nek whikt they were on their way home, had proceeded to the 
Modder River disaster and the rout of Buffer’s forces at Colcnso 

Tni depressed by them, and that 

puzzled her a little, because he had taken some pains, back there 
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in Gravedona. to teach her that the troubles brewing in South 
Africa in 'ninety-nine were but the fruits of our policy towards 
the Boers some twenty years earlier. The last few weeks of their 
stay there were inextricably associated in her mind with names of 
places and people she had never heard before — Isandula, Rorke's 
Drift. Cetewayo, Majuba Hill. But for some reason Stacey no 
longer cared to talk of these things and grew a little annoyed if 
she did. 

“Yes. yes, I know . . . it's all right in theory. But England 
isn’t winning — and the thing's quite different . . .” 

Virginia was perplexed. Did things alter from wrong to right 
if one's country were suffering defeat instead of winning victories? 
If wc were wrong and the Boers were right, then surely. . . . 

That line of argument took her nowhere, with Stacey, save to 
the harsh goal of his disapproval and vexation at what he called 
her unfeminine logicality. War. apparently — or was it patriot- 
ism? — w'as one of those fine things to which the cold rules of 
logic of whatever gender did not .apply. Virginia saw that 
Stacey, like everybody else, was mad to be in South Africa. 

Years afterwards when the memory of this time had faded, 
like the colours in a sampler, the pain of that moment in which 
she saw that for Stacey the war was a new excitement, would 
come back to her. But after that one moment she looked at the 
fact steadily enough. For this young girl who had defied the 
conventions at seventeen was not lacking in courage.’ She 


stared at the situation squarely whilst Roberts and Kitchener 
went to new posts in December, whilst she celebrated a birthday 
(her eighteenth). with Stacey, whilst the Boers were attacking 
Ladysmith and Buller suffered another reverse at Spion Kop. 
She wondered sometimes what, by the time this war was over, 
would have haprened to her, and once she wondered whether, 
if she were going to have a baby, Stacey would still want to go. 
She thought he would and anyway she wasn't going to have a 
baby Stacey did not mean, he said, that she should : the world 
did not care for illegitimates: and Virginia, strangely, had not 
minded Always it had been, with her, just Stacey— as though 
the idea of a normal married life had never, at any time, with 
Suaccy, tiikcn hold of her. A normal life— the kind that Bridget 
had lived with her devoted family, that she had expected to live 
when she married— was a thing she had never known in her own 
experience, and she had ceased to believe that she ever would 
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know it. What she grieved for in those early days of nineteen- 
hundred was her sense of failure. For she saw that Stacey was 
still restless, still vaguely dissatisfied, and she knew that, after all, 
she had not sufficed. She did not know that the woman was not 
bom who would have sufficed for Stacey Russell, and it was years 
before she understood that this was where the truth lay. In 
those days she merely saw that Stacey was going to the war 
because she, no more than Sylvia, was strong enough to hold 
him. Child as she was, however, she seemed to have kept that 
piece of knowledge to herself. Perhaps she consoled herself 
with the popular belief that with Kimberley relieved and the 
surrender of Cronje the war would soon come to an end. 
Stacey, the poison out of his blood, would come back, and they 
would leave this hotel life which she so detested, and follow the 
sun again to the blue lake, sleeping beneath the calm gaze of the 
mountains she wanted, and Stacey did not, to climb. 

One thing there was, all the time, to console her — the know- 
^ ledge that his book was finished ; the first book he had written 
for years, and that it was to be published in tRe Spring. 

When he would not be there to sec it. For she knew, now, 
that when the Wroxeter Yeomanry sailed at the end of February, 
Stecey would go with it. Against that contingency she watched 
him feverishly correcting his proofs; watched him without a 
word, as if already the chapter was finished, as if she knew words 
now were useless. 

The sight of him in his uniform nearly reduced her to tears; 

for despite the fact that in it he looked more attractive than ever, 

his thin face, his nervous, excited gestures (so like those of a 

schoolboy, she thought) made her feci sad and a little pitiful. 

The glory of war had passed this child by : all her life it was to do 

so. As long as she lived Virginia Brodie saw nothing but its 

mtihty. Its legacy of human misery. Stacey Russell, attractive, 

metfectual creature that he was, had here builded better than he 

knew; he had shown her, in an idle moment, perhaps, but once 

and for all, that war produced nothing but war, that every war 

ran out along the channels of human folly and shortsightedness 

from some other earlier war. Rorke s Drift, Cctewayo. Majuba 

Hill. • . . These words stood in her mind, like signposts, for 
ever# 

good-bye to Stacey one cold wet day, towards the end 
01 February, nineteen-hundred. The memory of his last look 
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haunted her, for it was a strange mingling of things that were 
familiar, that belonged to the blue lake, with that other element 
of relief, of excitement, adventure that she had seen on his face 
before — that evening when she met him at Victoria Station en 
route for Dover and Italy. Something new — something untried 
(and a little hazardous, for preference) — she saw, with a pang, 
that he could never be happy for long without it. For one second 
of untold bitterness she thought : He's never tried a war ... he 
knows more about me than he knows about fighting. . . . 

For three months after Stacey's departure she stayed on in 
her Bloomsbury hotel, very lonely, tragically unemployed (and 
unemployable) listening to barrel-orjans in the London streets 
playing songs that seemed horrible to her, like The Absent-Minded 
Beggar and »'<? don't Want to Fight, buoyed up by the brief 
letters which came for her and by the tide of good fortune which, 
with the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking and the occupation of 
Johannesburg, she supposed must be bringing SUicey’s return 
daily nearer. Cheered, too, by the appearance of his book, with 
its simple dedication : “To Virginia, very gratefully" and by the 
sight of the words “Gravedona. Como, 28ih September, 1899" 
on the final page. It was well reviewed, and these things a little 
distracted Virginia’s attention from the war, which went on 
through the hot summer of nineteen-hundred until, unable any 
longer to bear the heat and the long emptiness of her days, she 
went olfto the country, where occasional letters trickled through 
to her and where, presently, she began to look for something to 
do, but without success. She tried, then, what it docs not seem 
too often to occur to the unemployable woman to do — she tried 
to improve her mind. She read widely, perfected her French and 
tried by all the mearvs in her power to keep her mind from 
dwelling upon the quarrel in South Africa which seemed to have 

swallowed up the greater part of her life. 


VI 

By Aucust she began to sec the necessity of finding some 
opening for her new-found knowledge, for her funds were 
Sn-ng to run short. It never occurred to her that Stacey 

wo^uld send her money: why should he? Most 
any citlicr way. He so comfortably assumed in his letters to her 
that money grew on trees, that all she needed to do was to get up 
a little earlier each morning and pick what she required. She 
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presently found a post in Essex with a Mrs. Howard, a young and 
pretty woman who wanted for the greater part of the day to for- 
get that she had added two small girls to the population of the 
world. They were charming youngsters and saved Virginia 
from remembering too often how long ago it was since Stacey 
had written to her. She had been there only a few weeks, how- 
ever, before she had a letter which told her that he was in hospital 
with malaria, but was not coming home, and then nothing else 
until the note in a strange hand which told her he was dead. 

In the days that immediately followed she walked about, 
performed her duties, talked and ate, as one in a dream. To 
nobody could she speak of Stacey’s death, for everybody here 
knew her as “ Miss Brodie.” For the mistress of a young man 
dead, however gloriously, in South Africa, they would have, she 
knew, no use as the guardian of their children. She was a little 
ill without knowing it, and strangely restless, so that the flat 
outstretched country, so new to her and so lovely that fine hot 
summer, became presently unbearable. In a mad desire to 
escape from it and from the stinging ecstasy of beauty remem- 
bered, she craved a week's holiday and, though the Howards 
obviously thought she was a little mad, went off to spend it in 
London, which lay panting in the heat and which seemed, at 
night, to lie over her like a shroud. She wished sometimes that 
that indeed was what it was. for she had lost suddenly, at eigh- 
teen, the urge and desire to live, and she saw presently that in 
London she would never recapture it. She stood more chance 
of that if she went back to Essex and took charge again of her 
duties. She waited for the end of her week with some impati- 
ence, and wished fretfully that her head would not ache and that 
the sight of that blue water, topped by bluer sky and ice-crowned 
mountains, would not so continuously assail her. She had to 
lorget, for nothing was to be done by remembering. 

So she went back to Essex, and there she found a letter from 
Frances Hussey which said : 


I have only just heard that Stacey Russell has died in South 
j^rica. I am, however, very glad to hear that before his death 

o** his ways and that, had he lived, he 

S to the death of a relative in the war. 

^ite providential, this, as I expect most of yours is gone by 
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At this point Virginia, reading her letter at the nursery tea- 
table, slipped quietly back in her chair, her eyes closed, and 
stayed like it so long that the young Howards fled shrieking for 
assistance. And young Mrs. Howard, coming in hastily in 
tea-gown and irritation, promptly picked up the letter from the 
floor and read it before doing anything for the unfortunate 
Virginia who took a most troublesome time to come out of her 
dead faint, and was not in the least apologetic when she did. 
Perhaps, knowing "her employer, she was well enough aware that 
she had read her letter, so that the more usual excuses for making 
a nuisance of oneself may have seemed a little supererogatory. 

But Blanche Howard, furnished with another antidote to the 
incredible boredom of feminine existence, decided at the end of a 
week, during which Virginia, steadily refusing to see a doctor, 
had walked about like a wraith, to send for this Frances Hussey. 
The girl might be going to be really ill . . . might be going to 
have a baby. Young women who did this sort of thing did. 
One couldn't be too careful. So Frances Hussey came, very 
much the great lady and very condescending to the flulfy little 
Blanche so obviously anxious to get a connection of hers, 
Frances Hussey’s, out of the house that her family pride was 
lured into defending even Virginia, who had so seriously injured 
it. She would, she said, take her nicce home at once, and refus- 
ing Blanche Howard’s tca.-she had herself shown up to Virginia's 

room. 

Virginia was in bed, ob\iously ill and appearing not even 
surprised to see her aunt, who came and stood by her bedside 

and said : "Arc you going to have a baby?" 

“No," said Virginia, as if it didn't matter, either way. 

“That woman thinks you arc. What's the matter with you, 

then?" 

“Nothing. I'm tired, that's all." 

"You’re not paid to be tired. Hasn't that woman told you 

that-’" 

“Not yet.” 

“What <lo you propose to do with yourscu. 

“I don't know. Aunt Frank." 

“Well. I’ve told that woman I'll take you away at once. I 
don't suppose you want to come, and I'm quite sure 1 don t want 
to have you. But that woman mustn't know that. Wc can 
settle our accounts afterwards. So get up and put your clothes 
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on and we’ll go. I’ve got a cab outside.” 

To her surprise Virginia raised no objection. She got wearily 
out of bed, sat on the edge of it for a moment, pushing her heavy, 
red-brown hair off her face and sighed deeply. Frances Hussey 
looked at her — at the while skin of her throat and bosom from 
which the lace of her nightdress fell away, at the masses of wavy 
hair, coloured and warm like an October morning — and hated 
her. Phil’s child — and Don’s — and no better than she should 
be. These Hussey women were hussies. The old joke ran 
through her mind as she looked at Virginia. There she sat, in 
that ridiculous nightdress, not caring ... as if she were still a 
respectable woman, as if what she had done didn’t matter, as 
though it were a thing you could wipe out. 

‘‘Better hurry up,” she said, and walked away to the window, 
where she stood gazing out upon Blanche Howard’s roses until 
Virginia’s dressing was complete. She thought she bated 
Virginia because she had done this unbelievable thing, forgetting 
that she always had hated her, and not knowing that there was 
now a new quality in her hating. She hated her because of her 
knowledge . . . because, already, at eighteen, she knew things 
Frances Hussey was aware now that she would never know. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 

At Cedars Lodge nothing had changed save that Frances Hussey 
had a new housekeeper named Martha Gray, engaged, as Vir- 
ginia thought, to prevent gossip in the kitchen. But Martha was 
kind, her manner perfect, and Virginia got well with a quickness 
for which she, in part at least, was responsible. There was, 
however, an event which completed her cure, which made her 
feel that all was not over, that roused the fighting Hussey spirit 
in her. She had been home for just upon three weeks, when a 
woman who considered herself of some importance in the villap 
came to lea, but not. apparently, to meet Virginia Brodie. She 
made that quite sufficiently obvious, talking all the time ot paro- 
chial matters, of the war, the General Election and the chancy 
of a Unionist majority, carefully excluding Virginia from the 
conversation and as successfully managing to escape seeing her 
when she made her adieux. And when she had gone Frances 
Hussey said: “Tm sorry. I hope you don t blame me. Its 
quite inevitable, I'm afraid. You can’t expect people to 

'‘^‘Tdon’t." said Virginia, “but I'm polite to many people of 

"'^FrTncis^Hussers^milcd. “Really, my dear Virginia . . 

“You think I'm not in a position to 
because I’ve lived with a man I wasn’t married to. I suppose. 
I don’t know why that should strike me as funny but 

“I don't think you'll find it at all funny if you live to be a hUlc 
older I should advise you to face the truth at once. Tha 
woman’s a sign and symbol She stands or P;*hc omn.orn 
You can’t do what you have done and expect to pick up hte just 

"‘‘iXTCecft" (And she W.i'r. ever, put life 

down.) “BuU don’t sec how other people have been harmed by 

what I did.” 

“What about the deserted wile' . 

“Oh, does the woman who’s just gone out stand for outraged 

wifehood? Well, Sylvia Russell wasn t deserted. She and 
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Stacey hadn’t lived together for two years when we met. She 
didn't mind — much.” 

“That’s what he told you, I suppose. All the same, lie was 
going back to her.” 

“I have only your word for that.” 

Her voice trembled a little, for something told her it was true ; 
that Stacey, had he lived, did intend to go back to his wife. She 
had never had the courage to find out for certain, but she must. 
There were ways of doing it. She might write to Sylyia ... to 
Ethel Eliot — no, not to Ethel. Ethel might lie, and somehow 
she did not believe that Sylvia would. But that, too, was only 
an instinct. She had never met Sylvia Russell, never written to 
her; she knew only what Stacey had been used to say of her, and 
her instinct to trust her now was probably wrong. But she 
meant to put it to the test because it was suddenly imperative 
that she should find out for certain whether this thing was true 

or not. She thought: If she hates me she’ll probably say it’s 
true, anyway. . . . 

Frank was saying: “You may as well face the facts, 

Virginia. You’ve done for yourself. Socially and otherwise. 

People won’t forget— and they Nyon’l forgive. And you’ve 

spoiled your chances of getting married, if that’s what you 

wanted. Nobody will marry you now. You may as well face 
that fact, too.” 

Virginia stared at her. 


“My dear aunt, this is the beginning of the twentieth century, 
she said, and laughed. But underneath she was a litt 

frighten^ perhaps, of beir 

^at night she wrote to Sylvia Russell on that one poin 

Ihe wrotrwS h® "'Oman to whoi 

a^^ e hor enemy. I, was, in many ways, an extraordit 

Stecev had me "'""On. Was it true tht 

“me home, to return to her? MigI 
sh^ please, have a straight plain answer? 

Iater^"’v1m- =‘0™'='' =» fow day 

® I? .e®** 'masmed nothing like it, had hoped fo 

heM ® ^ kind. She had not known that the worl 

held women who could think and write like this the LT 

^d at the best cold politeness or 71 1st b^talfy L^dow? 

or reproaches ; at the worst abuse. And Sylvia wrote ^ 0 ™^ 
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heart overflowing with kindness, with a sympathy and under- 
standing that was like balm to Virginia's troubled youthful 
pride. It was not that Sylvia Russell denied the truth or tried 
to alter the look of it, but only that she seemed to understand 
how the thing had come about, why she and Stacey had done the 
thing they had done and where it mattered and where it did not. 

Her letter told Virginia all she wanted to know and quite 
definitely it comforted her. It set down the cold lact that Stacey 
had indeed meant to return to her, that he had done it belore, 
and that this explained why she had given him a year to rc-con- 
sidcr his plea for divorce; that he had not it in him to be faithful 
to anybody for long but that he always meant to be, that he 
never consciously deceived. And Sylvia seemed to understand 
how it came about that Stacey should have seemed to her so 
wonderful, so very much worth all the risks she had run and, 
too, that she had not grasped very well then what they were. 
“You were much too young to stand the siege Stacey put up, for 
he was a very charming person, and I do not doubt that he was 
very much in love with you. Neither do I doubt that he made 
you very happy while it lasted. Stacey was no one s for kceflg. 
1 stopped loving him long ago, but I never stopped seeing what^ 
charming, lovable person he was. But I understood him a little 
better. I think, than he understood himself, and that, I lancy, 
annoyed him a little." She had learnt, she said, to accept him 
as he was, and not to blame him for it. and she had tried steadily 
to build up a life of her own that he couldn't touch, in which he 
had no part. And. at the end she wrote: “Lhope you will be 
happy again some day and meet a man who will give you all the 
happiness Stacey gave you for a while, but with that added sense 
of stability and permanence he could never, alas, give anyone. 
But don’t Imagine there's nothing to come to you from life it you 
don't. I ife is more than its personal relationships. Slaecy and 
Como were only a little bit of it, just something you had to go 
through, part of your natural human cxpcncnce. A^vc al . 
don't let anybody make you think yourscll a smner. rhey v 
quickly enough if you let them. And, as a pos ‘’Crip 
glad, anyway, about the book. It’s the best thing Stacey cvei 
did— and it's yours. Come and see me some day, and if you 
want any help, if you think I can be ot any use to you al all, 
please don't hesitate to let me know.” 
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It was not until much later that Virginia went to .see her, but 
she treasured the letter and followed its advice. She found a 
job. It took her in the New Year away from the border country 
of dark pines and heather to an agricultural county where neat, 
prosperous farms and well-tilled fields stood against the sky. 
From her bed.room window she could see the bluc-black head of 
Solbury Hill, the dark wood, climbing the side of the deep valley 
to imberford, and line after line of shining fields quiet beneath 
sun or moon. 4 

Her job she recognized for a dull one. She had constituted 
herself companion and reader to an old woman with a great love 
of books and failing eyesight, the atmosphere of whose home was 
somehow only a more amiable edition of that she had so long 
shared with her aunt. Old Mrs. Saxton gave Virginia the idea 
that most of her had ceased to exist the day her son, Arthur 
Saxton, went to the war, which here, at the beginning of ninc- 
teen-one, still dragged on. Her grandson, young Richard 
Saxton, was still at Oxford. The old lady talked to Virginia 
about both of them. She adored them, but she appeared 
scarcely to be aware of the existence of her daughter-in-law, a 
tall, palely-coloured, vague creature who seemed not to have 
sufficient existence to have produced a son, so that the wonderful 
much-talked-of Richard became to Virginia something of a 
myth. She felt a little depressed by the atmosphere that per- 
vaded the house. She had lived so long with women whose lives 
had been tw sted awry because their men had died, or because 
there had been no men, that she had half supposed she was 
entitled to something now that should present a better balance 
to the world. She did not find it at Huish Priors. Here again 
were two women marking time — until their men came home! 

It surprised her to find how little she belonged to them or 
shared their habit of mind. She had believed herself tremend- 
ously in love with Stacey Russell : she had ordered her life for a 
space on the assumption that love would last for ever— that it 
enough, that it filled a life. But it hadn't lasted for ever : it 
had filled not even one year of life ; she did not like to think of the 
brevity of that gratuJe passion. Surely it had begun to die in that 
moment when she had seen that she, for Stacey, was a com- 
peutor With the war for his interest ? Stacey had been dead 
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nearly eight months. And nothing of him lived 'at all. All that 
she had known of him lay in a few feet of South African soil, and, 
in a sense, some little piece of herself lay there with him, as dead 
as he — all that part of herself which had rushed on Romance, as 
on a spear, sharp entry into some better and happier world. She 
had a tremendous sense of futility, of waste, as if in her ignorance 
she had deliberately cut out some part of her life and thrown it 
away. She did not look back upon those days and nights of love 
because there, in the place in which she might have expected to 
find them harboured warmly against Time, they were not. 
Nothing was there but a blank, a sane and rounded emptiness 
which had no quality of pain or unhappiness whatsoever. 

She had tried not to whine nor to repine. She had tackled her 
aunt and wrested from her a promise not to queer her pilch at 
Huish Priors. "After all, if you do, what do you gain?” she 
said, “ni have to stay here if I can't get a job— and you'll hate 
that. You want to get rid of me. Here's your chance.” 

Frances Hussey talked about her conscience, her duly and her 
responsibility; but her need to get rid of her niece was greater 
than any of them. So Virginia went to Huish Priors and read 
Barrie, Conrad, Hardy, May Sinclair, Somerset Maugham, 
"Elizabeth.” Violet Hunt, Zangwill and many another to the old 
woman who ruled there. It was not an exciting life, but at least 
it was beautifully set. The year strode on, growing in colour 
and beauty. Its pageantry touched Virginia's young heart, 
confirming her belief that life lay in front of her, not behind, that 
it was somehow good and worth while, and she thought she 
knew what Wordsworth had meant when he said: 


One impulse front a vernal wood 
Can leach you more of man. 
Of mural evil and of ^ood 
Than all the sages can. 


She lived quietly, happily, day by day, immutably in the Pre- 
sent, without memory, regret or anticipation. She did riot feel 
that life was passing by her. nor was she swept by any wild desire 
to rush out and bid it stand and deliver. It was enough to be 
living her own life, to have escaped from the gin fate had set lor 
her feet. The dark, gloomy London house with its shadow of the 
past lying like a black cloud upon it had faded from her mind, 
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and the bare austerities of Cedars Lodge. Life at Huish Priors 
was a thing more gracious in outline, more rounded to a whole, 
than any she had so far encountered. It soothed and calmed, 
and whether it satisfied ornot was just then an unimportant point. 
She felt at peace in this old house which shared its name with the 
village that ran up steeply out of Imberford, though it boasted 
no name upon its gates. Was it the village which gave the house 
its name, or the house the village? Nobody knew. There had 
been no village that anybody could remember before the house 
— only a stray cottage or two and an old inn which had persisted, 
been rebuilt and flourished now as the Prior Arms. Huish 
Priors itself must at some time or other have been somebody's 
“folly,” and the builder must have had his mind more upon a 
church than upon a dwelling-house. It was of stone, the front 
fretted and multi-figured, the faces beaten flat and smooth by the 
winds that swept up from the valley and from the higli grounds 
surrounding it. It had come into the Saxtons’ hands in the 
early part of the eighteenth century and had been added to, im- 
proved and modernized by a succession of Saxtons building for 
young wives and for posterity; but nobody had tampered with 
that lofty, ecclesiastical face. Nobody, Virginia felt, would have 
dared. No Saxton, certainly, if the air that permeated the house 

in their absence was in any way typical of the family attitude to 
their home. 

She wondered sometimes about tliese absent men ; but a line 
of indift'ercnce crossed her curiosity, so that her thoughts of them 
came and went in her mind as a definite pattern of light and dark. 
Though she had imbibed the doctrine that women’s lives 
depended upon men, she had known very few. She did pot 
remember her father. There had been her Uncle Jack — a mere 
memory of a young and pleasing face and figure who had been 
there occasionally, and then, suddenly, no more at all. And there 
had been the brothers and young men friends of Bridget Lane 
Nobody after that but Stacey Russell— and the young men who 
had taught her the Boston Waltz at Ethel’s panics. All that 
belonged to some other life. In this one there were no men at 
au, save the vicar, the doctor, an elderly brother of old Mrs 
b^tori s and a stray relative or two not sufficiently male, as 
Virginia put it to herself, to be noticeable. These two women 

companionship in 

Neville Gardens, and Virginia sighed a little even here, in her 
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Little oasis of contentment. Without being aware of it, she 
wanted the kind of life that other people lived. The day was not 
yet. but it was coming, when it would dawn upon her that that 
passionate resolve of hers not to be robbed of life had not been 
carried through. An hour of Spring — false Spring, that did not 
move forward to the w-ealth and pageantry of Summer — she had 
had that. Was that all there was to be of life — for her? Why, 
It was as if a rose put forth buds against the winds of March. 

She did not ask herself these things yet. She had not begun to 
ask herself them even in the summer, when Richard Saxton, 
“down” from Oxford and done, for the moment at least, with 
travels and visits, came home for good. 

Ill 

He was twenty-two and he came home regretfully, expecting 
to be bored and to have his determination to follow his father to 
South Africa steadfastly resisted — first by his mother s tears and 
secondly by his grandmother's strength of will. But he looked 
once at Virginia and straightway forgot South Africa. 

And Virginia looked at him. She saw only that he was young, 
slim and dark, and looked as if he could run a long way. Her 
youth and vitality saluted his. Across the dinner-table, young 
Richard smiled at her and Virginia smiled back, that lovely smile 
of hers that came up slowly but was, in the finish, a vivid, arrest- 
ing thing. Richard thought he had never seen anybody so 
tremendously alive; but Virginia fell that until that moment of 
imiling salutation she had not really been alive at alk that even as 
>hc smiled at him her heart had quickened in her body. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 

Richard said : “It is a nice county, isn't it? How much have 
you seen of this comer of it?” 

It was the second day of his home-coming, aod he sat upon the 
old south wall against which the fig-tree grew, upon which he had 
been used to climb as a small boy. Virginia, who had come into 
the garden to gather roses and stayed to talk to Richara, thought 
that even to sec somebody sitting on a wall made the world seem 
younger. This young man had only been home two days — but 
already Huish Priors was a different place — its occupants fresh 
people. The old lady wanted less attention — and less reading, 
thank heaven, for Virginia hated reading aloud and the sitting- 
still it entailed: and young Mrs. Saxton, Richard’s mother, had 
some colour in her cheeks, a prettier way with her hair and a 
personality, of sorts, it seemed, after all. No lives of their own. 
... It was certainly true of these Saxton women! Richard’s 
coming — and, more, Richard’s evident intention to remain — had 
released some spring in them so that they, too, sat up and looked 
out at life with some show of interest. There should be a dinner- 
party — people should come to tea, to dance, to play tennis. . . . 

Virginia, thinking these things, yet answered Richard quite 
sensibly. 

“Oh, I’ve been down through the woods to Imberford, down 
again to Clutlon and Clunbury and once to a place called Eye. 
I likod that. I had tea at a lovely old inn there.” 

“The Tudor. Jolly old place. Did you run up against old 
Jeremy Bentley?” 

“No . . . who is Jeremy Bmtiey?” 

"Oh, rather a character in these parts, very striking to look at. 
He s a gentleman farmer and caused a huge sensation here years 
ago by ploughing his fields by steam.” 

“Oh,!’ said Virginia, who did not know, nor very much care to 
know, anything about agriculture. 

"Doesn’t steam ploughing interest you?” 

Virginia laughed, as if it were answer enough. 

“What does interest you, Virginia?” 
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“Hearing you call me Virginia.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you oughtn't to, I suppose.” 

“Rubbish! . . . Virginia, can’t we go walking together some 
day soon? There are lots of places I can show you. We could 
walk across to Solbury Hill one day and have lunch somewhere.” 

“You seem to forget I'm paid to read to Mrs. Saxton, not to 
go walking with her grandson.” 

“Why shouldn't you do both? I'm sure you're a better walker 
than you are reader. Even in that absurd skirt.” 

“It isn't absurd.” 

“Of course it is. I wonder women stand it. Such a silly 
conspiracy this one that pretends women haven't any legs.” 

‘’Oh, my skirls aren't as long as all that. And I go walking in 
quite a short one.” 

“Do you! Do you really . . .?” He smiled. “How do you 
get on with the old lady, my revered grandmother?” 

“Very well, don't I?” 

“I did think you did, rather. But what on earth made you 
come? It isn't your job at all — and I’m sure you must hate 
reading aloud.” 

“I do, but I can't do much else beside read, write people s 
letters and talk French a little. And I wanted a job.” 

‘•Modem feminine craze for independence, eh? Why didn’t 
you get trained for something?” 

“Because 1 never had a chance. I mean, nobody ever thought 
of it — not even 1. At least, not in lime.” 

“Good Lord! Do you expect to begin in your cradle? You re 
a perfect kid — there’s oceans of lime now, if you really want to.” 
Again he smiled at her. “Don't believe you do, really.” 

‘*1 do, though— but it's too late. I haven't any money left. 
I ncvijT had much, and I spent it on something else. 

The sudden wistful expression on her face seemed to amuse 

Richard. j n u * 

“Rluc'd it in, I suppose . . . fast life and all that. . . . 

Naughty Virginia!” 

Virginia was very quiet suddenly, arranging and rearranging 
her roses in her basket and looking at them, not at Richard, who 

said presently : 

“Like this place, Virginia?” 

“This house? Very much ... oh, very much. The garden 
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and the stone terrace in front and the yew trees make me think 
of a house I once saw in Italy. Only that was much bigger, of 
course. It seems to be only the people who can afford to live in 
palaces who have gardens in Italy.” 

“Oh, an Italian villa, was it? Which one?” 

“The ViUa Carlotta.” 

“Why, she’s been to Como. Lucky Virginia! You’ve beaten 
me. You must have gone in your cradle.” 

“I was seventeen.” 

“How old are you now, Virginia?” 

“I shall be twenty in November.” 

“Nineteen! And she reads Tess and the naughty Mrs. j 
Egerton to my grandmother. It’s positively indecent!” 

The colour came up into Virginia’s face, delighting him. 

*'Have you read Tess to her, Virginia?” 

No she wouldn’t let me. I’ve read Sentimental Tommy and j 
Tommy and Grizel and The Little Minister and Almayer's Folly by \ 
a Mr. Conrad, a new writer, and Audrey Craven by May Sinclair, 
another new writer, I think. . . . And now I must go in.” 

Richard jumped off the wall and walked along at her side, 

“Virginia, what about that walk?” 

“Some day, perhaps ... if I stay here.” 

‘‘Of course you'll slay here. Why shouldn't you?” 

She did not answer. 

Vir^^nia ’’ come? Be truthful, 

“I liked it before.” 


*‘Oh, too truthful Virgijiia!” 

She smiled at him and was gone and 
and did not appear at lunch. 


developed a headache 


cnnM Priors With Richard. Nothing 

well anrf r-h ^as behaving unusually 

They were both young • they 

nobodv "‘*'^5' hindered them overmuch ; though 

nobody knew perhaps, how often they went out together. And 

Virginia well-born and connected as she was knovro to he 

(merely bitten by this modem microbe of independence) was a 

avourite with the old lady, who. just then, would have^looked 
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favourably upon anybody who could keep her beloved Richard 
at home. To have a son at the war was sufficient — this horrible 
war which still dragged along and looked as though it might go 
on for ever. Of course if one had an Empire one had to fight to 
keep it: that was understood. All the same, there had been a 
good many wars in her day, old Mrs. Saxton thought, — minor 
affairs in India, Egypt and in Afghanistan; the Crimean War 
(soon after her marriage, that was), the Indian Mutiny and a lot 
of trouble in China. . . . There had been wars enough. She 
wanted her son home and her grandson to remain there, and she 
smiled upon Virginia because she was young enough and 
attractive enough to keep him there, for the moment. 


Ill 


It was after their walk over to Clutton that something In Vir- 
ginia took fright. They had met. as they came into the village, 
a handsome old man whom Richard had saluted, and Virginia, 
taken by his tall, upright figure and flashing eye, had inquired his 
name. That, she was told, was Jeremy Bentley— r/ie Jeremy 
Sachevercll Bentley, about whom he’d once talked to her, the 
man who’d ploughed his fields, to Virginia’s intense disinterest, 
by machinery before anybody else had as much as seen a steam 

plough. . , 

“He boasts that he was the third man in England to use Smith s 


I 


Cultivator,” Richard told her now. 

Virginia laughed, as she had laughed before at th^s learned 
agricultural talk. She had never heard of Smith’s Cultivator, 
but she saw, for herself, that many of the surrounding farmers 

still tilled and sowed by horse plough and by hand. 

“Yes ” said Richard, “the steam plough didn’t do everything 
that was expected of it. I believe ... I’m afraid I’m not vcm> 
well up4n it. The old lady can tell you . . - she used to know 
the old man and his wife years ago, before I was born or thought 

""‘‘But since a w'orld with Richard in it was so much more de- 
lightful than a world which knew him 

J^emy Bentley back into his proper part of it and talked abou 

’°Sul'’ird1nner..ime .hat evening he emerged again It wa^ 
Richard's fault, for he it was who told h.s grandmother that they 
had seen him that afternoon. " looking as young as ever. 
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“He’s well over seventy,” said the old lady. “He must be. 
Seventy-four or five, at least. He came here to farm the year I 
was married . . . eighteen-fifty-one that was. ... He was a 
very young man then — very handsome, too, with a moustache 
I remember, and no whiskers, which was unusual, then. I 
remember, too, how he thrilled all the local feminine hearts. I, 
of course, was a bit of a girl then — not any older than you, my 
dear, though I was married.” 

Virginia smiled at her, and Richard said: 

“He intends to live to be a hundred.” 

“He will, if he sets his heart upon it. He always got his own 
way. A terrible old bully I used to think him, but he married a 
very pretty little wife.” 

“Did he bully her, too?” Virginia inquired. 

“Well, my dear, — we used to think so. She was a lot younger 
than he was and she really was exquisitely pretty when I first 
knew her. Lovely regular features and enormous eyes in a tiny 
face. And a beautiful skin. She had lots of children — nearly ail 
girls, too— and she faded early.” 

Did you see very much of them?” Virginia inquired politely. 
‘Not after his eldest daughter was killed in the hunting-field. 
He shut himself up after that' I fancy. Poor man, he wasn’t 
very lucky in his children.” 

“What happened to them?” Virginia asked. 

Well, the only boy was killed in some war or other . , . and 
there was the girl who was killed hunting. And there was one 
who ran away with a neighbouring farmer. A married man. 
Beth I think her name was. A terrible scandal. Old Bentley 
furious and turned the man out of the farm ... he rented 

ittromhim. They went out of the neighbourhood. There were 
people, 1 remember, who sympathized with them ” 

The old lady shook her head. Virginia was silent. 

^‘rnc, wasn't it?” said Richard. 

oil 9”’ ^‘■est boy, there are always sentimental, romantic- 
ml^dS themselves 'broad- 

wife’”' ‘"“"c 

wife. It was Richard s mother who spoke. "I'm sure Arthur 

told me something of the sort.” \ c 

^,<nie, too, of course, that the old 
man had prevented the girl rfom getting married when she had 
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the chance. But it was, I believe, a very unsuitable alliance. 
Besides, he vetoed her sisters' marriages, too. . . . They might 
have done the same and made the same excuse.” 

“Oh, yes — ‘the old maids of Cliinbury Hall!’ ” said Richard s 
mother. “I remember the phrase now. There were two other 
girls, too.” 

“Was it two? I forget. One wanted to become a doctor, but 
consoled herself eventually by marrying a dentist. That was 
Eve, I think. And the other one's still at home, for all I know 
to the contrary. I don't know, though— it’s years since 1 had 
anything to do with them.” 

“Was it . . . was it because of the daughter who ran away 

. . . that you stopped seeing them?” 

It was Virginia who spoke. Her voice sounded thm and sharp 
in her own ears. She expected them to look at her in surprise, 


but they did not. 

"Dear me. no,” said the old lady calmly. “It was years^fore 
then that people stopped asking the Bentleys anywhere. The old 
man shut himself up. became quite a rt^luse after that hunting- 
field tragedy. One just forgot about him.” 

“Was she happy, do you know?” 

“The girl who ran away? Presumably. I never heard. 

“She had some children, I believe.” said Richards mother. 

“I confess I feel a lot of sympathy for her.” 

"Do you'’ Why'?” asked the old lady, though less contemptu- 
ously than she usually spoke to her daughter-in-law— almost as 

though she were interested, for once, m her , 

But Dorothy Saxton's courage had petered out. She did not 

defend her sneaking sympathy with the erring 
Vircinia suspected that she nourished it only as a fellow 

have known belter. ha,, she sat very still, 

-re not there- 
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wishing that he had never come, that she had never come. 

But when she looked at him and he smiled at her, her heart 
seemed to stop beating. 

They went presently into the long room that was open to the 
early summer night in which, like a lantern at a masquerade, the 
moon hung in a sky that was dark and blue and strewn with 
silver. Those were the days when neither gramopiionc nor wire- 
less had arrived to banish the amateur singer, and when coffee 
was drunk Richard’s mother went to the piano and sang. She 
had a pretty voice but no taste, and Virginia, whom Stacey 
Russell had taught to care for words as well as music, never 
enjoyed her singing. To-night, however, she chose a couple of 
songs from The Geisha, and Virginia unexpectedly remembered 
that delirious evening, years ago, when she had gone with Bridget 
and her friends to see that play, and wondered why she should 
feel so suddenly unhappy. When, the singing done, Richard 
suggested that they should go to look at the moon, it was sonie- 
how a relief to be able to say that she had promised to play 
patience with his grandmother. The thought of Bridget, with a 
home of her own, a husband and probably a baby now, stood for 
something that made her heart ache when ver she thought of it. 
bo, looking sulky, Richard went out and looked at the moon by 
himself, which apparently made it seem not so good, for he came 
Pack very soon and hung about until the game was finished and 
the old lady was slipping the cards back into their case 

You’ve wasted a perfectly lovely half-hour,” he said to 
Virginia, playing that silly game. It’s a simply marvellous 


finH if out how to look at it for five minutes, but run and 

f oot care to sec 

you hink^vT m h, Richard’s face. “And don’t 

would tennis one afternoon soon? It 

wou d be nice, wouldn’t it, to ask the Wharton girls? You used 
to play a very good game Nvith Mavis.” 

sm^e ofh"^‘rterntouTafte?th1sX''°"’ 

back he threw it over 
left to ^ hum^ her ouuide as if he had five minutes 

. They walked down the stone terrace, across the lawn 
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and out, without a word, into the fairy world beyond. When the 
house was well behind them they stopped as by common consent, 
and stood quite still looking not at the night or the lovely moon, 
but at each other. Their hearts pounded : their faces looked 
strangely white in the moonlight. Without a word they found 
themselves suddenly in each other's arms. 

It was Richard who said: •'YouTc not kissing me at all, 
Virginia. YouTe letting me kiss you. . . . That’s not all I 
want.” 

Virginia said nothing: paler than ever her face looked in the 
moonlight. White and gold, she was, like one of the tall lilies 
in the garden behind them, Richard thought, and with something 
strange about her — something he had never seen before— remote 
— sacrificial. A queer word, that, to come into his mind. 

’’Don’t you Mo/fr to kiss me?” he demanded. 

‘•Yes,” said Virginia, “most terribly.” 

“Mean il?“ 


“Yes.” 

“Then do it. ...” 

He pulled her up to him and did not grumble any more. But 
presently, as they walked on together through the garden, he 

said : 

“Virginia, have you ever kissed a man before? 

“Yes . . . ' 


“Have you ever wanted to . . . like that? 

She said, almost without hesitation at all ; ”No . . • 

For suddenly she knew that she never had wanted to kiss Stacey 
Russell. She had wanted him to kiss her. That piece ot 
knowledge stalked amazingly into her mind with the cltect of a 
torch held high above thick gloom. It altered the whole look of 
that relationship, chased from her mind, in some unexpected 
fashion, the shadows left there by the converstuion at dinner. 
She could have explained that dead and gone relationship toOod. 

She may even have thought as she put her hand on Richard s 
arm and pressed closely aga.nst .ha. she co.dd har e cxplamcd 

it to Richard. 


IV 


Somewhere in .he deep wa.ches of .he ..igh. she ^ 
terribly aw-are that she could not. It never could 
to antibody, because to nobody could she transfer that immense 
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clarity of vision which made her, for the first time in her life, 
understand by what she was attracted, by what driven, two years 
ago when the figure of Stacey Russell had seemed to fill the 
world. Romance after the dull ugly existence of Neville Gar- 
dens, life after the slow but steady attempt of others to crush out 
her natural zest for it: sharp, keen gratitude for somebody’s 
appreciation and admiration, for the knowledge that at last she 
was wanted, that she had. after all, a place of her own in the 
world. What was there she would not have given up for the 
wonderful being who offered her these things, this heady piece 
of knowledge? 

But what would any of these people understand of that? 

After all, we can t have every young w'oman who imagines 
herself unhappy at home . , The amused, scornful tone of 
old Mrs. Saxton's voice rang in her cars. “She was of good 
family— she should have known better. Breeding should 


No, there wasn’t anything to do about it. That same clarity 
ol vision which made so clear to her that precipitate action of two 
ywrs ago made clear to her also the outlook of other people— all 
this Saxton clan which believed that women existed for men that 
all the excuses were for men, that the Saxton women, and women 

that ever 

SO Slightly stood in need of excuse. 

There was only one thing she could do. She could go away 
There were other jobs, and she had only just begun to fall in love 
with R.chard and he w th her. She could slop it if sheViked- 
would escape while there \vas still time. She thought these 
things calmly, but all the time her heart seemed on the vcrce of 
snappmg asunder l.k. a .hing grown sudd -nl^b .1™ 

rr;: r::: '^■^'-‘'-^a.rcauy^she ,ovcd bt 

had been wrung out of 
wards avLfng him 

she said, which was true enough. ' “ headache, 

■Darling, how dare you have a headache to-day?" 
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“Why not to-day?" 

"Well . . . It's our day, rather, isn’t it? Or have you 
forgotten last night?" 

She shook her head. Forget something which had kept her 
awake ail night? 

"You're not going to tell me you didn’t mean it?" 

She shook her head again. 

"Or that you repent? Virginia, you did mean it — you do love 



“Terribly." she said, looking very gravely at him. 

"Why ‘terribly’? Love isn’t like that." 

“Isn't it?” 

“Not at our age. Virginia, do look a little happy about it. 
You are happy about it, aren't you?” 

Virginia wanted suddenly to cry. She stood silent, biting back 

her tears. 

"Oh. darling:' Richard said, "that headache must be bad. and 
I'm keeping you out here in the hot sun. Go and sit down there 
under the trees and i'll bring you some more cushions and some- 


thing for the head. What a brute 1 am! 

She look his headache tablets, allowed herself to be made 
comfortable among the pile of cushions from which he disen- 
tangled himself and watched him settle himself opposite her. 
"You shut >our eyes and go to sleep," he said. "1 won't talk. ’ 
Virginia obeyed, and as the pain in her head decreased a mea- 
sure of confidence stole back to her. Once again the situation 
might be explained, might be forgotten. Don't lei anybody make 
you feel yourself a sinner . . . they wdl if you let them. . . . 
You're young, and have all your life before you. SyK^a Russell s 
phrases tumbled untidily into her mind, with tonic efle^t. That 
was the sane, the only policy. Why should she not happy. 
Why because she loved Richard, should s* e suddenly feel guilty 
when she had not fell so before— and she hadn t. not once, 
not even beneath her aunt’s cold and contemptuous glances. 
Why should she tell Richard anything about ^ 

hurt him-this thing which had hapr^ned ^forc she 
aware of h.s existence? Where was the disloyalty to hini. 

Besides, was It not possible that Richard too . . -.‘'^y^man, 

with money and a position, at Oxford, in Pans. Byl n . . . 
There were things Stacey used to hint at . . . more than hint 
at for she had been templing material, with her innocent. 
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untarnished mind. (Oh, but merely to look at Richard's face 
rebuked her.) But if there were ... if he had . . . would 
Richard tell her? Young men, according to Stacey, thought 
nothing of these exploits. And nothing, she had gathered, of 
the young women who shared them. Light women who dallied 
on the primrose path, without whom all men would be virtuous. 

Light women. On her pallid face her dark lashes flullcrcd a 


moment and were still. Richard, watching her, saw the trem- 
bling of her young and very tender mouth and wanted passion- 
ately to kiss it. Virginia, so terribly conscious of his regard, 
thought that he must hear her heart t^at, must see the pulse that 
throbbed high up in her throat, and so fast it nearly choked her. 

A light woman. . . . They’d think her that. Would /?/c/Mr^/ 
think her that? Would he believe that she had been won by the 
first uplifted finger, that dignity, self-respect were with her no ' 
more than leaves flying before the wind? He would never under- 
stand that the thing had seemed a holy mission, a consecration a 
si^ from heaven. , . . (“Oh, the thing was serious, then . ! . 
all for love and the world well lost? And it began, ran its course 
and was finished with, less than two short years ago! And now 
you fancy yourself in love with me!*') Wasn’t that how he’d 
talk— how (he thing would look to him? Did the man live 

bright 

Shl ^ ^ explain : the thing was too difficult for that 

She ^uld never even make it sound feasible. . . . There never 
^uld be any explanations: either Richard must never be told or 
she must go away and never see him again. With an eflbrt she 

he was looking at her in a wwVh-it 

tay . . . stay and say nothing. Why nof’ Thnt'c #k 

Andllowtm? t 

unhappy by'tellinR him Fvl'n Y him 

be the same, It-11 be spoiled for'eveT ‘ " """ 

of her ZZt tZi "'’“oncss 
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“ Is the book interesting? Read some of it to me. . , . My 
head's much better.” 

“Would you like me to? It ought to interest you. It’s about 
Como. A girl goes off there with a man who's been told he’s 
only got a year to live.” 

Virginia’s heart had quite stopped. She said quietly: “I’ve 
read it, I think . . . L<jst Summer, it's called, isn’t it? . . . by 
Eustace Russell. . . She wondered if he had noticed the 
dedication: To Virginia. Very gratefully. He hadn’t, appar- 
ently. He said: 

“Yes. Did you like it?” 

“ I did, rather. Do you?” 

“So far, yes. . . . Sorry for the girl, though— she was a decent 
sort.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Yes . . . didn’t you? Plucky thing to do, going off like that 
with a man who couldn't marry her, just because she knew she 
could make him happy and not bothering about the music she d 


have to face alone when he was dead.” 

“Would there ... in these enlightened days ... be much 

music to face?” . • , 

“Oh, well . . . you know what the world is. A girl can t 

ever, I should say, quite get over a thing like that.” 

“But she mightn’t see that there was very much to get oyer 
... I mean if she had enough character and strength of mind 
'to go off in the first place, wouldn’t you say she’d have enough 

to face any sort of music afterwards?” ^ • v i .h 

“Probably — but she'd have a thin time of it. You neara 

everybody at dinner the other evening. . . . People arc queeP» 
about this kind of thing, and facing the music’s a dull pastime, I 
should say— the tune's apt to be so confoundedly rnonotonous. 
All the same, if you’d loved somebody as much as • • • 

Richard’s young face was alight with the yearning for the lose 

of which the very young and the very 3^^" d 

could hardly bear to look at ,t. She sajd But ^f she d 

found out she didn't love him . . . that shed made 


mistake? ... _ . 

“Oh that would be hell, said Richard. 

she’d sacrificed herself for nothing. . . . 

“Wouldn’t having been kind— helpful 
any good? I mean if the man never knew 


“She'd feel as though 
... of use ... be 

19 
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“Perhaps, but I can’t help thinking she’d feel pretty sick about 
it.” 

“Guilty, you mean?” 

The word scurried, like a lightning flash across her mind. 
Richard looked a little startled. 

“I don’t know . . . perhaps. She would, wouldn't she, if 
she ever met somebody else?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia, “I suppose she would.” 

“Besides, after a mistake of that kind you’d never be sure, 
would you? I mean . . . how could you ever be sure you 
weren’t making the same kind of mistake again?” 

“But suppose she didn’t know the truth about the first man 

until she d met the second? . . . Suppose it was only the real that 
showed up the counterfeit?” 

“I don't know," said Richard. “I'd not be too happy if 

Id so thoroughly mistaken the counterfeit for the real, first 
gooff. ...” 

Richtdiu^ir 

How beastly serious we've become,” he cried. “Whv 

hl^d How ridiculous! Is the 

d wo^, darling? I m sure the argument's been bad for it ” 

anothp’ P^'n's almost gone. May I be lazy for 

woods.” "lieht have a walk through the 

"Oh, goodr said Richard, and then, “Oh, damn'" 
whl^c wh" them across the grass came walking a tall girl in 

cushions. " there among her 

tennis in 

R^chard'i^q^;” gly. 

Miss Wharton.”^"'’^''^ Miss Brodie, 

and tk^'sdff T 

Obviously considered a ver^ acknowledged what she 

"■nie fact is, MisrBrodl^.n^i introduction, 
a headache-and we’d made un our^m' had 

made up our mmds to go a walk instead.” 
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“Oh, I see,*’ said Miss Wharton. “My mistake, evidently. 
1 suppose Mrs. Saxton got mixed.” 

“No . . . ii'smy fault. She did suggest I should fix up some 
tennis, but I'm afraid I clean forgot. . . . I'll give you a game 
with pleasure. Miss Brodic's headache wants another ten 
minutes, I know.” 

“Right you are,” said Miss Wharton, and moved away in the 
direction of the court. 

“I’m most awfully sorry, darling.” Richard whisp>ered. “Con- 
found the girl. Simply forgot all about her. You don’t mind?” 

“Not a bit. Don’t let her beat you.” 

Me gave her a look that twisted her heart as he went off. 
Virginia watched him run into the house and run out again, 
shoes changed, racket in hand, waved her hand and smiled. 

And hardened her heart. 

So that was Mavis Wharton— the girl she knew they all wanted 
Richard to marry. What could they see in her? She was 
healthy and well-bred. And they knew all about her. AH? 
Well, enough. They knew her family and her personal history. 
She had been well brought up. There were no sentimental 
skeletons in her cupboard: no unexplained gaps in her life. If 
anyone said to her: “And where were you from the night of 
June the eighth, eightecn-ninety-ninc, to the middle of Septem- 
ber. nineteen-hundred?" she'd have no sort of difficulty in giving 
a satisfactory answer. She was well dressed, healthy and fond of 
sport. She played tennis and rode to hounds. She would have 
several healthy children and not make a fuss about it, and she d 
do the honours at Iluish Priors as every other female Saxton had 


done them through the centuries. 

They knew all this about her, but what they didn’t know was 
that she would swallow Richard up, that she d make him un- 
happy because she’d give him none of the things his romantic 
nature wanted. Me was an idealist about love— and they were 
offering him a mere marriage. Mavis Wharton would never 
love anybody as Richard— and she— understood it. She was of 
that great army who get through life quite comfortably wUhout 
it, a member of Stevenson’s company ot “anaemic, tailomh 
persons to imagine whom in a lovt-affair is absurd. Ihc 
memory of the day when Stacey had read that essay to her pneked 
at her heart. They had climbed up from the lakcs'dc, and it was 
very hot, and there at the top, whilst she cooled her face in the 

^ct \on 
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grass, Stacey had fished out Virginibiis. And here, now, in this 
moment so full of things that mattered so much more, she ac- 
knowledged the fact that it was Stacey who had given her a taste 
for literature as for so many other things. She knew that she 
would never, all her life, be able to forget these things she owed 
him— -or him because of them. As long as she lived she would 
be grateful to him for so much — even for this sharp certainty 
which showed her where she had stood with him and where she 
stood now with Richard. 

The sound of the tennis balls striking upon the rackets came to 
her, and of Mavis Wharton’s voice, very clear, cold and decisive, 
ori the warm summer air. She couldn't hear Richard. But 
Richard did not talk as he played. He took his game seriously. 
And she knew just how he looked when he played — that eager 
intent look upon his face, the quick, lithe movement of his young! 
raccful body, the tricks he had with his feet as he waited for a 
balk that other with which he tugged at his belt when he muffed 

^ SllOti 


Oh, Richard, Richard . . . 

mo'iJid ‘uninteresting 

Srden Anv live and shout in this old 

want^'a a ^avis-any decent man who 

nf ^ children and cared nothing at alt for the life 

Richard wa^^orfor 

The cards were with herself. Vircinia knew tht.* u 

dancing'^befom her' elefed e^s ^h mLr'un 
Hoa/d marry h,m_and hold her’ton^r 

eyelids, "Oh, rn^daSM^ [°!Jll"® through the closed 

mother came dotmX"s‘I^frs°" •^‘‘^I'ard’s 

“Is Richard not here?" she asked. 

“Oh, indeed-is Miss Wharton here’” 

She came half an hour ago.” 
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“Indeed! How very nice. I hear you have a headache, my 
dear.” 

“It’s better, thank you,” said Virginia. 

Across the lawn Richard and Mavis came moving towards 
them. Virginia looked at Richard’s mother and saw upon her 
face, crossing the look of fatuous adoration with which she always 
regarded Richard, a look of pi ased satisfaction. 

“Fool!” said Virginia to herself. “She doesn’t see that she 
might as well give her boy to a man-eating tiger.” But as the 
pair came on she wondered if that was just it — if. tired herself of 
being ruled, Dorothy Saxtorl wanted to introduce some woman 
into the house who would get her own way, who would keep even 
old Mrs. Saxton in her place. But one way or the other it was 
equally bad for Richard. As he came up, she gave him her most 
deliberate and brilliant smile, and had in exchange a quick, 
sweetly intimate look that but for the rest had been a kiss. 

“Headache better?” he inquired. 

“Vanished!” she replied. 

“Oh, jolly good. Then we can have our walk after lunch.” 

“If your grandmother doesn’t want me.” 

“Oh, never fear ... I’ll square grandmother, . . . Come to 

that. Mavis can read to her a bit.” 

Said Mavis coldly: “Reading aloud isn’t my strong point.” 

Richard laughed. “Don’t let that deter you— it isn’t Vir- 
ginia’s either.” . l i j 

Virginia saw the colour come into Mavis’s face and the pleased 

satisfaction run off his mother’s like water from an umbrella. 
Virginia, indeed! She said quietly: 

“Did you have a good game?” 

“Mavis did,” said Richard. “She beat me hollow, didn t you, 


Mavis?” 

“Very hollow,” said Mavis. . , ^ . u 

Virginia smiled. She thought, as she looked at her. You 

would-always, all the time . . .” and hated her profoundly. 



CHAPTER nVE 


A 

Virginia was not the granddaughter of Ruth Hussey for nothing. 
Having made up her mind as to her line of conduct, she did not 
waver. That same certainty and precision of judgment wiiich 
had impelled her to throw in her lot with Slaccy Russell now 
upheld her. She did not/ee/ wicked. She never had. And the 
memory of Stacey, light-heartedly quoting Nietzsche, came to 
support her. What is done out of love always takes place beyond 
good and evil. She would not recognize the fact that, after all, 
it hadn’t been “love"— that neither she nor Stacey were entitled 
to drape that flag about the coffin of their dead relationship. On 
his pan vanity, a brief and gusty passion. And on hers? Flat- 
tered vanny, too, ignorance and the sight of an open door, long 
barred. She had gone with him without fear and without regret. 
For she had left behind her nothing that mattered. Her life, 
for the moment, was hid in his. 

Neither had she regretted when the first doubts assailed her. 
When she had suspected that this idyll was to spread itself across 
no sunny Eternity, when she came to a shadowy understanding 
of the febrile nature of Stacey’s affection, when Sylvia’s letter had 
realized her last doubt upon the matter. And she bore no 
pidgcs. She remained grateful to him for the first piece of real 
happiness which had come her way, and which had seemed worth 
evci7thing it had cost her. Only, now, with her young and ar- 
den soul i^nmng out to meet love in another, she began to 
S i' h t thought of Richard she wished, va^^uMy yet 

InluH ®o*"ethmg that was not vague at all, for all she 

could not give it a name, that there ftd never been any Stacey— 

D - ^ emptiness of her Ufc had prevailed until 

Richard had come. Not to have had Richard as the Fairy 

beyond doubt was something she had missed. Yet 
^ter all, no Stacey, no Richard: for she would never have come 

throu^ Stacey. You couldn’t cut out little bits of your life as 
you pleased, accepting this, rejecting that. And young as She 
was she knew that it was not only useless but a little trivial to 
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repine over mistakes; and she closed her mind with firmness 
against regrets and indecisions. 

Re-reading that chapter in Tess, where Hardy’s heroine makes 
confession to Clare Angel, she was but confirmed in her altitude. 
The tragic Tess accepted the ruling of her day and generation: 
not to put too fine a point upon it, she did not appear, Virginia 
thought, to be a person of great intelligence. 

She knew that if Richard asked her again to marry him she 
would say “yes.’’ 

He did not ask her again that week, and then, suddenly, he 
was gone. A long-promised visit to a relative at the other end 
of England removed him for a month from the sphere of Vir- 
ginia's hopes and longings, and all she had to console her was the 
sight of the long, fine handwriting upon envelopes which came 
for his mother and grandmother, and which she knew to be his. 
But he did not write to her. 

The sight of his handwriting filled her w-ith a sweet, secret 
rapture, and she found that she thought of him every moment of 
the day when her mind w as not actively employed with something 
else. If it were disengaged for so much as one single moment, 
Richard strode in and took possession, and presently she found 
that she could not keep him out. He came into all the hours and 
interests of the day: he permeated her life, her whole cxistcnt^^ 
He was mixed up with everything she said or thought or did, so 
that it almost seemed as if, without him, she had no existence at 
all— as though if he did not come back soon she must die. 


u 

He came back at the beginning of September, and it ^ her 
lot to meet him. She never forgot the look on his face when he 
came striding through the station gates and saw her sitting there 
?n the drivin^^^^^^^ of the high, hght-brown dogcart that was so 
f milinr a feature of the countryside. And Richard, pci baps, 
™vcr forgoitc look on hers, .old them bo.h «ha. each 
wanted to know, so that they had no need of woids and rode 

^Tw^sT^vd^^^oon, soft-aired and warm, wiin the gc^d 
just touching the green pale grass and golden slubblc^out on he 
fields, and in the woods the first autumn violus. Above 
sky of tender blue and the floating scents of autumn 

■•couldn't wc, perhaps, .urn ofl' and dr.ve down through the 
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“Stacey, my dear child, never cared like that for anyone. */ 
don’t blame him for that, either. He was made that way. But 
I do blame him for taking advantage of your ignorance and 
romanticism. You hadn’t the faintest idea what you were 
giving away. Stacey had. But that's all past and done with, 
the only thing that matters now is that you don’t let a mistake 
of that kind spoil your whole life. Now come and have lunch, 
and we can go on talking while we have it, for w'c shall be alone.” 


n 


During the meal, Virginia’s gaucherie and shyness dropped 
from her. It ceased to be fantastic that she should be there 
talking to the woman who had been Stacey’s wife. She found 
herself giving confidence after confidence, pouring out her young 
heart in a fashion she had never believed possible, and presently 
Sylvia inquired : 

“What sort of a job have you in mind?” 

Virginia said, quite simply : 

“I don’t know. I thought that perhaps you . . 

“You don’t want to read to any more old ladies ... or write 
their letters?” 

. ^ No. Virginia was emphatic and clear about that, anyhow. 
“And what about typewriting and shorthand?” 

“That takes a long while to learn, doesn’t it?” 

“A year, perhaps.” 

“No, I’m afraid that wouldn’t do cither, then. You see, I 

haven’t any money . . . now . . . except what I saved at HuUh 

Priors . . . about forty pounds. Besides, that would be writing 
letters, too, wouldn’t it?” • 

“i suppose it would. Different letters, though.” 

“I suppose it's fearfuUy hard to find something for some one 
to do who has had absolutely no training, isn’t it*^” 

“I’m afraid it is, rather.” 

appremi<S"* anything you can be trained foTfree ... a sort of 
“Do you like children?” 


I haven’t known many.” 

“How many?” 

♦ ' * i went— after Stacey went to Africa 

two children for a woman in Essex.” 


— to look after 
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“Did you like that?” 

“I can’t remember very well. The children were rather nice, I , 
think.” 

Sylvia smiled. “I see. . . . I wonder how you would like 
Stephanie House. I must have a word with John about it.” 

“What is Stephanie House?” 

“Well, it’s a clinic for poor women and children run by 
women. . . .” 

“A sort of hospital?” 

“Yes. . . . It’s in the hands of a woman-doctor — a friend of 
my husband’s. Can you do book-keeping?” 

“I don’t think so. I used to keep Mrs. Saxton’s accojmts for 
her, but they were easy. Still, I could learn, couldn 1 1? 

“I’m sure you could. Let’s go and have coffee in our little 
London garden, shall we? And then, if you aren’t too tired, 
what about coming to the shops with me and helping me choose 


a country hat?” 

“I’d love to. . . . Are you going into the country for your 

for your holiday?” « .u \i,. 

“Yes, to Cornwall. A little known part— Porteath. My 

husband has a little house there— a few miles from Port Isaac. 
I haven’t seen it yet. You must come and see us there later om 
Sitting in the little crazy-paved garden, with its one tree, the 
inevitable plane, already shedding its leaves, and with its green- 
tubbed shrubs, Virginia felt that Ufe had indeed 
At tea-time she remembered, with a little Pf S' “’f 
once thought of Richard all day long except for ‘fat short .me val 
when it had been necessary to talk about him to Sylv>^a Shelley 

And as she stirred her tea St ve^ ^g^e 

she sat, she thought : “1 must be very fickle, and felt very sag 

“the wondmeS h“w much Sylvia Shelley’s husband knew abom 

Bp. ncili^m he nor Sylvia talked of her ‘“o "^^^furthc? 

or of anything in the very least personal , neither . 

reference made to Stephanie House. Tliey talked of Mr. Bernard 
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Shaw, who was reputed to have said that any grown-up guilty 
of the crime of trying to form the character of children ought 
to be drowned, and about a young girl of thirteen who had re- 
ferred somewhere to “The Lady of Shalott’’ as “a fairy tale I 
remembered in my childhood,” which seemed to amuse them 
enormously, and about the newly-arrived motor-i:ar and the 
cinematograph and about the guerilla warfare in South Africa, 
and about a story of Henry James’s then running in Punch, and 
about a new novel called The Column, by Charles Marriott, of 
whom Virginia had never heard — an impersonal kind of con- 
versation, for which her sojourn with Stacey Russell and •the 
Saxtons had helped to fit her, so that she went to bed feeling 
as if she were an old friend they had not seen for years, and 
whom they were very glad to have with them. 

Sylvia went upstairs with her to her room, opened the door, 
looked round, saw that she had everything she wanted and 
kissed her good night. 

“Sleep well,” she said, and left her, 

III 

She went down one flight of stairs and knocked at the door / 
of her husband's study, whither he had gone half an hour before 
to write letters. 

“May 1 come^in?'.’ she said. 

John Shelley looked up from the folding of his last letter. 

“Rather,” he said. 

Sylvia came in quickly, shut the door and came and seated 
herself in the arm-chair by his desk. This room affected her 
strangely. In it how many people had heard news both good 
and ill, seated, perhaps, in that very chair in which she now sat? 
How many women had looked with anxious eyes upon this man 
who smiled at her now so intimately, as the arbiter of their fate? 
How many had he sent away — relieved or in despair? How 
many had he been able to help? 

She said: “How’s your bad patient?’* 

“Much less bad.’* 

“We’ll be able to go on Saturday?” 

♦‘Pretty certainly, I think. Glad?” 

She smiled at him by way of answer. 

“Is it going to be much of a rush? Isn’t there anything I can 
do — any more letters to write?” 
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“No, thanks, my dear — Harvey comes back to-morrow. He 
can deal with things. You've hammered away on that old 
Barlock often enough this last fortnight.” 

“Why shouldn't 1 help?” 

“You do. . 

“Other people, mostly, not you. . . 

“Rubbish!” He put out a hand and she slipped hers into it. 
“How nice you look! And how nice you are!" 

Again she seemed to find words unnecessary. 

“What about this young woman of yours? Virginia. . . 
“Virginia Brodie. 1 want to talk to you about her.” 

“But you did, the other day. ' I heard about the jaunt to 
Italy, with your late lamented. She must have been just out of 
her cradle. How old is she now?” 

“Nineteen . . . nearly twenty. She doesn't look it, does she? 
The Italy incident simply doesn’t show at all. Nice-looking, 
isn’t she — and nice, too.” 

“I'm sure she is. What’s she been doing with herself since 


, . . since Italy?” 

“Reading to an old lady, writing her letters . . . and falling in 
love with her young grandson.” 

“Oh . . .!” 

“I know . . . only it isn’t like that, really. ... It was a boy and 
girl idyll— though I gather it would have ended in marriage if the 
aunt hadn’t developed a conscience about the Stacey incident.” 
“Poor kid! I thought she looked a bit strung up. What arc 

you going to do with her?” • . • r 

“I don’t know. She hasn't been trained for anything, ol 

course, falling into the abyss like that at seventeen. And now, 

I gather, there’s no money.” 

“You mean that Stacey . . . Old she tell you. 

“No she hasn’t any idea 1 gleaned that little bit of news. I 
don’t know how much it was nor how she came, at seventeen, to 


have the handling of it* . 

John Shelley withdrew his hand, -That young man of yours! 

My God, Sylvia, how did you ever stick it?” 

“He had his good points.” 

“You would'excuse His Satanic Majesty himself. 

Sylvia smiled. “Marie Corelli made a gentleman of Imn 
once— the only gentleman in the book, * sec^n to rcmcmbci\ 
Stacey could be very charming— if you didn t happen to be 
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married to him. In that case the charm was usually directed at 
somebody else. Possession was quite remarkably fatal to his 
appreciation of anything.” 

“Did you know about this girl at the time?” 

“I knew there was somebody. It was always safe to assume 
that. I found out afterwards he'd met her when he used to go 
and stay with Ethel Eliot. Ethel had rather a lot to say about it | 
afterwards, but not at the time. If she’d told me she was a mere 
schoolgirl I might have been able to stop it. I’d have had a good 
try, anyway. I’ve always felt somehow that I ought to have 
looked after Stacey more than I did ; but by the lime Virginia 
came along I was tired, and I’m afraid I’d got to the point when 
I rather gave him his head. He was so much more amiable that 
way.” 

“You ought to have left him long before.” 

^“Perhaps. But, you see, I could never help feeling a little 
sorry for him. He counted on me. I was always the harbour 
to which he steered when it was all over. And really, he was a 
charining person, John. If you didn’t want— or appreciate — 
faithfulness, there wasn't so much against him, even as a husband.” 

“But you did,” 

“Yes . . . that was what be always thought so unreasonable of 
me.” 

John looked at her. 

“I believe you're the only woman in the world who'd want to 
help her husband’s cast-off mistress.” 

“No, you don’t. You know quite well that women aren’t 
anything like so poss^ive or so . . . beastly ... to their own sex 
as the masculine tradition has it. No decent woman would owe 
this child any grudge. Any woman’d want to help her to under- 
stand it wasn’t a tragedy ... but only an incident.” 

“D’you think it isT' 

Of course. Love— what looked like love— enn’r be a tragedy 
at that age, unless we’re sentimentalists who think that virginity 
is a state of holiness, or materialists who give it merely a market 
value. A thing like this needn't be a tragedy.” 

“Supposing there’d been a child?” 

“I knew there wouldn’t be— that was the one thing that always 
consoled me.” 

“You knewT' 

“Well, I was pretty certain there wouldn’t be. . . . 


You sec 
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I’d lived with Stacey for seven years without having a child — and 
I’d taken the trouble to find out that it wasn’t my fault. Besides, 
I happened to know that Stacey would have been seriously 
perturbed by paternity.” 

“Lucky for Miss Virginia.” 

“I know. So you see, this isn't a tragedy, for reasonable 
people. That aunt doesn’t count, though I admit she's rather a 
disaster. The thing to do is to get the child's mind o_ff' that side 
of life altogether.” ^ 

“Find her something to do, you mean?” 

“Yes. She wants to get away from the disastrous aunt— and 
she does want to find something to do — not for quite our 
reasons, I admit — yet. But that doesn t matter. 

“Have you got anything in mind?” 

“Yes — Stephanie House.” 

John stopped twisting the paper-knife and looked at her 


quickly. , . 

“And what do you imagine in the name of Heaven she can do 

there?'* 

“Well, I don’t propose that she should do anything on the 

nursing side. ! know Maud Norman won't take probatit^ers 

and in any case will only have hospital-trained nurses. But I 

remember that she said recently that she did want somebody to 

do the sort of thing her sister-in-law did. . . . 

“Not dispensing?” . cue 

“No Mrs. Norman didn't dispense a 11 t^ time ^She 

used to sec the patients, take particulars a ou ' ' ' jvtaud’s 

the accounts. A sort of and 

never had anybody permanent since Mrs. ^o^a shocked 

Virginia’s not without experience— she wouldn - . . 

. Besides, I rather fancy she’d like to make herself useful in 

the creche.” 

.M. 

six months’ book-keeping course, for 

divide her time between that and ^the dmie eouldn t she^ 
Couldn't you talk to Maud Norman about it before we go . . , or 

arc you going lo be too busy? * ^ , p.. 

“1 can see her, certainly, but I can t promise y 
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very successful. You know Maud’s all for Efficiency, with a 
very large capital. She’d not have had her sister-in-law inside 
the place if she hadn’t taken exams, and been besides so con- 
foundedly capable.” 

‘‘Yes, I know,” said Sylvia, who was aware that her husband 
was an ardent admirer of Eve — Mrs. Frank — Norman. “But 
doesn’t Virginia strike you as . . . potentially efficient, too?” 

“She’s quiet and self-controlled.” 

“And she has character. Oh, John, we must help to give her a 
chance.” 

“Well, I’ll do what I can. I’ll go and see Maud Norman first 
thing to-morrow. Can you keep the girl here till lunch, say?” 

“Over-night, if necessary.” ‘ 

“Then that’s— that, rather. Isn’t it?” 

“Thank you, John ... I think it is.” 

“Come here, darling.” 

She came and sat on the arm of his chair. 

“Well?” he asked, his hand turning up her chin. 

“I do love you, John,” she said. 

“Good.” 


you 


“I can’t imagine how I've lived for thirty-two years without 
111 ’’ 




“Nor I forty-five without you. 

“You’re different — ^you had your work. An unhappy or 
unsatisfactory marriage is less terrible for a busy man. I’ve been 
such an unoccupied, useless person. . . 

She put her face against his, moved her soft check against his 
not speaking. ’ 

‘Tt ought to be good at Porteath. ... I wonder if you'll like 

wonder at all. You know I'll adore it ” 

W. an Z ^ ^ P‘ece of coast. 

We go do^m through a disused and haunted orchard to bathe, 

and at night the world’s empty. You can’t imagine anything so 

quiet-we’re just too far away from it to h«r the sw 

though you can catch a sight of it . . . if it's a fine night 

just a hne of silver a long way below.” 

“I’ve never been to Cornwall,” she said. “Except to Newauav 
that doesn’t count, I suppose?” ^ ^ 

doesn’t. I say, darling, I hope there’U be a 
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There will be at the end of the first week. Harvest moon, 
too." 

• They sat quite still after that, not speaking, and the young 
and tender moon which w'as to shine for them presently like a 
lantern in the western country, slipped down the sky and looked 
in on them now in passing. 

"I feel about ten," said John presently. “I can’t believe I 
performed an operation for fistula two days ago. , , 

"And married me two hours afterwards." 

“Ah ... I can believe that all right. , , 

IV 

Maud Norman said: "Tel! her to come and see me at ten 
o’clock and not to be late. Give my love to Sylvia and say I 
don't make any promises." 

John Shelley laughed. 

"All right. May I tell Sylvia to ring you up when you’ve seen 
her?" 

"Not here, then — at home, after nine. What did you say this 
girl’s name was?" 

“Brodie. Virginia Brodie. Don’t forget Sylvia and I go to 
Cornwall on Saturday for a fortnight." 

“Good lord, why?" 

"We rather think we’d like a honeymoon.” 

“I wonder if you will. Tiresome of you, anyway. I wanted 
you to come and see a woman for me. I tell her she’s got a 
duodenal ulcer and that she nmst come in and get rid of it. Her 
husband says ‘nonsense’ and I’m ‘only a woman.’ . . 

“I’m to back you up?” 

"Something like that. The husband’s a fool, so’s the woman. 
Doormat wife. But she’s in a bad way.” 

"Will it do when I come back?" 

“From Cornwall? She won’t be dead by then, if that’s what 
you mean." 

"To-day’s Thursday. Can you get hold of her to-morrow 
afternoon?" 

"I can't promise. You can’t rely on these people. I'll try. 
Too busy to come down on chance?" 

"Much — but I will.” 

“Good man. I hope you and Sylvia have a good time. And 
tell that young woman not to be late." 
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Virginia was duly told, and arrived ten minutes too early; 
which she felt Maud Norman would think almost as bad as being 
late. She was admitted into a wide, white hall and taken through 
it to a little room at the far end which was filled with cupboards 
that every now and then somebody came in and opened, reveal- 
ing the fact that they positively gaped with linen. But nobody 
took any notice of her. ‘ Everybody seemed to be very busy, and 
she felt, once again, definitely insignificant and unimportant, but 
did not know that that is how the completely healthy always feel 
in a place of the sick. And when presently somebody came and 
said: “Miss Brodie? This way, please,*’ and showed her into 
Miss Norman's presence, she felt that she was no more than a 
wraith, and did not know that that was how most people fqlt 
when they first made the acquaintance of Maud Norman. 

She sat before a large, conspicuously masculine desk in a room 
which was otherwise feminine enough. A comfortable arm- 
chair, a thick-piled carpet on the floor, a bowl of roses on a low 
table in an odd comer ; on the walls coloured and pleasant things 
she had no time to look at, and a photograph of the loveliest child 
Virginia had ever seen. Maud Norman smiled very kindly upon 
her and said : 

“Sit down, Miss Brodie. Mr. Shelley tells me you think you 
could be useful here, that you’ve had no experience of work of 
this kind, but that it rather appeals to you. Why ?’* 

“I want,” said Virginia simply, “to do something useful. . . . 
So far I haven’t done anything that’s been of any use to any- 
body.” 

“I see. You’ve been writing letters for an old lady, I under- 
stand . . . and reading to her. Also, I hear, you used to keep 
her accounts.” 

“They were very simple. I wouldn’t like you to suppose from 
that that 1 could keep yours,” 

Maud laughed. 

“1 don’t,” she said. “But Mr. Shelley tells me you’ve some 
scheme of fitting in book-keeping classes in the evenings. And 
you can write quite tactful letters, I expect, after the old lady’s. 
Can you use a typewriter?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Saxton bought a new Remington for me to use.” 

We can t run to anything like that. Do you t hink you can 
perform on an old and crotchety Smith-Premier?” 

‘Tm stue I could.” 
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“Well, that’s satisfactory. So far everybody’s made a horrid 
mess of it. Did Mrs. Shelley tell you anything about us?” 
“Enough, I think ... I mean . . 

Maud laughed. 

“She told you this was a working women’s clinic, I suppose. 
Did you gather from that that wc all worked hard?” 

“Yes.” 

“And did it frighten you?” 

“No,” said Virginia, and had the sense not to add anything 
to it. 

“You look very young.” 

“I’m nearly twenty.” 

“Have you been ill, lately?” jg 

“Oh no — I’ve never been ill.” 

“Do you always have shadows like that round your eyes? 
Don’t know you’ve got them, I suppose?” 

“No,” said Virginia. “I’m perfectly all right.” 

“Well, go to bed early for the next three nights and stop 
worrying. How old did yQU say you were? Twenty? You 
look about sixteen. I don’t know what we can do about that. 
However, you won’t frighten the people, you see — that’s some- 
thing. They’re a timid lot. You look as though you’d ask all 
the necessary questions quite nicely without scaring them to death 
or hurting their feelings.” 

“I'd try.” 

“Well — you may, for a month. Do you know how to use the 
telephone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then get through to Sylvia Shelley and tell her I think you’ll 
do. And after that ask her to tell her husband that the woman 
I spoke to him about prefers to keep her ulcer, so there s no need 
for him to come up this afternoon to help persuade her to part 

with it.” 

Virginia, inwardly trembling, gave these messages apparently 
to Maud Norman's satisfaction, for she smiled at her when, 
before she put back the receiver, she inquired whether there was 
any further message. “No, that’s all, thanks. . . . Come along 
on Monday, at nine sharply. Will that give you time to make 

your arrangements? All right, then. 

She rang the bell on her desk and held out her hand. ^ 
“Come back without those shadows. . . . Good-bye.” 
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Virginia thought she had a sweet smile, but realized suddenly 
that it was not entirely for her, that some part of it was certainly 
for the tall woman in dark blue and a very ugly hat, who, as 
though in answer to the bell, opened the door and stood hesitat- 
ing on the threshold. 

“All right, Eve. Come in. . . .” 

The new-comer came in, twisted the chair Virginia had just 
vacated to an angle <of her own choosing, and sat calmly down 
in it. Virginia went. 

Outside she climbed on a ’bus, which took her through the 
bright afternoon to the Marble Arch, where she got down and 
walked along to Bryanston Square, as if springs had been fitted 
to her shoes. Sylvia was indoors, reading the book about which 
they had talked last night at dinner, and which she put down 
when Virginia came in to loo'k up and say: 

“Oh, here you are. Sit down and tell me all about it. Did 
you like Maud Norman?” 

“Yes — ever so much ; but I was a wee bit terrified.” 

*'W€re you? I’m sure you didn’t show it.” 

“Is she very clever?” 

“ We all think so. My husband says she’s a first-class surgeon, 
and she’s fearfully keen on her job. She has a private practice, 
but only because she wants more money for the clinic. It’s all 
she cares about. • She inherits the family passion for tidying up 
the world. Her fa^er and mother did it before her. Her 
brother helps run some settlement or other in the East End." 

“Have you known her long?” 

“I went to see her professionally about two years ago. Later, 
I was able to help her over some little matter and she invited me 
to dinner. I met some of her family . , , and John. He's 
known her for years.” 

“Did she start the cfinlc?” 

No, her father, years ago. It was just a creche at first for 
.poor children. He founded it and endowed it in memory of his 
w^e— Stephanie, who died when Maud was bdm. They were at 
Liverpool then during the Cotton Famine of 1862, and it’s gener- 
ally believed she died because nobody could persuade her to take 
proper care of herself at a critical time. Maud grew up deter- 
mined to be a doctor and a surgeon, and as she'd the right kind of 
father she achieved it. She’s done wonders with the clinic ; so 
John says. It’s quite an important affair now — with an operat- 
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ing room and a dozen beds as well as the Out-patients’ Depart- 
ment.” 

“Are there any other doctors?” 

*‘Two or three. Women. There’s always one in attendance. 
They all have private practices, but Maud’s the moving spirit. 
She won't have anybody but hospital-trained nurses, and she 
ropes everybody in who can be of any real use. Her brother 
takes out teeth and her sister-in-law. Eve, used to do the dispens- 
ing, until she started having a family, and even John gets roped 
in sometimes, when an awkward husband turns up and wants a 
‘masculine’ opinion upon his wife's ailments.” 

“I think it must have been the sister-in-law 1 saw. Miss Nor- 
man did caW her ‘Eve’ — tall, very nice-looking with real red hair.” 

“And a hideous hat?” 

Virginia smiled. “It was rather. But then all hats are, aren’t 
they?” 

“Yes . . . that would certainly seem to be Mrs. Frank 
Norman.” Sylvia laughed. “The people who talk about 
marriage and children as an all-time job have never satisfactorily 
accounted for Eve Norman. She’s the most energetic creature I 
Iqjow — she sits on Committees, works for Heaven knows how 
many ‘improvement’ societies, goes in for suffrage agitation and 
runs her home and her husband and children quite beautifully. 

“How many children has she?” 

“Three. The youngest was bom last year. The middle one's 
lovely. . . . You probably saw her photograph in Maud's 

room.” , 

“Oh. I did. But 1 thought it was a clinic baby.’ 

Sylvia laughed at her comic face of disappointment. “Maud 
has it there as an inspiration, I expect. She thinks that s what 
all babies ought to look like. As a matter of fact, Monica s a 
delicate child, 1 believe, but she has the kind of features the 


camera loves.” 

Virginia sat quiet for a while, then said suddenly: 

“This is going to be splendid. 1 feci I’m only just coming 
alive . . . that I’ve never done anything useful in my whole 
life. ... \do hope i’ll be all right . . . and not fail. It docs 

all scare me a bit — Miss Norman, I mean. , ou \ 

“1 know. But 1 feci a lot worse with Mrs. Frank. She and 
Maud together make me feel about as useful as a wet day at a 
picnic.” 
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Virginia laughed. 

**You? Oh, you’re marvellous. Nobody else would have 
done all this for me after . . . what I did.” 

Suddenly she stopp>ed laughing, put her head down on Sylvia’s 
knee and burst Into tears. 

Sylvia was unutterably dismayed. 

“Come, come, my child, this will not do. We can’t keep 
getting back to that point. That’s a thing in your life you need 
to forget. Stop thinking it’s so important. You don’t, do you, 
want to make me think I’m a more useless person even than I 
< 2 m? — that 1 can’t even help yoU7 Now stop crying, Virginia, and 
sit up and listen to some severely practical suggestions.” 

It was a long while before Virginia did anything of the kind, 
but Sylvia waited patiently, her hands resting quietly upon 
Virginia’s heaving shoulders, her eyes watching the sunlight on 
her rough head, until Virginia sat up and said : 

“Sorry . . . I’m not usually a cry-baby.” 

‘Tm sure you’re not. Now, listen. I’ve fixed up about the 
classes for book-keeping. There’s a school quite near here in 
Oxford Street. You are to go four evenings a week for a month - 
— from six to eight — and you’re to live here at least until wc come 
back from Cornwall. Now there isn’t anything to argue about. 
John and I have decided it all, and you’ll be no bother to any- 
body. I’ve some charming maids, and one of them is devoted to . 
Maud Norman because she went to her for a little operation a 
year ago, and will do anything now out of gratitude for anybody 
connected with her. As for the book-keeping lessons, they cost 
about fourpence, and needn’t worry you. That is just one of the 
few useful thin^ I can do. Don’t for goodness’ sake try to 
deprive me of it. You’re not going to earn a lot of money 
yet . . , and I don’t want you bothered. I want to see you 
happy. There s no reason why you shouldn’t be, just because 
you made a false start. It s just weak-minded to believe anything 

else.” 

I know, said Virginia, “but all the same there just isn’t any j 

other woman in the world who, in your place, would raise a little I 
finger to help me.’*. 

“Nonsense . . . utter nonsense. Don't go about the world 
repeating generalizations about women. Run upstairs and get 

unnecessary emotion, and then 
we 11 have an early lunch and pack you off back to the country 
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by the two o'clock train. I've written a little note to your aunt, 
and have suggested in it that you come back here at tea-time on 
Sunday, so that you can be on the spot for Monday morning. I 
shan't be here, but you will be expected, so don’t fail.” 


V 


At ten o’clock that night the telephone rang. 

“Maud Norman!” said Sylvia, for that was always the hour 
Maud chose for her telephonic conversations, after she had seen 
her last patient and had eaten the oranges with which her day 
invariably ended. “Will you answer it?” 

John got up, said “Hallo!” several times and then appeared to 
listen. Finally he said, “You wait a moment. I'll get Sylvia.'’ 

So Sylvia went to the ’phone and said; 

“Hallo, Maud.” But all Maud wanted, apparently, was to 
wish her good-bye and to tell her to take care of herself and not to 
get drowned. “It's a dangerous piece of coast.” 

“Never fear. I hope my little friend will come up to scratch. 

“Oh. the Brodie girl. Yes, I liked her, but is she delicate? 
She sahi she'd never been ill in her life.” 

“I don't think she has. She’s quite strong.” 

“What is it, then? Love?” 

“She has, I believe, just had a rather unhappy love affair, but 


it's over.” *,, • i 

“You mean that’s all you’re going to tell me? All right, l 

shan’t keep her long, anyway.’^ 

“Why not?” 

“She’s a honeypot, isn’t she!” 

“A honeypot?” 

“Don’t be dense. Men. my dear.” 

“You mean men find her attractive! Yes, I suppose they 
do But, Maud, she’s serious about this. She's VC17 keen. 

“I'm glad to hear it. There is a job here for her. if she can fit 
herself for it. I'll report when you get back. Ring me up. I 
hope you'll like Cornwall and your treacicmoon. Good night, 

Sylvia put up the receiver and turned roufld to John. 

“Did she say that to you? ” 

“About the honeypot? Yes.” , . „ 

“Oh, John I do hope she isn’t right. Is she so very 

attractive — from the male point of view? 
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“Yes . . . but men are going to like her a little less now, 
because she’s growing up, developing a character. She’ll 
flatter them less by seeming to regard them as the key to exist- 
ence, and the chances are that already she no longer so regards 
them.” 

Sylvia said suddenly : 

“It’s the one thing I can’t forgive Stacey for — taking that 
child.’’ 

“Oh, my dear, don’t think of that any more. You’ve forgiven 
him for so much.” 

“But not for that, John. Whenever I think of her I know I 
haven’t — and that I never shall.” 

“I don’t suppose you’re right — and if you arc it doesn’t matter. 
Stacey’s dead, anyhow.” 

“But that’s the worst of it. It’s dreadful, John, not to be able 
to forgive' a person something when he's dead. Death ought to 
wash out everything.” 

“It doesn’t wash out consequences. Ever. Don’t be senti- 
mental, darling. Come and kiss me.” 

But as she continued to sit there by the telephone looking 
worried, he went over, pulled her up against him, and kissed her 
instead. That done, he held her away and looked at her. 

“It suits you to be kissed.” 

“Suits me? You mean I like it?” 

No . . . I mean it likes you. Go and look at yourself in the 
glass.” 

She went obediently, but she saw in the glass what she had 
often seen, these days, before— the face of a woman quietly and 
deeply satisfied. John came behind her, and, putting his hands 
over her breasts, drew her gently back, so that her face was 
against his. 

"Happy?" he asked her. 

She moved her face softly against his for reply, but his hand 
was on her heart ; he knew. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Whilst Sylvia Shelley went to her happiness in Cornwall, 
Virginia took the first tentative steps in that new adult existence 
of hers which ran almost without a break for a term of close upon 
six years. Once again she lived quietly and happily, as at Huish 
Priors, immutably in the Present without memory or regret. 
Life wrote itself down steadily upon the turned page of her book 
of life as a thing of usefulness and interest; and she was im- 
mensely happy in this world of busy women in which she had 
found for herself a place. Women she had lived with all her 
life— and had had various and changing emotions concerning it ; 
but here, for the first time in her experience, she lived among a 
band of women who cared for their jobs pre-eminently. Belter 
health for women, a better world for them and for their children. 

They cared for these above all things. 

Virginia who had never so much as rubbed shoulders with 
natural and ingrained poverty,' who came of a long line of rnen 
and women who had never even looked over the high walls that 
cut them off from the poor and wretched, stared through dis- 
mayed eyes at the women, the particulars of whose lives, in those 
fust six months, she recorded in the books of Stephanie House. 
Most of them were young, in the twenties and early thirties, 
most of them had families that showed a yearly tendency to 
increase, all of them had husbands intermittently employed and 
wretchedly paid, and most of them, when they were not 
with the yearly or bi-yearly baby, themselves helped to swell the 

family exchequer. Their proudest boast was that with none of 

their children had they ever missed “more than a ^ . 

wash-tub ’’ Theyaccepted their lives as beasts of burden uncom- 

Dlainingly as if they knew what life was and were not minded to 

that comfortable chair by the fire. 
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“I expect, you know,” she would say sometimes, ‘‘that Dr. 
Norman will want you to come in.” 

Instant fright would show in the patient's face. 

‘‘Oh, I couldn't do that, miss . . . ’e can’t do for ’imself, 
you see.” 

Virginia had got used to the fact that ” ’e” was always the first 
consideration, not the children. There was always a neighbour 
who would look after those who went to school and the creche 
would take those who did not. But for the lords of the house! 

‘‘I’m afraid Dr. Norman won’t think that a very good excuse.” 

“Won’t she, miss? . . .” 

•“We’d make you very comfortable, you know. You’d like us. 
And you’d get better a lot quicker, besides.’’ 

‘‘Yes, miss. I’m not saying I wouldn’t, but 'e’s a poor one at 
doin’ a hand’s turn for himself and ’e ain’t got no patience with 
the children, neither. ...” ' 

Virginia would finish with her dossier, say something soothing, 
pass the patient on to Maud Norman or to Dr. Millar or to Miss 
MacLaren. 

“Doormat wives” Maud Norman called them, with no idea 
that they had lives of their own and some strange idea that they 
had no right to a clean bill of health. To be a woman, they 
seemed to think, was only another way of saying “invalid.” 
They no more expected to be unplagued of their bodies than to 
be able to say, for certain, on Monday, that there would be any 
dinner to eat on Friday. Virginia, with health superabundant 
and reliable, had no knowledge that even here, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, she was in a small, if growing, minority. 
She supposed that ill-health, in women, was a concomitant of this 
excessive grinding poverty to which she was now introduced, a 
deliwion soon destroyed for her when she began to look at some 
of the books upon Maud Norman’s shelves and to scrape ac- 
quamtance with the gloomy masculine minds that regarded 
women (amongst other equally depressing things) as a peram- 
bulating infirmity. 

^ those early days the growing knowledge of those sickly, 
under-nourished women depressed her. She threw herself into 
the busm^ of writing up their dossiers and helping to amuse 
their ci^dren m the cr&he, as if in some way this small thing she • 
wmd do was something she owed these women so much less 
lortunate than herself. Maud Nonn^ was pleased with her 
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and gave her the opportunity in the Spring of nineteen-two to 
take up her quarters at Stephanie House. Virginia, who had 
been most uncomfortably housed ever since that day in October 
when against the Shelleys’ wish, she insisted upon leaving their 
house In Bryanston Square, accepted with an alacrity which was 
the measure not only of her present discomfort but of her anti- 
cipation of deepened and more genera! communication with 
Maud Norman and the other women with whom she worked and 
whom she so whole-heartedly admired. She betook herself and 
her modest belongings to the little room at the top of Stephanie 
House which looked out over the roofs of London, and seemed 
to Virginia, to be a window leaning out of Heaven. 

Of the two other women in charge of Stephanie House, only 


one, Grace MacLarcn, lived on the premises. Evelyn Millar 
shared a private practice in Bayswater Road with Maud Norman. 
Very slim and pale, she was about Maud’s age, which Virginia 
judged to be still in the very early thirties. They had studied 
medicine and surgery about the same time in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, going to Dublin and to Paris for special midwifery 
classes; but Grace MacLarcn was a much older woman and her 
training and experience belonged to an earlier day altogether, 
when medical training for women could only be obtained under 
the most difficult and discouraging conditions, when, for all 
University Commissions might sit and decide, the working out of 
such decisions were left in the hands of men determmed to keep 
women out ; when classes were refused, clinical teaching could be 
obtained at only a few hospitals; when extra fees were dragged 
out of women students, and yet the teaching 
tory and the professors gave the -off-scourmgs 
and unpunctual attendance. Grace ^acLaren had been present 
at the historic riot outside Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, m the 
Novem^r of eighteen-seventy ; she had known Edith Pechey 
who had won the Hope scholarship in cighteen-sixty-mnc but 
tad no. b^rallowed t^Uke it up, and had had to stand by and 
sec it given to the man whose "ame came below hers on ttaUst. 

"But why?” a deeply interested Virginia wanted to know. 

us ... and thought we ought to 

he frozen out ^They weren’t going to make things easy for us. 
*^VirgTr«t it She simply could no under- 

stand why men should not want women to become doctor . 
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Again Grace MacLaren seemed amused. 

“Their natural feelings of delicacy were violated by the mere 
idea of the presence of women in the lecture room.” 

“But why? They didn’t mind women nurses — or women 
patients.” 

“There probably is some answer to that,” Grace MacLaren 
said, “but I never have been able to discover what it is. If 
they’d been classical scholars they’d have known that there were 
womeii of medicine in ancient Greece. However, they weren’t.” 

“It must have been exciting,” Virginia said. 

“Fighting for things? Yes, it always is. It’ll be a pity, in a 
way, when there’s nothing left for women to fight for.” 

“Oh, but there always wiM be,” said Virginia, unexpectedly. 

Grace MacLaren looked at her amusedly. 

“What makes you think so?” she inquired. 

“I don’t know . . . I just feel it.” 

“You’re probably right. Anyway, I foresee that directly 
women get the vote it will be assumed that they’ve got every- 
thing and heaven will be expected tp come down to earth in a day 
and a night. When women have had the vote for ten years men 
will begin to ask what they have done with it and will answer their 
own queslion — ‘Nbthing.’ They’ll never see that it is a highly 
improper question; one that ought not to be asked inside of a 
hundred years. I don’t share Dr. Norman’s political cynicism, 
but I'm pretty sure votes for women will be little more than a 
symbol of freedom for many years to come. To hear some 
women talk you’d think it was going to usher in-the millennium.” 

“But won’t having a vote help-^in time— to do away with 
poverty?” 

“It might. But I think it very unlikely. Men have had the 
vote for some time now . . . and they haven’t been able to do 
much. It s this system which produces poverty— end the birth- 
rate. If you could keep that stationary for three years, even 
without radically altering things at the bottom, we could do 
something. But that's not gojng to be done/^ 

Said Virginia: “A woman came in here the other day with 
Mvenchildmn. She wanted to find out if she was going to have 
pother. Dr. Norman said she was and was very angry after 

them ^ something the matter with 

bas never earned more than thirty shUIings a week'sinc^ 
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they've been married.” 

‘i know. It's like pouring water into a sieve to do anything 
with conditions like that. Yet what is there to do? And it’s 
something, I suppose, to alleviate suffering, even if you can’t 
prevent it. It's a funny world, but we shan’t improve it by 
sitting here saying so when we ought to be in bed. . . . Run 
along and get your beauty sleep.” • 


n 


Maud Norman said unexpKxtedly to Virginia one day: 
‘‘How long have you known Sylvia Shelley?” 

Virginia was angry because for some reason or other the colour 
came surging up into her face. She said : “About two years, I 
think.” It wasn’t really true, unless you counted that letter of 
Sylvia's as the beginning (as perhaps it was) of their acquaintance ; 
but Virginia was glad she had given that answer because of the 
question that followed it. 

"Then ! suppose you knew her precious first husband?” 

Her colour deepening, Virginia said: “Yes, I did.” 

Maud nodded. 

“You know Sylvia’s going to have a baby?” 

“Yes. In the summer, isn't it to be?” 


“July.” 

“She's very pleased,” said Virginia. Her voice was very quiet 
and the tell-tale colour was ebbing out of her face. 

“I know. So'm I. I told her two years ago she could 
and I’m never really sure she believed me. Her fi«t hi^band 
used, I believe, to explain his deficiencies as a husband by the 

fact that she didn't have a child.” . 

Up came the treacherous colour in Virginia's face again, as the 
years slipped by like the back-cloth of a stage. She heard 
Stacey Russell's very attractive voice gently explaining what a 
LpnLtion his wife’s “inability” had been to him ; and the colour 
waved in her face like a flag when she remembered how noble she 
had thought him because he would not permit her, Virginia 
Lke up by giving him a child. Oh, would she ever get over the 

ignominy of that initial mistake or from the sense 

disgust which swept over her whenever she remembered it o 

" pTated .he mere though, of Sylvia? .ha. 

Maud Norman must read the truth for hcr^lf in h 

Maud had finished with Stacey Russell and, for the moment, w.th 
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Sylvia’s prospective baby. She said: “I’ve just persuaded Mrs. 
Lingham to come in to-morrow and have that abscess of hers 
attended to. But I don’t think we’re out of the wood yet. Her 
husband ‘doesn’t believe in operations.’ If he turns up with her 
let me know, if I’m here, will you? If not, tell Miss MacLaren.’’ 

“We seem,” said Virginia, “to have a lot of trouble with 
husbands.’’ 

“Yes. None of the women who come here is exactly an 
advertisement for matrimony.’’ 

“They’re not exactly advertisements for anything, arc they?’’ 
Virginia asked. 

Maud Norman laughed. 

“I’m afraid they’re not,’’ she said. 

So, busy, occupied, happy, Virginia grew up. 

It was extraordinary how full and satisfying life had become ; 
how far away and how dim was that early existence, when two 
bad-tempered women ruled her life between them. TTiose years 
belonged to some previous existence in which, unaccountably, she 
had got lost. Even that brief passionate interlude on Como was 
thin and vague now in her mind ; it lived there as the inexplicable 
meaningless act of a very young, very silly and untrained girl. 
It had begun, she thought, to be that, in the first moment of her 
mating with Sylvia Shelley ; and yet it did not seem to matter. 
She could scarcely believe it had ever happened. 

And Richard? Richard, too. belonged to some other life 
but one which she had not yet forgotten sufficiently to have 
dropped into that deep pool of quiet in which all the rest of the 
thmgs conwmed with this other life had disappeared. 

She carried about with her still the sweetness and glamour of 
those days when young love had run out to meet young love ; 
when the birds sang and the sun shone only that love’s purposes 
might ^ served. There were still times when, if she shut her 
eyes, she could sec Richard sitting up there on the south wall 
above the fig-tree, looking down upon her and inviting ... no 
aarmg . . . her to come up beside him. And she could see 
herself siding there, her face against the roses she had plucked • 
she would be afresh with theiT remembered sweetness* 
would hear I^chard talking about that farmer who, years before, 
had ploughed his fields by steam. 

( Doesn’t steam-ploughing interest you? , , . What does 
interest you, Virginia?” 
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“Hearing you calling me Virginia.”) 

And she could still, sometimes, see Richard running, that last 
day, away from her and panic rushing down upon her like a living 
thing. 

But she did not often close her eyes and permit herself to see 
these things. Richard was not for her. Neither was love nor 
marriage. She had turned her back on both. She had muddled 
that side of life quite hopelessly. But there were others. She 
had joined the sisterhood of humanity, and for the first time, as it 
seemed to her, looked life in the face. Courage she had never 
been lacking in : and courage did not fail her now. There was a 
lot of life left and she found it as exhilarating as ever. 

She had no tears to shed when she read the announcement of 
Richard's forthcoming marriage to Mavis Wharton, but her 
heart twisted in her breast in pity, not for herself, but for Richard. 
She remembered Mavis as she had seen her that first morning— 
tall, white, rather angular, very muscular; and the tones other 
ringing, incisive voice lived in her memory. 

(“Did you have a good game?” 

“Mavis did . . . she beat me hollow, didn t you, Mavis? 
“Very hollow . . •”) 

She put the paper down and found something energetic to do. 
But through hermind all the time ran that little wispof a 'hou^t : 

“Poor Richard . . . s/Y/y Richard, not to know that you d have 

been belter off, a thousand times, with me. . . . 

The beginning of the end of Richard. 



> 




CHAPTER THREE 


Frances Hussey died in the Spring of ninetecn-thrce which 
followed Virginia’s twenty-first birthday in the November. She 
was forty-four and had kept something of her early abundant 
good looks; but she was, in essentials, an old woman. Virginia 
considered she had died of the pneumonia which attacked her 
only because it really wasn’t worth while to recover. 

Virginia had gone down to Lodshott when they sent for her— 
gone with a certain degree of impatience in her young heart, for 
she hated leaving her work and she had not seen her aunt since 
that day she had presented Sylvia Shelley’s letter and. her own 
ultnnatum. Frances Hussey had not opposed the pian. She 
had, indeed, said very little, beyond inquiring if “they — these 
people at this hospital-affair” knew anything about her. 

“By ‘anything’ I suppose you mean the one thing? Well, I 
don t know ^d I don’t care. The people recommending me do 

whether the others do or don’t doesn’t matter. It wouldn’t 
interest them, anyway/* 

seiTt”" A S hard, Virgima. Tm sorry lo 

J ^ humility ... a little repentance for your sin 
would surely be becoming.” ^ 

Virginia she did not know, 
mn h ^ always one thing — sex, I recognize others 
much more deadly— cruelty, self-righteousness, for example ” 

Fran^ Husseys face flushed, but all she said was: 
is that all you have to say?” 

“It is all I’m going to say— save good-bye.” 

she S pr^forher.®^”'*''’''" ‘hat 

Almighty on my account,” Virginia said and 

*^^-nkie’s God had a 

sense of humour and rather doubting it 

To old Martha Gray she said good-bye much more fondly. 
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“I’m going to find out if what you said was true, Martha — 
that love isn't the only thing in the world, after all.” 

*’Ah. that's true enough . . . true enough. But your aunt’s 
one of those that didn't know it in time and she's let it spoil her 
life. Don't you go thinking hardly of her, Miss Virginia.” 

“I don't suppose I'll think of her much at all,” Virginia said, 
aware of all the things there would now be to occupy her 
attention. 

And neither had she. 

She had not come to Lodshott when Martha Gray had died, 
less than six months after her departure. She had written for 
Christmas, but she had not come and she had not understood 
until she saw her aunt on her death-bed how deeply the old 
woman’s death had affected her. The woman in Martha's plare 
was much younger and harder and seriously annoyed at the 
thought that a strong, hearty, middle-aged woman, such as her 
employer seemed to be, should get an illness of this kind and take 
it so hardly. Virginia, ha If-way to her twcnty-second year, had 
acquired a way with awkward people that annoyed N^rtha 
Gray’s successor considerably, so that she took herself off and 
Virginia found herself forced to take over the direction of the 
house until a substitute could be found. But it suddenly became 
plain that Frances Hussey would need no new housekeeper and 

three days after Virginia’s arrival she died. 

The night before her death she said suddenly to Virginia, who 

sal by her side : r vnurs 

‘T see that ... the wife of that young man , . . of yours 

. . . has had a son ...” - j. 

Virginia said quietly: "Richard Saxton, you mean. Yes, 

was in the papers at the beginning of last week. j 

‘‘H,s photo was m the paper, too. Vety ntce-looking. I thought. 

You oucht to have married him, Virginia. 

’ ‘-You didn'^^t think so, if you remember. Aunt Frankie, the . 

always thought I gave you away 1 * 

^"But Richard knew.” „ 

-He didn't know . . . n doesn't matter. 

"I don't-understand. Aunt Frankie . . . Please 

I don’t think it need trouble either of us any more, cve . 
lie still and don’t worry.” 
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“But I want you to know I never gave you away. ... I never 
wrote to' his grandmother or to his mother.” 

“I see,” said Virginia, but she didn’t. Neither did she want to 
do so. “Lie still and try to sleep. ... It doesn’t matter about 
Richard any more.” 

“But I want you to know I hadn't any hand in it. , . , If you 
hadn’t gone off like that, it. would have been all right.” 

Virginia’s heart moved a little painfully in her breast. She 
thought: It was a trick. She meant him to know — but she meant 
me to tell him. How mean! And how like Aunt Frank! She 
felt a little sick, but she was not conscious of anger. Anger was 
no longer an emotion that belonged to this crisis in her affairs. 
It was done and finished with and the things it had brought to 
destruction no longer mattered. She said, very gently: “I see. 
. . . Thank you for telling me, but it doesn't matter any longer, 
Aunt Frank. . . . Please don't distress yourself about it. 
I’m not unhappy about it any more.” 

Frances Hussey lay there for a long while without saying 
anything. But presently she muttered: “It does matter . , . 
you ought to have married him . . . you were too hasty . . . 
too hasty,” until she fell into something that might have been a 
doze or semi-unconsciousness. 

Virginia sat there at her bedside for a long while, with the 
tears pouring quietly do^ her face. But she did not know why 
she was crying. Not because of Richard, she was certain. 
Richard, married to Mavis and father of a son. Perhaps because 
of the wasteful thing that life was, because of human folly, the 
paltriness of human motives, because of the lives (feminine lives, 
did she mean especially?) that ran away to Death like water 
under a bridge. 


u 


When Frances Huey’s will was read Virginia found that she 
^d been left an annuity of five hundred pounds. The rest of the 
Hussey funds went to various religious and charitable organisa- 

hundred pounds of which Death hhd 

robbed Martha Gray. 

Virginia cared nothing for the money, as such, but she hugged 
the thou^t of her annuity because it meant freedom and the 

opport^ty to do some of the things she had wanted to do among 
the sick women of Netting HUl. ^ 
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But when she suggested to Maud Norman that she should now 
give her services to the clinic for no salary, that decided young 
woman said only: ‘"Why?” 

“Well, I don't want five hundred a year to live on.” 

“My dear child, the labourer is worthy of his hire. We pay 
our dispenser — 1 did even when I employed my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Norman, so why should you work for nothing?” 

Virginia laughed. 

“Because I've five hundred a year and Mrs. Norman probably 


hasn't.” 

“Being a wife, you mean? Well, yes, the people who complam 
of the unfairness of the law under which a man is responsible for 
his wife's debts and under which she can’t be made bankrupt 
appear to overlook the fact that that is because the normal con- 
dition of wives is bankruptcy. Even the law can’t get blood 
out of a stone. All the same, Mrs. Norman didn't care about 
the money. She'd have worked for nothing, too, if I’d let her. 
But it's a rotten principle. Besides, you'll have income-tax to 
pay on your five hundred. Do what you like with what remains, 
but don't talk nonsense about working for nothing until you vc a 


good deal more than that will be.” 

Virginia said ruefully: “What a bother money is. 

“Not having it is a good deal worse. U isn t money, it s the 
money standard that’s the matter-having the moncy-mind 
which means developing your acquisitive instincts at expense 
of all the others. To read <hc novelists and pocU you d.h^^ 
the business of life is love-whercas. of course, it s property 

possessions; getting things. .u , teeth ” 

“Your brother said the other morning that i 
Vireinia laughed, and showed her own excellent ones. He 
callli them a useful intention of Providence, which kept your 

""■"werM^s.' Young's teeth would depress anybody-even 


He asked me if I would go down to that settlement of hi^s in 
Whli^hfp^r Tome Tuesday or Friday evening, /r there any- 

Frank— would say there wasn't." . me 

■l;: did. She was there ^r. 

^olS- ind‘’c,u":te\Tond'^her.- 'l can't' believe anything was 
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ever really beyond Mrs. Frank.” 

“She does give you that idea. But boys are not her strong 
suit, I fancy. . . . What do you imagine you can do down 
there?” 

*‘I hadn’t thought. Mr. Norman heard me telling the children 
a stoiy the other day and thought I could do that.” 

“What story were you telling them?” 

“The story of Etain in Fairyland.” 

“That doesn't seem a very suitable story for. the boys of the 
Hawes Settlement.” 

“No. But there are lots of other stories in that cycle. It’s 
Celtic mythology, you know.” 

“Oh,”’said Maud Norman, “Deirdre, King Cuchulain and all 
that, isn’t it? How do you come to know things of that kind? 
Ibey were certainly left out of my education.” 

“You weren’t dependent upon books as I was, when you were 
young.” 

“Did you find out this Celtic stuff for yourself?” 

“No. . . . Somebody I knew gave me a book about it. I 
found it exciting and then I read Ossian and the Percy Rcliques. 
So the other day when I wanted some new stories for the creche 
children I suddenly thought of them all again. That’s .all. It 
just happened, I suppose, that Mr. Norman knew them, too.” 

I see. Well, 1 don't see why Frank’s boys shouldn’t find them 
interesting. It’s worth trying — and I don’t suppose you’d find 
them such hooligans as Eve did. They’d trot out all the 
hooliganism they’d got for her. Eve’s like that.” 

“She’s a very fine type of woman, I think. . . 

“Oh, lord, yes— as fine as you like— but the young male 
creature doesn’t appreciate that-especially the young slum male 

Norman ask you if you were going to join 
her Suffrage Society?” 


‘The Women’s Social and Political Union? Yes.” 

“And are you going to?” 

‘I’ve not really thought. Are you?” ' 

^^^1 never do join things. And poUticians make me 




44 


‘‘But you do think women ought to have the vote?” 

M a imtter of abstract justice, of course, since the only, 
who haven t votes besides women arc children and 
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“Do you agree with Mrs. MacLaren, then? She thinks it’s 
the system — that unless we alter that we’re patching a rotten 
garment.” 

“What we’ve got to alter is the human heart, by which, as your 
friend Wordsworth says, we live. You won’t do anything with 
this world until you can develop a social conscience for it. And 
that’s going to take whole <eons of time.” 

“But women can help. . . 

“Lord, yes, and if the suffrage people can help women— 
the women we have here — to get up a little independence and 
self-respect, all glory to it. But this W.S.P.U.’s going to be a 
moneyed affair — and the women who want the vole most are 
the women who haven’t any money. Or hasn’t that struck 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia, “it has,” and was quiet, mentally turning 
over a truth that presented itself afresh to her every morning now 
of her life. 

“Well, I’m off,” said Maud Norman. “I shall be keeping 
that svoman who’s coming to see me at seven. ’ 

“Shall I tell them to get you a cab?” 


‘Tve got my bike.” 

“You can't go home on that — you’ll get drenched. It s 
pouring with rain.” 

“No, I'll do it. You go and put your feet up. And go to bed 


early. You look tired.” 

After Maud had gone, Virginia went upstairs to her own room, 
ate the meal put before her, sat for a while over the book which 
had just arrived for her from Mudie’s, then put it down and stood 
running her eye over her bookshelves. The Happy HypocntCy 
The Path to RomCy Isabel Carnaby, Last Summer, The Prophet 
of Berkeley Square, Sister Teresa, Esther Waters, Twelve Years 
in a Monastery : Celtic Myths and Legends. She put 
and took that down, turned to the front page saw, as she toew 
she would, the spidery ups and downs of a handwriting which 
once had niitdc her nerves quiver, "To Virginia, “ho likes the ^ 
May, 1899.' From S.R.,” and sat there turning over ts Pages 
and remembering how once its stories had seemed to hold all the 
magic in the world. Etain the Fair, who belonged ‘°'he fairies, 
who reincarnated, had manned Eochy, the High King of Ire 
iind’, and who heard the faeiy song and knew she must go back 

to her Danaan husband Midir. ... 
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O fair-haired woman, will you come with me to the marvellous 
land, full of Music, where the hair is primrose fellow and 
the body white as snow? 

There none speaks of "mine" or "thine" . . , 


She turned the pages quickly and came to the story of Lugh 
the Protector, the rousing of Ulster, the death of Cuchulain. 
IVas there, perhaps, a story here for Frank Norman’s boys? 
If so, to-night at least it eluded her. She put the book back upon 
the shelf, sat down and wrote out a list of likely books which 
came running into her mind. Some stories by Evelyn Nesbitt; 
Treasure Island, Wind in the Willows and The Little White Bird, 
which she had read a month or two ago. She slipped the list into 
her handbag and made a mental note to walk down Oxford 
Street as far as Rumpus’s bookshop on the morrow and secure 
thern. One of the joys of life was going from now on to be the 
buying of the numerous books one continually wanted. 

She spent the evening over her chosen volumes when she had 
them, and they so delighted her that she sat down at once and 
wrote to Frank Norman. 


Dear Mr. NoRKfAN, — I’ve been thinking over your sugges- 
tion that I might tell or read some stories one evening to your 
K Settlement. I don’t feel— yet— very sure 

(‘hey won’t like Etain and the fairies and 

‘‘S (here is in the other 
‘ (O'- is it Mrs.?) 

A^^with ( ‘hink I could do something with them. 

And with Treasure Island uni its map and all that about Steven- 
son -havmgwrmen It for a boy of his otvn; and 1 thought too 
perhaps, with The Utde While Bird of Mr. Barrie. PerSs you 

” Yours very sincerely, 

“Virginia Brodie.” 

To which Frank promptly replied : 

boyf w15 T 'he 

y iij love. You are a born story-teller. It's a creat iWft 
Suppose we say Friday week?” • ^ a great gilt. 
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Those Friday evenings became a thing to which Virginia 
looked forward with intense joy after that initial evening, when 
her heart had thumped for the first quarter of an hour so that she 
could scarcely get out a word. The boys — quiet whilst Frank 
had introduced her to them — began to regard her appearance 
there and its reason as a very good joke indeed when he had gone 
out. But Virginia stuck to it and to them and in a short while 
the room was quiet. Frank, coming back in half an hour, smiled 
as he came in and took a seat at the back for a moment or two. 

“She's ‘got’ them,” he thought. “I always believed she 
would.” 

She was telling them some stories out of Fabre, and the one in 
the middle of which he had entered was an account of that heart- 
less creature, the Praying Mantis.- He had not read Fabre and 
he did not know how much of Fabre she was using or how much 
her bright and witty account of Madame Mantis was her own 
embroidery upon his frame. But of the story’s success there 
could be no doubt. 

Frank sat still until it was finished, then rose and said he 
thought they'd worked her hard enough for one evening, but 
that perhaps, if they would like it, she might be persuaded to 
come some other evening. Then he carried her off for coffee 
and sandwiches and took her from room to room, enlisting her 
sympathy and interest. 

They had an adventurous journey home which constituted 
Virginia’s first essay in motoring. The owner of the car. Bob 
Craddock, was a young man who, Frank said, was “machinc- 
mad” and who, if you encouraged him even a little, would tell 
you all about the combustion engine and draw diagrams illus- 
trating its workings for you. Virginia, very shy these days 
with young men and not used to them, did not encourage him 
even ever so little. She climbed into the car at Prank s side, 
settled the rug over her knees and prepared to hold on her hat. 
irseemed, she thought, a somewhat uncomfortable way of 
travelling. Above the din and rattle Frank said to her. 

“Does all this depress you?” 


“London?” . » i " 

“This sort of London, I mean— London s slums. 

“It would. 1 suppose, if I let it. But one (Jaren t be 


depressed. 
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“You mean that once you start you’d never, in this world, be 
anything else?” 

“Do 1?” 

They turned their heads and smiled at each other. 

“Well ... it isn’t only the slums, is it , . . and getting 
depressed doesn’t help.” 

“I know. All the same, you don't look, somehow, as if social 
reform was your work at all.” 

“Oh— why?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you why. Perhaps it’s your youth, and 
your vitality. You look as though life’s . . . unsalisfactori- 
nesses, life’s miseries would go clean over you. And you’re not 
a town type. I should have thought you could be happy only 
in the country.” 

“But the country isn’t all that it looks, you know. I do like 
the country — to look at. I miss that side of it quite a lot. But I 
wasn’t happy in the country, so that’s really rather generous of 
me. It’s only human to dislike the places where you’ve been 
miserable, isn’t it?” 


“My wife would agree with you. But she hates the country 
and is quite sure she was very miserable in it. It was lovely 
country, too — Glutton, in Shropshire. Do you ^ow it?” 

Her heart beat a little quickly as she said : 

“Y^. I suyed . . . once ... at Huish Priore.” 

“Did you? Did you, really? Isn’t it a jolly place? Maud 
and I spent a summer there one year. I was doing locum over 
at Qutton. I used to go into Clunbury once a week. It was 
there 1 first met my wife. She came to have a tooth stopped 
It annoyed her no end.” 


Virginia said : “Does Mrs. Norman come from Glutton?" 
“Clunbuty, which is near enough. Her father was old Jeremy 
Bentlej^ If you stayed much at Huish you probably heard of 
hm. He was quite famous in his day and gencraUon as a 
pioneer. He believed the steam-engine was going to make us a 

^If-supporting nation. But the clay soils of England gave more 
trouble than he expected.” , 

somewhere in Virginia’s brain. A 

frTna ° and she'sitting at 

Richard, and the talk turning upon Jeremy Bentley and 

h’ a married man 

Mary , . . What had happened to Mary? And Eve. who’d 
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wanted to be a doctor . , . Eve had married this nice man — 
Maud Norman's brother. ' 

The shutter snapped to again. 

“I did hear about him,” she said. “A pioneer in the ‘fifties.” 

“Only for farming. Not women. That was Eve’s trouble. 
He didn’t care for her extension of his ideas.” 

Something happened at this juncture to the car. It stopped 
dead in the middle of the road and the young man in the driver’^ 
scat got down and pulled violently on the handle in front. For a 
little nothing happened, then there was a terrific, deafening roar 
and the young man stepped hastily back and climbed again into 
his place. 

“Slopped the engine,'’ he said casually over his shoulder. 
“All right now.” 

The noise subsided and they went on again, fairly fast too, for 
the “speed limit” had only recently been abolished. 

“It’s as bad as trying to talk in the new tube,” Frank said as 
they rattled and vibrated along. 

“It docs seem rather noisy,” Virginia agreed. 

“We’re in for an age of noise. I'm afraid,” Frank told her, 
“Noise and speed. We’re coming to an age of machinery and 
I’m not quite sure that the idea entirely appeals to me. It II be 
all right for the next generation; they’ll either be born into all 
this noist or grow up with it. But I confess 1 find it rather 
nerve-shattering.” 

Virginia smiled. She did not seem to mind the noise and she 
was grateful to the special burst of it which had put an ehd to 
that conversation about Huish. She hadn't wanted to talk of it, 
she didn't know why: it didn’t matter any longer, but it just was 
one of the things she w-anted to forget— one of the things which, 
with so much else, she might, in time, persuade herself had never 

happened at all. 

“How much does this car do?” she inquired. ^ , 

“What it would take forty horses to do. That’s what it s 
capable of doing. Luckily our young man isn't letting himscll 

go to-nighL Do you find it cold? 

“A little, but my hat's me trouoic. It S i^iucii iC.'> bie tor this 

kind of #hing.” 

“Take it off.” 

“Then my hair would blow down. I wish I had the courage 
to follow your sister’s example and cut it olf.” 
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“I wonder more women haven’t followed it. They will some 
day.” 

“Do you think they will?” 

“Yes, when they begin to be employed — to find jobs. And 
they’ll shorten their skirts, too. It’s all a part of feminine eman- 
cipation — and of this mechanical age we’re heading for. That’ll 
be one thing in its favour, anyway.” 

“You think women’s clothes are ugly?” 

“Yes. Don’t you?” 

“Yes . . . but so are men’s.” 

“At least ours is utilitarian. It’s an improvement upon the 
lace and ruffles of the eighteenth century. They must have been 
awful— and fancy having to wear a sword! But I don’t suppPse 
you’ll agree with me. You’re still at the romantic age.” 

Oh no, Virginia heard herself saying with unnecessary 
emphasis, “Oh no, I’m miles past that. There isn’t anything 
romantic about me at all.” 

“Oh, I hope there is,” said Frank, and he too thought he said 
that with more emphasis than was strictly necessary. 

He w^ aware that in the darkness Virginia turned her head 
and looked at him as if she wondered why. 

We re nearly home,” he said, “provided our chauffeur 
aoesn t stop his engine again. I’m always so certain that l.c’ll 

wm^yoS’’* ^ 

‘Tm sure they’ll like you any number of times ” 

I was very much afraid they’d be very bored with me vou 

^“Did too-oxcept you.’’ 

we fix Frida^'y w«k defin™ ““ 

“Why not next Friday?” 

ou^trgorr‘‘“ory“o:s-"“"- 

“I have enjoyed myself.” 

‘You really do like doing this’^” 

Immensely.” 

Samson pS>clpfe ‘he 

Virginia laughed. 

5 ( 


U 

it 
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“You are stubborn, aren't you?" she said. 

He only laughed. Virginia turned her head and looked at his 
thin, beauiifully-modelled face, his shabby suit and the tie that 
didn't go with it and remembered, inconscqucntly. Eve Norman's 
appearance — the trim costume that was always spoiled by the 
ugly hat. And she smiled to herself at the recollection. People 
who wanted to do things obviously had no time to bother over- 
much about clothes, and Virginia, who cared for them quite 
absurdly, had a sudden rusli of inferiority. Queer how the 
people who had disapproved of her could never make her feci 
that way ; how that sneaking contempt she felt still sometimes for 
herself was invariably aroused by the people she admired and who 
liked and approved (who at least did not disapprove) of her. 
John and Sylvia Shelley, Maud and Frank Norman, and, in a 
lesser degree, his wife. Eve, of whom so far, however, she had not 
seen a great deal. But Eve, at Stephanie House, was already 
something of a legend. 

The car took a comer swiftly and sent her hurtling against 
Frank’s shoulder as he said: 

“Oh, good, we've actually arrived— here’s my road. I leave 
you here — I hope nothing will happen between this spot and 

Stephanie House." 

Nothing did. Tlie young man who owned the car got down, 
opened the door for her and stood before her beaming with pride. 
“Nice little 'bus, isn’t she?" he asked. 

“Very. . . . What sort of a car is it?” 

“She’s a Benz. Pretty smart, isn’t she?” 

“A Benz?" Virginia, repealed politely. 

“After Carl Benz, you know-, the father of the motor-car. 

Carl Benz of Mannheim. ...” • u. 

“Oh, I see," said Virginia politely. And then: Good night 

and thank you." . . . ^ 

“Good niglit-good night." The young man gripped her 

hand, grinned, and climbed back into his car. 


IV 

Virginia went sometimes to tea with the young Normans, for 
that was what it amounted to, for Eve Norman sat on Com- 
mittees, went back to Stephanie House to help dispense on busy 
days, and was involved in this new society committed to tnc 
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wresting of Votes for Women from the Government of the day. 
Her children took her absences for granted— even the baby, 
Judy — and nobody could say they were neglected. Virginia 
found them the most charming of children, and their mother’s 
capacity for taking in anything and everything was amazing. All 
the same, Virginia marvelled sometimes at her cool Icvel-headed- 
ness, wondered if she coujd ever attain to that calm serenity with 
which she made wifehood and motherhood just part of the general 
scheme of life, a nioiif in a full and intricate design. She had 
more energy and vitahty than anybody Virginia had ever 
encountered : she was never hurried or ffurried : she had time for 
everything and everybody, but intimacy was not a thing you 
might look for in your relationship with Eve Norman. Friendli- 
ness, generosity, kindness, consideration, thouglitfulncss — she 


gave you these. She gave them in good measure to Virginia, 
but intimacy was another matter. “I’m just one of lots of 
people Fate has thrown across her path,” Virginia thought, “and 
if I disappeared to-morrow she’d just forget all about me.” 

So Virginia came to Marne House to tea and deepened her 
acquaintance with Eve Norman's children ; with Mark, nine at 
t^s time and obviously a little embarrassed by his mother's 
franchise activities, so that Virginia was continually amused by 
the little air of detachment from these things which he carried 
about with him; with Mona, the lovely child whose photograph 
^ a baby adorned her aunt’s room at the clinic, and to whom 
Virginia fell a complete victim, /or her charms were both marked 
and numerous, even at the age of seven; and with the good- 
temper^ baby, Judith, to whom her heart opened like a flower. 
From the bojtom of it she envied Eve Norman her children 
Sornetimes Frank Norman came in and shared the nursery tea 
pd Virginia would wonder how Eve could bear to be absent! 

^^^^‘urbed way in which she would 
was done. Virginia would 
^niHn^^i! ! she really is. Almost any other woman 

S hitmdt ^ bit jealous and making me feel 

s ^be least possessive creature in all the world 

Bentley once or twice at Marne 

daoXeT Sh? f bim and his 
daoghter. She fecU about him as I used to feel about Aunt 

thought, as somebody who’s got in the way 
pushed thmgs out of shape ; but she was aware ^at old Bentley 
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had taken a fancy to her. 

“You at the clinic, too? Sakes alive!” he exclaimed. “I 
should have thought you'd have wanted babies of your own. 
No young men in the offing, yet — eh?” 

“No,” said Virginia. “Besides, I like my work at the clinic.” 

“Maybe, maybe, my dear. Fm not saying it isn’t good work 
— useful, loo. But you’re not the sort to waste your time on 
other women's children. I should have thought you’d have had 
dozens of young men. . . , Probably, have, too — though you 
won’t say.” 


“No, truly. . . .” 

“Then I don't know what's the matter with the modem young 


men,” said Jeremy. “No eyes in their head, I should say.” 

Virginia blushed. It was not the only time he made her blush 
on the same subject. But, too, though he was far from knowing 
it, he made her heart ache a little, for he confirmed in her a belief 
that had sat in her heart awaiting acknowledgment ever since 
she began to go to the Norman nursery for tea, that this work 
to which she applied herself with so much zeal was, for her, but 
second best. She was no Maud .Nonnan, no Eve Bentley. 
She wanted, more than anything else in the world, a home of her 
own and children. Left to herself, however, she could go on 
refusing to make this acknowledgment, for the work she did was 
worth while and it interested her. Life was not empty — far from 
it; but every lime she had tea with the young Normans, or went 
to* see Sylvia Shelley and her little son, it seemed to her that it 
had a rent in it. Second-best, second-best. That was what 
she had been forced to take out of life. It was interesting and 
good, but it would never cease to be that for her. 

She came to a\’oid Marne House, when she knew that Jeremy 
Bentley was going to be there. But that, as it happened, was 
not often, for Eve Norman had obviously no love for her father 
and did not encourage his visits. She thought he spoiled Mona, 
and Virginia knew that it annoyed her when he laughed at her 
laments regarding Mona's boredom with certain of her studies, 
like anthmciic. “What use will arithmetic , 

demanded, “except to help her keep stock of her lovers. And, 
perhaps, it was just as well that Virginia was not there to hear 
the parallel he drew between her and the beautiful Mona. 

“You're not going to make any short-haired woman doctor o 
that child, my girl— so don't you imagine it. She’s like that girl 
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Maud's got hold of — made for marriage. I'll bet you five pounds 
Maud doesn’t keep her long. Another year at the outside." 

"Thank you. I’ve something belter to do with my five 
pounds,” Eve Norman said. "You’ve got marriage on the brain. 
But I won’t have you filling my daughters’ heads with it. As for 
MissBrodie, I understand she had a love affair that went wrong 
— so probably, once bit, twice shy.” 

"Don’t you believe it, my dear,” said Jeremy Bentley. 
"You’d better pin your hopes on Judy, my girl. She's yourself 
all over again.” 

“Judy! She’s a baby! What nonsense you talk.” 

“You wait and see. But anyway, a woman who prefers an 
M.A. to an M.A.N. has something the matter with her.” 

Eve Norman didn’t laugh. She bit her lip on an old recol- 
lection an echo of her long ago reading. When a woman has 
scholarly inclinations there is generally something wrong with her 
sexual nature. 


“You’re paraphrasing Nietzsche, father,” she said. 

Eh? ’ said the old man, who was growing deaf but was 
always deafer with Eve than with anyone else. "Speak up. my 
girl. Paraphrasing who?” 

“Niet^he— Friedrich Nietzsche— a German philosopher. 

He di^ t like Christianity or women, and he died in a mad- 
house. 

I don t understand a word you’re saying, my girl.” 

You never did, father.” 

"Eh? What say, what say?” 

‘‘Nothing, ” said Eve. "Nothing that matters.” 

As she gathered up her belongings and prepared to take her 
departure she looked at the old man in his chair. He was 
seventy-seven, and yet there were times when she hated him 
pow as she had hated him as a girl when he had ignored her 

S^Tse^of S sometimes she hafed all men 

^use of him. But as thougli Uiat was a thought which dis- 

^rb^ her a little she finished with her belongings and hurried 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


During the next two years whilst Russia and Japan flew at 
each other's throats and the first motor-’buses made their 
appearance on t^e London streets, Virginia continued her visits 
to Whitechapel, made the acquaintance of two men who were 
occasional visitors there and received a proposal from the owner 
of the Benz, who had got rather into the habit of calling for her 
and driving her down through the crowded streets from Bays- 
water to Whitechapel. He was an enthusiastic young man, who 
cared for his new combustion engine more than he cared for 
anything else in the world; but was inclined in his less occupied 
moments to hold Virginia's hand and utter awkward but obvi- 
ously sincere compliments. These things made Virginia nervous, 
for the driving of this fiew and rapid locomotive called, she 
thought, for the entire concentration of the driver, and the 
journeys from Netting Hill to Whitechapel came to be something 
in the nature of fearful jo-ys. All the same, she wondered some- 
times if she would have accepted him if he had not chosen to 
propose to her whilst driving through the trafilc of Oxford Street 
on a wet and misty night. She knew by now that marriages 
were undertaken for many things other than love: and though 
that was an emotion she had long ago made up her mind she 
would never feel again, she found it difl'icult to believe that even 
the most business-like marriage could be undertaken with one 

to whose hand-holdings one reacted so unhappily. 

The immediate result of this coiifretenips was that the Benz 
and its owner disappeared from the Whitechapel scene and 
Frank Norman, who had known for some time how the wind 
blew, teased her a little. And then God, as he said, sent him 


Theodore Mostyn. ,,• • • u^a c../. 

He drifted in somehow on a night "'hc" 

Climbed to a violent headache against which she had been 
wrestling ail day, and he had delighted her class by doing 

amusing lightning sketches on the blackboard. 

ing she met him casually at the Settlement and knew that Frank 

Norman considered him “a find, ’ but did not have any persona 
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conversation with him until after a dinner-party at Marne 
House to which Eve Norman had invited them both. Virginia 
had not been unaware of the antagonism which swept across 
the table from Eve to Mostyn. Gaunt, careless about his 
clothes, and “anti” all the things she cared about, he was only 
too obviously merely another example of Frank’s weakness for 
the halt and the blind. All the same, the references to these 
facts to which Mostyn treated Virginia an evening or so later 
surprised her, and disconcerted her, too, as though for some 
reason or other he was anxious she should not waste any un- 
necessary sympathy on him. 

“Oh, Mrs. Norman’s instinct’s right, of course,” he said. “I 
am no good. She thinks my type’s superfluous— and she’s 
right there, too, of course. If she jenew the truth about me, 1 
doubt if she’d ever let me spend another hour with those charm- 
ing youngsters of hers.” 

“Oh, why do you say that? Mrs. Norman isn’t bigoted?” 

“No, but she takes an intelligent interest in the welfare of the 
hum^ race. She wouldn’t consider me a good influence on the 
growing generation. Right again— probably.” 

“I’m quite sure you do her an injustice. Mrs. Norman is 
uncompromising and very downright. More than anybody 
1 knows what she wants, but she isn’t harsh or 

ih J sometimes, to hide the 
fact that other things have hurt her/’ 

‘*You like her, do you?'^ 

1 2“i 

“God forbid!” 

His tone was so hearty that Virginia laughed aloud. 

Mol?’ yo“,'falIy are unfair. If the world was full of Mrs 
Normans we d get on much better ” 

-mfortable or 

Chamber. Do you S 
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vvho’d have any use whatsoever for a faithless husband — for an 
adulterer?'’ 

The harsh word struck incongruously upon the lovely night of 
stars, that shone over the Bayswater Road and twinkled amid the 
tree-tops in Kensington Gardens. Virginia, utterly taken by 
surprise, found herself bereft of words. But Theodore Mostyn 
did not seem to expect an answer. He went on: 

“I married a woman I'd have gone to Hell for — in the face of 
the opposition of her ultra-respectable family, who didn t like 
me at sight and never had any reason subsequently to think any 
better of me. We made a mess of it from the first and presently 
the inevitable happened. I had an affair with a girl at the office 

a decent enough girl, but the thing didn t mean anything to 

either of us. It was virtually over when my wife found out. 
She couldn't get a divorce, but she left me, taking the boy with 
her. She had a small income of her own and her family helped. 
1 never saw the boy again until after her death, a year ago. 

“Ah. that was cruel!" broke from Virginia. “Your own 

-She didn’t consider I was fit to have anything to do with him. 
YOU sec. What I had done was beyond excuse. Nothing I 
could ever have said or done would have atoned. She would 
have died rather than have had anything more to do with me. 

In fact, she did." 

“And what about the boy?" . . ^ 

“He's shy with me, but rather nice, I think. Come over to 

see him when the holidays begin. That is, if you feel you can, 

if I can n. .. .n, . . . Whafs your 

'’°“Sha'nc. It was his mother’s idea. Goodness knows where 

'"''ThruUk'^f'shane Mostyn led them naturally to Frank’s boys 
at the Settlement m Whitechapel and for 
not stay to analyse. Virgin, a kept the 

lines the lest of the way to the station, where their homeward 
ways divided. 

‘ ' II 

Virginia went across at Easter, nineteen-five, 
in which Mostyn lived and to which his young son h.td come to 
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spend his holidays, to have her gentle heart ravished with pity 
for him. He was a charming boy, rather shy, and somewhere 
about young Mark Norman's age, which seemed, in Virginia’s 
mind, to stress the difference between the lives of the two boys. 
But when she said this to Eve Norman she was told that there was 
no reason why Mostyn should continue to live at Forest Gate. 

“He went there when it all happened and he's the kind of 
person who slays in one place because it's too much trouble to 
move.” 


“But isn’t he very poor?” 

“No — not wretchedly so. He's got a job in one of the 
advertising studios. Of course he despises the work and every- 
body there, but it isn't badly paid and Frank says they think well 
of what he does there, for all his own contempt of it. He could 
take that boy out into the open suburbs or the near country if 
he’d trouble to bestir himself— but he. won’t. You're wasting 
your sympathy, Virginia. Restrict it to Maud’s babies and to 
my husband’s slum boys.” 

Virginia thought a little wistfully how nice it must be to be 
as sure as Eve Norman was about her conclusions. 

“I’m sorry for Shane,” she said. “I can’t get him out of my 
mind. You see, I had a dull childhood myself.” 

Oh, so did I,” said Eve. “Nobody more so. But I don't see 

how you re g^ng to do anything with the Theodore Mostyns of 
the world. They're quite hopeless." 

“It’s queer how children like him.” 

likl^h. children would 

like the devil if he came among them and was amusing and let 

thern do the things they liked best to do." 

Virginia saw the little frown on Eve Norman’s face and was 
reminded of Mostyn’s complaint that Eve did not approve of 
the encouragement he gave to her small daughter’s artistic talent 

that her husband’s contention 

who wanted to telo^lo ow‘‘of them' 
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always at the mere sight of her, with the thought of her quite 
unusual beauty. 

Monica Norman at this time had just passed her tenth birth- 
day. She had a pale skin, the colour of cream, enormous eyes, 
set unusually far apart and very fair hair that lay across her 
forehead in long soft waves. And it wasn't only her face 
everything about her was beautiful, the delicately modelled, 
small-boncd body, her voice and her every movement. She 
was like a wave of the sea, Virginia thought as she looked at her, 
and again she experienced that sense of emptiness and loss that 
assailed her so frequently when in the bosom of the Norman 


family. 

-What is it, Mona?” inquired Eve. 

“Mummy— cowW you just spare a minute? ... 1 ve got such 

a swpid General Knowledge paper and daddy s just call^ 
through the door that he’s got dozens of teeth still to take 

out. . . 

“Darling, don’t you see Miss Brodie. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry. Miss Brodie. How do yojj <Jo. 

“Well, darling? What is it you want to know- ^ 

“I thought perhaps you’d know why it s called Pall Mall. 
“The road, you mean, by St. James s Palace. 

-But* Mona, you ought to hunt these things up, if you don t 

know ’ That's the way to impress them upon your mind. 

That’s the idea of a General Knowledge paper. 

-Yes \ know. 1 have tried the Encyclopedia, but it 

‘’Tve said': ’’••I-m rather busy now, Mona, but I'll sec what I can 

do to help you later on. . . . 

“You won't forgeiT' 

would take the first opportunity of looking it up, a 

to look as if they were not aware of it. , 

■‘I suppose,” said^ Mona, as one without hope, yow ao 

know. Miss Brodie?” 1 do — as it 

“As a matter of fact,’ said Virginia, ,, .yhich one of 

happens. Isn’t it called after the ganie pa . 7 Charles 

the Stuart Kings used to play, with his Court, the . 
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the Second, it was, I think, but I wouldn't be sure of that.” 

Mona was delighted with this unexpected and quite accidental 
piece of knowledge on Virginia’s part. 

“Good heavens! Fancy anybody knowing,” she cried. 
“How did you?” 

“Somebody told me years ago — somebody who had more 
general knowledge than anybody Fve ever met since. And it 
just happened, I suppose, to stick.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mona, “thanks awfully," and went. 

Then her mother said how extraordinary it was what stuff they 
filled the child mind with at school and extraordinary the things 
one remembered and forgot, and poured out more tea for 
Virginia, who, however, said nothing. Her mind had swung 
back to that wet November afternoon as she and Stacey had 
walked down the Mall, and because she had been afraid to talk 
of the war since she could only think of things to say that made 
Stacey angry, she had asked that idle passing question: “Pall 
Mall! What a queer name! Why do they call it that?” 


Ill 


T^c third man, Charles Frome, she met some months later at 
a dinner-party of Sylvia Shelley’s, one sweet Spring evening in 
May, nincteen-six. Frome had a strong brown face, a pair of 
keen black eyes, and thick silky hair, also black and so luxuriant 
as to attract attention. Sylvia had introduced him as “Professor 
Frome, but Virginia, who thought aU professors were old and 

^ "Mistake. B^t though 
she caught his dark eyes upon her once or twice during the meal 

he d,d not talk to her. It was not only that they were not sS 

Virginia the impression that he 
thought dining-out rather a bore, but she, seated beside Frank 

her."™^’ to talk to 

“Professor of what?” she whispered to him. 

Literature,” said Frank. 

ont^ yoi got to, goini” ■“‘eresttog to talk to. 

Oh,, but I’m sure I never could.” 
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•‘Why not?” 


VYiiy Jiui. 

I don't know— he doesn't look easy. Not to women, any- 
how.’ 

“No? But look how excellently he and my wife are getting on 
together.” 

“Eve. yes, that's different.” 

“Is it?” 

“Well, he'd have to approve of her.” 

“You think he doesn't-*-of women generally?” 

“No; do you?” 

“1 think you're a very wise little person. How did you learn 
it 

“1? Wise? I know nothing, nothing! I’ve done everything 
Shlwas'^m'ihshed at the sudden passion in her voice and was 

grateful to Frank for pretending not to notice It. 

“Have another oUve,” he said, “they re good these httlc 
French ones. We nearly always have to put up with the Spanish 

munching her olive, turned her head and sniilcd at 
him a^d thought suddenly how good a thing a dinner-party was 

and wished that this one might go on for ever. 

“Do you think they’re talking books? she asked him. 
“Frome and Eve? Most unlikely, I should say, unless they re 

engaged in slanging the modem novel. 

:Cwirelcsn\".uc^ love, she sp, and no Know- 

"‘if ;nr^::?fr:c:s'r.r en.';v 

“Lots'> Be careful now. Thai's a rash statement. 

“Well there’s The Ebh Tide, rather old. by Stevenson, and 
The Magnetic North, very new, by Elizabeth Robins. 

' “Tnip O King! V/hat else?” . n u .» 

-Well’ you wouldn't say that a book like Voysey was all about 

‘^^TmTlVa^d I halenh read Voysey. Who wrote Ur 
••so, nobody c.a„ed O. ProwseWs a n,^^ 

hn,:S‘’‘’'i^ou*nr do'a ;L^arch worsen the sub^b 

Meantin^ play for safety. Talk to Frome about your Celttc 

myths. He'll appreciate them. 
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After dinner he took her up to the Professor and performed a 
second introduction. 

“This is Virginia Brodie — a young woman with interests up 
your street,” he said, and went away and left them. Virginia, 
sinking into the seat at Frome’s side, wondered why she felt as if 
she had been deserted. 

In those first few seconds Charles Fromc looked at her so 

straightly that the colour faintly deepened in her cheeks. She 

felt a fool. She didn't know why. Did he mean her to feel 

like that? He looked — sort of indifferent, a little bored still and 

not very hopeful— perhaps about her as a conversationalist. 
She said : 

“But we needn't talk about books, if you’re tired of them. I 

mean, if you’ve been talking books all through dinner with 
Mrs. Norman.” 

“ I haven’t . . .” 

‘Oh, I see. WeU— all right.” 

Mrs. Norman doesn’t talk books to anyone, does she?” 

“r\!i ^ ' Suddenly Virginia laughed. 

Did she ask you why you didn’t join the W.S.P.U.?” 

^ No— probably because she knows.” 

“Oh,” said Virginia, and thought sternly: “No, you won’t 

^ women 

wS" what he thinks, any 

way/ She said mstead ; ^ 

kno“” " ‘ to 

Frome laughed. 

“No,” he said, “I don't suppose it would. You like Mrs 
Norman very much, don’t you?” ^ ' 

'Oh yes — and Sylvia Shelley, too.” 

'Oh, Sylvia Shelley! . . 

tver go down to Norman’s Settlement'^” 

Yes. Often.” 

What do you do down there?” 
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“I read to them — and tell them stories.’* 

‘'Other people's stories?” 

“Mostly. . . . And recently Tve started a French class.” 
"You know French well?" 

“Not very, I think, but well enough for a class of beginners. 
I worked at it once, years ago, when I was at a loose end.” 

"It’s not very often, is it, that people think of filling in time by 
improving their minds?” 

(She thought: "People? He means women, of course. . . .) 
“What sort of stories do you read to Frank Norman’s 


boys?” 

“I-startcd with Fabrc. Originally I meant to dig out some- 
thing from a book of Celtic myths.” 

“Celtic myths? Who put you on to those?” 

The imp in her mind did it again. He means: What man? 
Men were always surprised when women knew thmg^-how to 
throw or catch a ball, or how to get on or off a ’bus whilst it was 
moving. And her knowledge of books had surprised evc^body 
who had ever troubled to notice It. save Frank Norman, who had 
quietly accepted her interest in the unusual m literature as some- 
thing innately her own, and her knowledge of it as something 
SDrung out of it. And though it wasn't strictly true, in her case, 
she found the mental attitude strangely refreshing. 

But Charles Frome had to be answered, and answered tru h- 
fully She didn’t know why. Suppose she said, just casually . 
■‘Oh. I stumbled across them, you know, the way one do^. 

She didn't. She said: "A man I knew years ago lent me the 


What else do you read besides Fabre and the Celtic 

ran off a list of the first names that entered her 7""^- 
-McCall cUrge Moore. Hilaire Belloc. Elizabeth Robins. 
JohfcalTwoX George Bernard Shaw, Ol.ve Schrc.ner, 

Richard Jefferies ...” 

"No poetry?” , u »» 

"Oh yes. Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth . . . 

cal. Wordsworth exactly ronran- 

“'■■■Neither is he, perhaps, in your sense; bdt he belongs to the 
Romantic Revival in literature, all the same. 
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Her face fell. How ignorant she was! She knew nothing — | 
that mattered. Chancc items of information she’d pick up or 
read in books, like that scrap about the origin of “Pall Mall.” 
but no sustained and ordered knowledge belonged to her. This 
man, a scholar, must think her a pretentious fool, and though 
she tried to console herself by thinking that it didn’t matter, any- ; 
way, what he thought of her, she was aware that she did not like i 
being thought any kind of a fool by anybody at all and certainly 
not by Charles Frome. 

“Tell me,” he said, “have you really Wordsworth — or , 

have you met him in anthologies?” 

“Oh no. I’ve read lots of him. Not only the short poems, 
but things like The Prelude," 

“And did you like it?” 

“Some of it. But it isn’t all poetry, is it?” 

No, I’m afraid it isn’t, though I fancy Wordsworth wouldn’t ! 
have agreed with us.” 

Her heart warmed to him for that friendly “us.” 

“Don’t you care for the modem poets? Swinburne, for ^ 

Rossetti, or Hardy, perhaps? Or William Butler i 

Yeats?” j 

Not so well, I think. I don’t seem to remember them so well, 

either. They don’t say things you remember for ever, somehow, 1 
like the others do.” I 

Keats* 'faery seas forlorn,* you mean?” I 


Charles Frome looked at her as if he wondered why anybody 

^ young as herself should accept this line as an embodiment of a 
num3n truth. 


I 


“What is it you think they lack?” 

I don t know. They’ve less magic, haven’t they?” 

sidered her opinion worth listening to— or as if he didn’t And 
onM agam for no definite reason, the colour came up into her 

felt self-conscious and a little foolish. ^ 

bec" bored-or 

‘^Anrtlh^ ® ^ rowdy, wouldn’t they?” 

And they haven’t done that?” 
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“Not so far," she laughed, 
did.” 


‘'I don't know what I’d do if they 


“You like boys?” 

“Not specially — I mean not more than girls. I think Eve 
Norman's two girls adorable, but mostly I think I like poor 
children, like those at the Settlement and at Stephanie House.” 

“Oh, you're at Stephanie House, are you?” 

“Yes. But I’m not anything ... I mean I know nothing 
about nursing or medicine. I keep the books and see the 
patients, and find out things about them. And I help with the 
babies.” 

The sound of Frank Norman laughing at something somebody 
had said sent her eyes and attention to that end of the room. 
She did not hear what Charles Fromc said: she felt isolated 
again — lost and out of things. Getting up, she said suddenly: 
“It's very late. I'm afraid. I must go. Good-bye ... its been 
awfully interesting.” She shook hands and went away towards 
that little gay group across the room. The way it opened to 
receive her warmed her heart. 

“It’s been so nice,” she said to Sylvia. *T wish it weren t so 


late.” 

“You'd better wait for us,” Eve Norman said. “We're just 

coming. Or aren't we, Frank?” 

“Yes, in a moment,” said Frank. “I must just have a word 

with Fromc.” 

Sylvia said softly to Virginia: „ 

‘ ‘Why didn't you come to tea on Friday? You half-promised. 
“I know, but the afternoon just flew. Three womeii had to 

have some teeth out. They made rather a fuss, poor thmp. 

She knew why the afternoon flew, and Sylvia looked as Jho^Sh 
she knew too. After the extractions Frank Norman would have 

to be given lea. Sylvia said: 

■ Oh it didn't matter, only I wanted to tell you about Michael s 


sister. 

Virginia's face lightened up. 

‘"Oh. Sylvia — whenT" 

“Christmas.” 

“Oh, I am glad.” . u i 

“So are we,” said Sylvia, and her eyes rested on the back of her 

husband’s head with that infinitely pleased and satisfied expres- 


Sion. 
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“I wouldn’t be glad about having it at Christmas, all the same,” 
said Eve Norman, with a little laugh. 

“Oh, why not. Eve? I thought Td been most opportune. 
Christmas is most suitable. Why, every Christmas will be 
really hers." 

“Or his,” said Eve, still laughing. 

“Oh, Eve, don’t, you contrary creature!” 

Eve was still laughing when Frank came up. 

“Take her home, Frank, do; she's spoiling my arrangements 
with Fate.” 

“It’s the result of my converse with Charles Frome,” Eve 
said. “He makes me contradictory. It’s your own fault, 
Sylvia; you shouldn't sit him down beside me at dinner.” 

“Oh, Eve, you know you enjoyed it. He's a delightful 
creature. Don't you think so, Virginia?” 

“I don’t know.” Virginia laughed. “I suppose he is, but I 
think I see why Eve wants to contradict him. ’ 

There you arc!” said Eve Norman, and moved away to 
“hurry Frank up.” 

In the taxi that took them the short distance from Br>'anston 

Square to Marne House the subject of Charles Frome came up 

again, and it was Frank this time who thought he was “such a 

charming creature” and who said: “Don't you think so. Vir- 
ginia?” 

Virginia did not say, this time, that she did not know. She 
said: 


Yes, I really think he is, but a little alarming, surely, too.” 

‘Oh, I don't find him alarming " said Eve, 

“No, my dear, you wouldn’t. You wouldn't find St. Michael 
and all his angels alarming. But I'd like to know why Virginia 
lound him so/’ 

Well • . • he does rather . . . just at first . , . talk to you as if 
suggMied Tullivcr and he were Aunt Glcgg,” Virginia 

Frank laughed, but Eve said; 

my George Eliot as well as all that. I’m 

pressed half-a-crown into Virginia’s 
fn her *’*'^'^*^Sood-nights were soon over and Virginia sat still 
m her comer and was driven to Stephanie House. And once 
again, without in the least knowing why, she felt flat again and a 
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little desolate. She had had a busy and usefully occupied day 
and a pleasant e\cning, and here she sat driving comfortably 
home after it through a beautiful night. Nothing special or 
outstanding had occurred; nothing that seemed of the least 
importance, and yet she had a sense of having passed an im- 
portant milestone in life. Although nothing cataclysmic had 
heralded it, she felt as if something significant bad happened 
that evening in her life, and during the next few days, though 
she could not have said what it was, the impression lived on with 
her. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


It was Theodore Mostyn who was destined to make it clear to 
her. In the middle of the summer he proposed to her, and 
Virginia, who never again would be led into love through pity, 
refused him. He was unhappy ; he was unfortunate ; but she did 
not believe she was specially called upon to make him amends. 
She was not, she said, “In love" with him: she didn't love him. 
Mostyn, snatching at his last chance of happiness in a world 
which had shown him singularly little of it, did not take it well. 
He was attracted by Virginia, by her ready, her loo-ready, 
sympathy, her feeling for his own small boy, which he tended to 
misinterpret, by her gentleness and by all the physical sweetness 
of her young womanhood. Virginia, at this time, was twenty- 
four, and Mostyn found her well-modelled face as charming in 
its maturity as Stacey Russell had found it with the bloom of 
seventeen upon it. Her skin was still clear and warm : her hair 
as deeply red-brown; and about her expression, when she 
looked at him, there was a sweetness and wislfulness that always, 
as long as she lived, would be there for men of his kind. 

She allowed him — because she did not know how to prevent 
him— to pester her for several weeks, until finally she declared 

that she thought it would be better if they did not meet quite so 
frequently. 

“I’ll stay away for a lime from the Settlement,” she said. 

• 1 m running rather short of stories, anyway ” 

And Mostyn, very white, replied : “I see. I am happy to be 

able to supply you with a really good excuse for staying away for 
the next few weeks.” 

1 wasn’t looking for a good excuse for staying away,” she 

SdlQ* 

No? All the same there will soon be no very special reason 
for going, will there?” 

to me that there ever is any ‘s|wcial' 

i Cuson* 


occurred to you, cither, I suppose, that there’s 
someone else you’d do well to sec rather less oP” 
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She said sharply, too sharply : “I don't know what you mean,” 
and in that very instant was aware that she did. And in that 
instant, too, she acknowledged its truth. So that was what was 
the matter with her? And she hadn’t known — she really hadn’t. 
All the same, it was intolerable that Theodore Mostyn should 
have known — or should have put it into words. She felt that 
it was something for which she could never forgive him. Her 
face burned with shame as she walked on, silent, hoping that he 
would not answer, that he would acknowledge it as an indiscre- 
tion and let it pass. But he did not. 

“Virginia, tell me this. If there were no Frank Norman you'd 
marry me, wouldn't you?” 

No Frank Norman? The sunlight went out of the summer 
day : the birds ceased to sing. She pushed the dread thought out 
of her mind and shut the door fast upon it. 

“Be honest, now, Virginia,” Mostyn pressed her. “It is so, 

isn’t it?” 

Indignation, pride and a queer sense of personal outrage 
rushed like stalwarts to her assistance. She knew she would not 
marry Theodore Mostyn, that nothing would induce her, but 
her dismay was sharply pierced by the attractive smile he turned 

upon her. 

"That’s a question you’ve no right to ask,” she said. 

“Is it?” 

“Of course it is. Besides, you know the answer. ^ Frank 
Norman has nothing whatever to do with it. He doesn t come 


“He does, my child.” He spoke gently, mollihed by her 
change of tone. “He does indeed, though I think Perhaps you 
hardly reaUze it. But after all. if we’re to be judged by Frank 
Norman, none of us would have much luck with you. 


"1 think you’re absurd.” 

"I dare say I am, and I’m being a little insolent, too, 1 ve no 
doubt. But after all, Virginia, you do like me a little, you know. 
"Ofcoursel like you. But I don't love you. 

“Oh love! And you spell it with a capital letter, too, don 

you? If we waited for Love, few of us would get ff- 

•• Marriage as a son o/ friendship recognized by the police. Is 

"ThaTwa: •m:rS"at”its lowest,’ you remember. What 
I'd like to offer you, if I may, is a ‘partnership of companionship 
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and affectionate friendship.’ ” 

“You no longer believe in love?” 

“I wouldn’t say that— but I think a marriage built upon love 
is a difficult affair. Love is a cruel thing, Virginia, for all we 
talk so glibly about it — a tyranny against which a whole charter 
of freedom might be formulated. ’ 

But Virginia's young insurgent heart yearned still after the 
romantic picture life had shown her briefly and then tom down 
from its easel. 

“What do you put in its place?” she asked. 

“What most people make admirable shift with — companion- 
ship, friendship, mutual toleration and respect.’* 

She shook her head. 

“I can't,” she said. “I’m awfully sorry, but I’d want so much 
more than that.” 

“All right,” said Mostyn, after a little. “I won’t bother you 
anymore. And I apologize for having said what I did. I don’t 
blame you for admiring Frank Norman. Heaven forbid! And 
you’d be a fool if you didn’t. Only, you oughtn’t to let him 
stand in the way of your marrying — somebody, some day. 
You were meant for marriage. I can’t think how you’ve cscaiKd 
it. And I don’t believe you’ll be really happy if you don’t marry, 
eventually.” 

“But that’s nonsense. I am happy — very happy.” 

He smiled at her — an eloquent smile which said so plainly : 
“I know— and I’ve told you why. But it's a precarious happi- 
ness, isn't it, which depends upon the friendship of a married 
man?” 

All right, ’ he said. “Don’t let’s talk about it any more. 
And forgive my impertinence. I wondered if you’d come to the 
theatre with me? Do — ^just to show you've forgiven me.” 

They \vent to Uicir play, and all the evening he was so kind, 
so charming, so friendly, that she wondered if there was some- 
thing in his contention— that love in marriage didn’t matter, on 
didn’t matter so much as she had supposed ; and if there wou/d be 
a chance of happiness with Theodore Mostyn after all. Tlicrc'd 
be children, perhaps, and that sense of personal fulfibncnt that 
seemed to her sometimes to matter so much. She’d be Icadinc, 
wouldn’t she, a rwtural, normal life? But no, not with Theodore 
Mostyn. She could not think of him either as a husband or as 
the father of her children. She could not marry a man for whom 
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she felt sorr>'. a man who was a failure, whose cleverness and 
talent she had heard Eve Norman dismiss as “a little of every- 
thing, save backbone.” She could not conceive of a marriage 
with Theodore Mostyn, apart altogether from this thing he had 
alleged against her — that she had nothing to give another man be- 
cause, without knowing it, she had given it all to Frank Norman. 
And he (and she knew it would always be the same) had no eyes 
and thought for any woman but his wife. He liked Virginia 
and Vas kind to her. and that was all. And that would be all — 
forever. Neither did she want it to be otherwise. That single- 
minded devotion to Eve— courageous, strong-minded, efficient— 
was one of the things she admired about him. He had a deep, 
unflinching loyalty to the woman he had chosen before which 
Virginia bowed her head in willing submission and before which 
she raised it again in admiration. Loyalty— of mind, body and 
soul— with all her youth and idealism she greeted it ecstatically. 

She said good night to Theodore Mostyn with a sense of relief 
and a feeling that she did not want to see him again. 


II 

When Eve Norman invited her to dinner on the eve of her 
departure cn famille to the sea. she accepted with a mixture o 
curiosity and trepidation lightened by a sense of relief that 
Mostyn would not be there. She could not have borne an 

^^Shc"wanted the evening above all things to prove to her that 
Mostyn was wrong, but ten minutes of it had ^ 

she was aware that he was abundantly right. Eve 
her, not a. Frank's s.de, as she usually did bu, a. ‘ha. o Oharta 
Fromc whose conversation she neglected mad 
IZmvi to listen to Frank’s with somebody else. Every now 

and then something clear and connected “ let 

swept her out of reach of the persistent stream of Fromc qui 

Evet Eve's in Art for all time. . . . She's di Predis' 
BeaUto d'Este You'd sec, if she'd only wear a rope of pearls 

''..I:? • Beatnee^Es^ 
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laugh his acknowledgment of his mistake. “Art's not my strong 
point,” he’d say. “I wonder what isl" 

“I beg your pardon,” she said once again to Fromc, who 
smiled and said quietly: “1 was asking if you were interested in 
the political situation.” 

With her eyes still on the far end of the table, Virginia's voice 
was empty, her tone vague. 

“I don’t know — perhaps. I don't think I know very much 
about it.” 

It was nineteen-six, and Algeciras was in the air. But not, 
apparently, for Virginia. She made a polite effort, swung her 
eyes from the beloved's face, her mind from what he said. 

“We talk about politics sometimes,” she said, “at Stephanie 
House. Mrs. MacLaren, one of our surgeons, is a Socialist. 
She thinks nothing will improve until we aker the system.” 

“Do you agree with her?” 

“I don’t know. Dr. Norman doesn't. She says what we 
want is a change of heart — the creation of a social conscience.*’ 

“Ah, so we do. But I wanted to know what yot 4 think, and 
all you do is to quote other people at me.” 

She laughed. “You sec, I don’t know whaf I think— except 
that I haven’t much faith in politicians, and 1 don’t believe I’ve 
much respect for the political machine.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem to matter which party is in power, the 
things we fight at Stephanie House go on. Poverty, dirt, over- 
crowding. Politics doesn’t seem to touch any of those. And if 

you read the Board of Trade reports you’d not believe thev 
existed.” 

“But if not political machinery, what then?” 

Shelley ^id, didn’t he, that the poets were the true legislators 
of the world?’ 

“He did Has it ever struck you that Shelley, like so many 
a^1rs?°^ world’s critics, made rather a mess of Iiis own 


“I don’t know anything about his life. Ought I to?” 
irn« ^ matter— at least it matters far more that you should 

W he wrote All the same, the general proposition is 

e^n:v. • think they could run the universe mostly 

cyin<x singularly htUe ability to nin their own. Besides the 
practical problems of life don’t seem to be the poet:s concern 
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They're not as a rule very interested in them. Shelley was an 
exception — and his panacea was universal love. It would be all 
right if only we’d all love one another. And that, I suppose, is 
the last thing any of us is likely to do.” 

He turned a quietly quizzical gaze upon her. “Isn’t it so? 
Have you ever felt that you could, should or ought to love every- 
body you’ve ever met?” 

“Good heavens, noV' 

“Well — if we can't oppose this universal change of heart to the 
political machine you disparage, what then?” 

“1 believe you're laughing at me. I don't blame you. I'm not 
a constructionist, I only know that I hate poverty and misery.” 

“Because they make you uncomfortable?’’ 

“One reason, I suppose. But I hate them too, I think, for the 
same reason that Shelley must have hated them — because I care 
about justice. It simply isn’t fair that so many people should 
never have a chance. It offends my sense of order and decency. 
My common sense, too. But I'm no use because I’m vague and 
knosv nothing. My political education, like most women's, has 
been neglected.” 

“Not women’s only, believe me. Political knowledge is cheap 
— most people buy it for ^ half-penny each morning. And 
elections are won on phrases and over the things that matter 
least. When women come into the arena things may improve.’ 

“I don’t sec why. Most women want a vole as far as 1 can see 
in order to make things better for women.” 

“Well?” . 

“That’s all right, of course. But it isn’t everything. Lots of 
the women speakers I’ve heard talk as though it s a nice world 
for everybody but women. When things are bad I suppose 
they’re a little worse for women than for men — I usedn t to know 

that it’s one of the things Stephanie House has taught me. 

But I don't feel as if 1 want to go out and do battle for women 

I y ' ^ 

"That sounds as though you agree with your Mrs. MacLaren. 

The things that are wrong are wrong all round.” ^ 

“Yes— people don’t mean to be horrid or cruel. They re 
forced into it. Take our husbands. The husbands whose wives 
come to Stephanie House. 1 mean. Wc have a lot of trouble 
with them, you know. They won’t let their wives come in and 
be really ill. They have to drag backwards and fonvards when 
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they can hardly stand, because their husbands are so useless and 
mustn’t, even in times of emergency, be kept awake at night by a 
crying baby. They don't mean to be beastly. They don’t want 
their wives to suffer, but they haven't enough imagination to make 
an effort towards getting them well. Sometimes they do come 
in — the wives, 1 mean. We get a woman all screwed up for an 
‘op.’, and then ‘’e’ comes in and upsets her again. That, it 
seems to me, is what’s wrong with the world— people sini’ily 
never sec the other person’s point of view. I’m quite as bad as 
anybody else. I want things for myself — my way — ^just like 
anybody else.” She laughed. “Only I haven’t had any luck.” 

Fromc had no time to reply, for just then Eve caught Vir- 
ginia’s eye and she rose and passed down and out of the room. 


Ill 


‘‘Have you heard weVe taking young Mostyn with us to 
Broadstairs on Friday?” Eve asked her as they sal down. 

. ^hat. He wants a holiday. 1 thought him a 

nice boy,” 

So did I.” said Eve. “He really is the.charming kid Frank 

said he was.” She looked as though that surprised her, Virginia 

mought. “He’ll make a good companion for Mark — at least I 
hope so.” 

Eve sighed a little, and Virginia, aware that Mark was at times 
f. young man, chewed her rejoinder over rather too care- 
fully and ended by swallowing most of it. She felt stranoclv 
removed from everybody. The conversation moved on without 
her, and presently the men came back, and Paradise, for Virginia 

was builded anew, for Frank Norman came across to her at once 
and sat down at her side. 

Nllyl'?”"' ” ■^hco Mostyn. 

a mfk Tor' Her heart jumped 

ahtde, too. Oh yes, she said. “Yes, of course.” 

doctor “"T' ' ™ *° persuade him to sec a 

”1T’ 

th3 T*! afternoon, soon, to see him 1 

No, that’s true. Did he tell you why?” 
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“No, not exactly, but I think he meant me to guess. He asked 
you to marry him, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. I ... I really couldn’t.” 

Frank smiled at her apologetic vehemence. 

“But does that mean you can no longer be friends?” 

“No, not necessarily.” 

“Then that isn’t why you’ve been leaving him alone?” 

“In a way. I just felt I didn’t want to see him again.” 

“Poor Mostyn. Isn’t that rather hard on him?” 

Harder, his face said, than he had expected from her. 

“It wasn’t because he asked me to marry him and I refused 
that I’ve been keeping away. There was another reason. I 
can’t explain, I'm afraid.” 

“I’m sure it’s an excellent reason. Only, if you could go and 
sec him one afternoon soon it would be a real kindness. We re 
taking Shane with us to-morrow, as you know, and I expect he II 
miss him. They’ve always spent their holidays together until 


“Yes, of course I’ll go,” said Virginia suddenly. “I didn’t 

know he was ill. What’s wrong with him? 

“A bad cold which seems to have lodged on his chest. He 
takes no care of himself. He ought to have a holiday. By the 

way, what about your own?” j r 

“Sylvia wants me to go down to Cornwall at the end of the 


“Then do Cornwall agrees with you, and I think you want a 
holiday. You look a little pale— as if some sea air would do you 


^°v?rginia said nothing— could think of nothing save that to go 
to Cornwall when Sylvia suggested meant leaving tmvn just as 
Frank Norman came back to it. She sat there drowned m 
misery hearing his voice and Eve's, Sylvia’s and John s of 

holiday plans, of Broadstairs, Cornwall and t^ngs akin, and 

wondering how much longer she could endure it. 

Tn those few minutes she knew that this was the end of the road 
for she couldn’t go on. She couldn’t, when he came 

back, when she came back and the holidays were oji 

seeing him so much and so 

breast all the time against a sword. ® her misery 

But a shaft of wintry humour thouehf “Isn’t it 

as her eyes rested upon Eve and Sylvia. She thought . isn 
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just my luck to fall in love . . . for the third time . . . with the 
wrong man! I’m being unnecessarily tragic, i shall get over it. 
I’ll go to Cornwall and bathe and walk until I drop and come 
back cured. . . 


IV 

On the day that Kent received Frank Norman and his family, 
she went out to Forest Gate to see Theodore Mostyn. He was 
up, and lying on a couch beneath a window open to the London 
street upon which dwelt the hot sun of an August afternoon. 

“You’ve found a little time for me now, have you?" he greeted 
her. 

“If you talk like that you will make me sorry I came," she 
retorted. "Look at these roses. Aren’t they lovely?" 

‘‘Too lovely for Forest Gale." 

"You should leave Forest Gate." 

"Why?" 

"Because there are better places to live in.’’ 

"Bayswater," he said with a sneer which she ignored. 

No, 1 wasn’t thinking of Bayswater. Why shouldn’t you live 
fardicr out where there’s fresh air and a garden to be had?" 

One of your damned suburbs, 1 suppose. Thank you. 
I lived in one of them once— that's why I chose Forest Gate." 

But Forest Gate’s no use to you. You want fresh air and a 
garden." 

"You’ve said that before. Do you propose 1 should dig in the 
garden?" 

"It wouldn’t hurt you. You look as though a little diggina 
would do you good." 

"Do I? Well, I'll strike a bargain with you. I’ll go to your 
suburb — you shall choose it — if you’ll come too." 

"Oh, please ..." 

It s a fair bargain. And the suburb would do you good, too 
shouldn’t wonder." 

Virginia flushed. 

^codorc, you know you did promise not . . . to bother 

She finished with her roses and came and sat down by his side. 

a doctor. 1 believe you’ve a temperature " 
do me ’any gZ’--' heat. Doctom won't 
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“You're run down — out of sorts. You want a tonic.” 

“No — you're the only tonic I want.” 

“Well, here I am. ... Be nice to me, Theo.” 

“Fve asked you again to marry me. Isn't that enough?” 

“Too much. Talk about something else, Theo, or I shall 
have to go. There are plenty of other topics besides me.” 

“Frank Norman, for instance.” 

“Theo, please. . . .” 

“Oh, all right. What do you want me to talk about? The 
alleged ‘German menace?’ “ 

“No, I don’t believe in that. It’s newspaper talk, isn’t it?” 

“God knows. International politics are not up ray street. 
The demands of Trade Unionism, perhaps, or the Imperialism 
of Mr. Keir Hardie, or the ant-like Utopia of an Eve Norman?” 

“Oh, do be serious — and nicer. I’ve brought you some books 
I hope you’ll like. Shaw's The Doctor's Dilemma, for one. And 
Man and Superman — ah, and The Man of Property, by John 
Galsworthy.” 

“You shouldn't spend your money on me.” 


“Why not?-’ 

“Well, why should you?” 

“You make friendship very difficult, you know, Theo.” 

“Yes, I’m a failure all along the line— even at friendship.” 
“You're very successful considered as the complete pessimist, 


you know’. What about some lea?” 

She went into the kitchen to make it. The room was dark, 
not too clean and not very tidy. The woman who came in by 
day to “do” for its owner was out taking the afternoon air and 
Virginia snilTcd suspiciously at the cups she supposed she had 
washed. The bread was stale, the butter salt, the heat had not 
agreed with the milk. Virginia contemplated them ail in dismay, 
then picked up a basket, put on her hat and went out into the 
High Street to buy others. When she took in the result of 

labours upon a tray which she had covered f 

serviettes in lieu of the dirty tray-cloth the kitchen drawer ha 

yielded up, Mostyn looked concerned. 

“She'll hate you — and probably give me notice. 

“Ui her. She’s a very poor specimen.” 


“She's better than nobody.” . 

“You'd find somebody much belter very easily 


Or I’d find 


her for you.” 
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“That’s all very well. Why should I be disturbed to provide 
you with your nice middle-class comforts?” 

‘They’re not comforts. Cleanliness is a necessity. So is good 
wholesome food — and those two things are all you'll find on that 
tray. Why do you let a woman of that kind bully you?” 

As she poured out his tea she reflected that all his life he must 
have let women do that. He wanted women to be sweet, tender, 
charitable and placid— and they never had been, for him. He'd 
no right to expect it, of course. Virginia viewed his cataloguing 
of the virtues as Male and Female with the greatest disfavour: 
but she was sorry for him, all the same. Even to want to do that 
was a handicap. For all women were not sweet and gentle, any 
more than all men were loyal and daring. 

He said: "You bully me, too. You’re a bullying sex.” 

She laughed and handed him her appetizing, daintily cut 
bread and butter. 

“New bread!” he said, with the delight of a child. “How did 
you manage to cut it so thin?” 

“I dipped the knife in boiling water. It tames the newest 
and sprightliest loaf. Pass it on to your domestic help. It's a 
useful thing to know.” 

He was perceptibly better when the meal was done and con- 
siderably less the complete pessimist. She would not listen to 
what he had to say about Frank Norman, but found a precarious 
pleasure in encouraging him to talk about the Norman children, 
whom he adored, especially the lovely Mona. Mona, he said, 
had great talent, but if her mother had her way she’d hide it under 
a bushel. Both she and the boy would have to fight if they 
wanted their own way with life. “Mona can be a woman lawyer 

or a doctor, but she won't want to be cither, and Mark Mark 

will never want to be anything but a farmer.” 

Virginia laughed. 


How can you possibly tell— at his age? He thinks he’d like 
to farm bemuse he goes to stay with his grandfather who is a 
larmer and wn make farming sound entrancing. And there’s 
an aunt married to a farmer, too, isn’t there? And as for Mona 

. . . why, u seems to me she’s very lucky. Eve will never stand 
in her way. She’ll have perfect freedom.” 

“To do what her mother likes.” 

Jud°” Norman. What about 
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Judy's future, it seemed, touched him less. Judy would always 
get what she wanted out of life. She was that sort. At the 
tender age of six he professed to find in her the seeds of every 
quality he most disliked in her sex. 

“Judy's a darling," Virginia said. “The best-tempered child 
I ever did see. 1 wish she were mine." 

“Foolish person, aren't you, to envy another woman her 
children?" 

“It’s only my conceit, I rather fancy I’d be a success as a 
mother." 

“Then why don't you marry me?" 

“Oh, Theo, you're incorrigible. I don’t feel half so certain 
about my success as a wife— yours or anybody else's. Being a 
wife isn’t easy." 

“Nothing’s easy. Evei^thing’s damn difficult and damn 

impossible. Can I have some more tea? 

“If you don't insist on holding my hand while I pour it out. 
He let go her hand and sat there smiling at her. 

“Why do you try to pretend you don’t like men — and that 

you’ve no use for husbands?" 

“Heavens! When did I ever pretend that?" 

“Well, just now, for instance, when you tried to make me 
believe you wanted not a husband but a father for your children. 
Can’t you see how insulting that is to a man? ’ 

Virginia stared at him. . , 

“Really, you arc the most unfair person, Theo. I simply said 

I was more certain I’d be a success as a mother than as a wife. 

There's nothing queer about that, for most women arc, I 


imagine.” 

“Don't I know it? 


Do you think men are more successful as 


fathers than as husbands?V 

“Perhaps. 1 know so little about them. 

with women all my life." 

“It doesn't show," 

“The first lot made rather a mess of my 


I seem to have lived 


life, though." 


“That doesn't show, either." onvthinc in 

‘•You sec, they taught me that women ' 

this world worth having except through men. It '“"S 

t!^le m find out they were wrong. And tt cost something, too. 

Th^ ^n^y^ Zl ”vorth having is some useful 
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service — something to do that is worth while. That may come 
through men or it may not. In my case, it hasn t.” 

“You don’t give it the chance.” 

“That isn’t to say I never will. You can’t force these things. 
If you could make me feel I ought to marry you, I suppose I 
should. But you haven't.” 

“But I need you.” 

She wrinkled her brows at him. 

“That isn’t enough. You've got to make a woman feel she 
needs you.” 

“No woman’s ever paid me that compliment, certainly. ” 

“Oh, you’re absurd. You married one woman for love.” 

“It didn’t last.” 

“No — but you had it once. She must have wanted to marry 
you. . . . You can’t cut out a thing like that. It’s all part of 
your human experience. Somebody told me that once when 
something I’d counted. upon didn’t last. ... 1 didn’t believe 
her. But she was right.” She looked at her watch and got up. 
“I’ve got to fly. 1 promised to be back by six.” 

“I wish you hadn’t.” 

“I’ll come again if you want me. ... I wish you'd promise 
to see a doctor.” 

“I won’t. You’re all the doctor I want.” 

“I’ll come on Friday, but if you aren’t better then I shall find a 
doctor myself.” 

“I’d be all ri^t if I could sleep.” 

“Twenty grains of aspirin in some hot milk. And fewer 
cigarettes.” 

“P’raps you’re right,” 

“I’m sure I am.” 

“You see, I do need you. I’d be asjood as gold if you’d take 
me on. I wouldn’t give you any trouble at all. I’d be a really 
excellent grown-up child.” 

Again she wrinkled her brows at him. She did not want a 
grown-up child for a husband. She did not want to marry a 
man who wanted looking after, for whom she felt sorry. Her 
strong maternal feeling led her part of the way towards him, but 
stopp^ short there. It could not ever again play her a trick. 
She didn’t love this man and she was not to be persuaded that 
she did. But because she cared for efficiency and order and lived 
herself beneath the vigilant eye of these things, she wanted to 
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teach him to help himself. But that, for ever, he should want to 
hang on to her skirts — she found that quite a terrifying idea. 

“Here are your books,” she said, “and a lemon drink if your 
cough bothers you. What s that woman going to give you for 
supper?” 

“I don't know. The first thing she thinks of, probably.” 

“Don’t have it, then. Tell her you’d like some fried sole.” 

“She couldn't fry sole — or anything else.” 

“Well, tell her to choose the fish and leave the shop to fry it. 
No . . . I'll do it as I go.” 

“You'll find a fried-fish shop along the road.” 


a 
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‘A nice clean one?” 

I expect so.” 

Don’t you really mind?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I wish you wouldn’t go.” 

1 must. I can’t let everybody down.” - j 

‘Do you ever think of anything save that clinic of Maud 
Norman’s?” 

“Of course.” „ 

“But you care more about it than anything else. 

“It’s my work—i chose it. There isn’t anything I d rather do. 

I sometimes think I'd have liked to be a doctor like Maud Nor- 
man : but it's too late to think of that.” 

“You always talk as if you were sixty.' 

‘T’m twenty-five in November.” tn 

“It’s a great age. . . . Virginia— haven t you ever wanted to 

marry anybody?" 

“Once — ages ago, when I was nineteen. 

“What happened?” 

“He married somebody else. ’ 

‘■Oh,‘‘yef. “%ut som'ling happened. It all came to an 
“Were you in love with him? 

rlroid word, at which Richard used to smile, came naturally 


to her lips. 
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— and ril try to come again on Friday. Good-bye.” 

She nodded to him from the doorway, smiled and went. 

She was half an hour late and her conscience reproached her 
— and Maud Norman's quiet: “Oh, here you arc. I’m glad 
you're back. We've had a tiresome afternoon." 

“I'm sorry I’m late. I went out to see Mr. Mostyn. Frank 
asked me to, if I could." 

“Oh, Mosiynl That's where you've been!" 

Her keen look brought the colour to Virginia’s face. 

“Is there anything I can do?" 

“Yes, lots. But I wish you'd been here at three o’clock. 
That wretched Mrs. Morgan’s husband turned up and they let 
him see her. I can't help feeling somehow you'd have prevented 
that.” 

“I’d have tried. What happened?” 

“What you might expect." 

“You mean she went back with him? Oh, how perfectly 
sickening, after the way I've worked at her — the way we've a// 
worked at her.” 

“I know. Well, what Mr. Morgan had to say — about his 
sleepless nights and the crying baby — undid all that. She's gone. 
Lord, these husbands! The sleepless nights wouldn't have hurt 
him. . . , But there’s no use talldng about it. I've another case 
for you. A young married woman whose husband and doctor 
say she's suffering from hysteria. There’s a year-old baby. The 
‘hysteria’ dates from his arrival. Her mother writes to me. 
She seems a sensible woman. I've arranged to sec her and the 
patient to-morrow morning. They'll come to you at nine-thirty 
The patient will w'ant careful handling." 

“All right,” said Virginia. “What's her name?" 

Maud turned over some papers on her table. 

“Oh, Redwood. Margaret Redwood. . . . What's the 
matter with Theodore Mostyn? " 

I don’t know. .. . He’s had a touch of bronchitis. I think 

but that seems better. He won’t sec a doctor. I've suggested he 
takes a tonic." - 


He wont though. I know the type. .. . I hope you aren’t 

going to waste all your half-holidays on him. I can’t have you 
^mg m sick-rooms when you ought to be getting fresh air 
^ich remmds me. What about your own holiday? Sylvia 
says she s suggested you go down to her at the end of the month. 
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That will suit me very well unless you've any other plans?’* 
"None, thank you,” said Virginia. "How long do you want 
me to stay away?” 

Maud Norman laughed. 

”1 don't want you to be away at all, but F m sure you ought to 
be for several weeks. Have w-e been overworking you? You 
look tired lately, and have been collecting a fresh lot of shadows 
beneath your eyes. I think you’d belter stay three or four weeks. 
Evelyn and I can manage to hold the fort — we don t expect, in 
September, to be submerged by private patients. So you go to 
Cornwall and forget about us.” 

Virginia went there empty of vitality, pu7-zled, despondent, a 
little afraid; and Sylvia Shelley looked at her with concern, fed 
her on milk and cream and sent her early to bed. And John 
said to her : "What's wrong with our Jinny? She s not the same 
girl. Has she told you?” 

Sylvia said quietly: ‘‘No, but I can guess. I’ve seen it 
coming.” 

John looked at her and saw the truth in her face. ^ 

"Norman? Good lord, you’re not serious? Why, the thing s 

hopeless!”' 

"I know. So docs she. Thai's the trouble. 

"She’ll get over it. She’s not the neurotic sort that cherishes a 

hopeless passion. Of course she'll get over it.” 

"Oh yes, in lime. But not if she goes on seeing him. 
And there's the meanwhile, anyhow. What arc we to do 

"She doesn't, if I may say so, fall in love very wisely. 


"Who docs?” 

"Oh, come now. . . .” 

"We don't count. We are of the lucky ones. Besides, I came 

I cropper first of all.’ 

‘‘I wish you'd try to forget that. 

"Why should I? It keeps me humble. . . . Oh, wc must do 
to itlp J.nny over this stile. Take the car oat th.s 

iftemoon and run her round to Bedruthen Steps. 

"But I don't uant to spend my afternoon with some other 


'^^"o^'john, do be sensible. Besides. I’ve some things I simply 
must do for our young daughter. 
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“That young woman already takes up far too much of your 
time.” 

Sylvia laughed. 

“Wait until she arrives — and see what she docs with yours.” 

“Sylvia, I wish you wouldn’t insist upon my being a knight- 
errant this afternoon. I’ve a marked fancy for sitting about with 
you in the garden.” 

“Oh, please be accommodating, darling. Besides, it’ll do you 
good to get away from me.” 

“Well, I warn you — I won’t go on being paired off with our 
Virginia like this. It’s immoral. Your concern for Jinny is 
only an excuse for getting rid of a perfectly nice husband. 
Thank Heaven Frome’s coming next week. He can take a hand 
in this knight-errant business.” 

“He won’t grumble. He likes Virginia. Now dd run away 
and find her. You won’t have to look farther than the day 
nursery.” 

“Supposing she won’t come with me?” 

“Anyone would come with you, darling, anywhere. I’m an 
absurdly trusting wife. . . . John, do 

He laughed, threw her a kiss, and obeyed. 


CHAPTER SIX 


I 

Charles Frome arrived three days later, at the end of Virginia’s 
second week, and a fortnight later, on the eve of their joint depar- 
ture for town, proposed to her and was accepted. 

Virginia had known, long before then, that he was going to 
ask her. They had, since his arrival, seen a good deal of each 
other, for Sylvia’s daughter chose that fortnight to be trouble- 
some, and her guests saw little either of her or her husband. 
Virginia, thrown into Charles’s company, had her initial liking 
for him reinforced ; she admired his force of character and found 
him an unexpectedly satisfying companion. Realizing with a 
start that sooner or later he would ask her to marry him, she was 
suddenly confronted with a new and unwavering self quietly 
determined when he did to say yes — a self that said “when” 
without once stopping to consider if perhaps, after all, the word it 
warned was “if.” Nevertheless, when the proposal materialized 
to justify so much certitude, that other Virginia, who had looked 
on amazed at this confident other self, managed to speak first. 
And she said, simply: “1 think you ought to know that I don’t 

love you.” , , , 

“I do know that,” said Charles Frome. He looked at her 

very kindly and quietly, and did not add: “Love will come.” 
But she had not expected him to do that. 

She said: “Doesn't it make any difference?” 

‘"Not to my wanting to marry you. Nothing could. 

“But aren't you afraid that if I marry you I may afterwards fall 

in love with somebody else?” ,, 

“That would be my risk. You’re an honest person. Virginia.- ^ 
“How do you know? You don’t know anything about me.’ 
"Perhaps I know more than you think. Certainly I know 

enough.” 

“ What, for example?” 

“That although you do not love me, you do know what love 
is.” 

She smiled. ^ ir u 

“You mean I shouldn't be likely to make a fool of myselt by 
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imagining myself in love with somebody else?” 

He smiled too. 

“Do I? I think I mean what I said— that you arc an honest 
person.” 

“I would like to be married,” Virginia said, “and 1 think f 
would like to marry you. Is that good enough?” 

“Quite good enough,” said Charles Frome, and held out his 
hand to her. She took it, came quite close and let him kiss her, 
very gently, on the mouth. Then they turned and walked slowly 
back to the house. 

The moon was sailing up above the dead trees of John 
Shelley’s old forgotten orchard, lifting beneath its white light 
twisted branch and bough with queer and ghostly effect. Vir- 
ginia and Charles had been watching the sun fall into the sea, and 
the moon looked down upon them now through the dead trees 
like the drowned sun’s pale ghost. By mutual consent they 
stood still and looked at her. A pale, wan thing climbing 
steadily up the rim of a deep blue vault. 

As she watched, Virginia icmcmbcred that summer afternoon 
down there in Imberford woods with Richard Saxton, and all the 
divine compulsion which drove them both. ("H'/icn, Virginia, 
when? Whenever you like, as soon as you like. . . .“) And 
tumbling into her mind, too, came some memory of what 
Theodore Mostyn had offered her in its place — companionship, 
friendship, mutual toleration, and respect, and her own desperate 
reaching out after all the things “other people made shift with- 
out.” (“I’d want so much more than that. . . .”) Yet these 
“make-shift” things were those which she might also look for in 
marriage with Charles Fromc. She loved him no more than she 
loved Mostyn. Wherein, then, lay the difference? In the 
difference between the two men ; in this fact, that one man, as she 
believed, could make her forget what she was missing and the 
other eternally remind her of it. She thought: If I can’t have 

what I want there arc at least certain things 1 can’t do without 

and Charles has them and Theodore hasn't. Character, force a 
fine alert mind with sharp, keen edges. Theodore had merely 
drawn her along the faint thin line of pity. Never in a thousand 
years could he have blotted out the figure of Frank Norman, and 
she felt that Charles, given a chance, very probably could. She 
definitely approved and liked him. But for Frank she might 
very well have fallen in love with him. Even as it was, there 
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were things he did and said which sent her half-way to loving 
him. 

Down there in the ghostly orchard he puUed her up suddenly 
against him and something in Virginia stirred faintly as he held 
and kissed her closely. She felt that she would like to give her- 
self to this man, that only so could she even begin to pay the debt 
she owed him not only for loving her (though she was grateful to 
him for that) but because he gave her this hope of deliverance 
from something she already knew to be stronger than herself. 

“Virginia, say you’ll marry me soon.” 

‘‘If yog really wish.” 

“At Christmas?” 

“Yes.” 

She returned his urgent glaiKe steadily. She hoped he under- 
stood that she, too, wanted it to be soon, that she would have no 
peace now until she had finally surrendered to him. Only so 
could she perhaps forget — and keep from him — the knowledge 
that something of her he would never have, that long ago she had 
thrown it down at the feel of some one who did not want it, had 
no use for it and hadn't even noticed it was there. 

u 

She went straight indoors and sought Sylvia. 

“Charles Frome has asked me to marry him,” she said at once. 
“I’ve said yes — and 1 haven't told him about Stacey. 

“Well?” said Sylvia quietly. 

“I don't propose to. Do you think I ought?” 

“You know perfectly well 1 don’t.” 

“Yes, but I wanted to hear you say it. You see, somehow I 
don’t feel, with Charles, as I felt with Richard. I can t explain 
why, exactly. Perhaps it was because I loved Richard.’’ 

She hoped Sylvia wouldn’t say ; "And you don’t love Charles/ 
for she was aware that Sylvia, like Mostyn. knew how ihc land 
lay. Sylvia didn’t say il, but her straight glance deepened the 

rich colour in Virginia’s face. , 

"Charles called me an honest woman, she said. But i m 
not. I told him that as I wasn’t in love with him I might, per- 
haps. fall in love after wc were married, with somebody else. I 
didn't tell him I was already in love— quite impossibly and fran- 
tically in love — with another man, and that that was my chie 
reason for marrying him." 
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“You’re quite sure that is the chief reason?” 

“Unless you count the biological one — that I want a husband 
because I want children.” 

“I do, I think. You’re the kind of woman who ought to be 
married. You like Charles Fromc and he's fond of you. I'm 
sure you’ll both be very happy. Charles will make a good 
husband.” 

“I know. I’m not so sure that I shall make him a good wife, 
but I’ll have a try. I'd hate to make him unhappy. I'd like to 
think it was worth it — to Charles.” 

“I’m sure it will be. Jinny, I'm sure you're going to be very 
happy.” 

Virginia smiled rather w.anly. In Sylvia's presence most of 
the exaltation of the ghostly orchard had deserted her. She 
would feel better about it all, she thought, when she got away 
from Porteath and Sylvia's personal idyll, which somehow 
spoiled the look of her own calmly contemplated union. Yet 
she was not shaken in her resolve to marry Charles. She 
wanted above all things now to marry him. Married to one man 
she would not think of another — surely she could depend upon 
herself for that? 

“It ought to be interesting," she said. “I shall play Maggie 
Tullivcr to Charles’s Aunt Glcgg for some time to come, I fancy." 

Sylvia asked : "When arc you going to be married?" 

“At the Christmas vacation." 

“Oh, but I shan't be able to come." 

“I hadn’t thought of that. Perhaps you will." 

“I don't believe you care a scrap. You oug/u to have thought 
of It, Jinny. I don’t believe you warn me at your wedding " 

‘‘Of course I want you. Don't be idiotic. It’s lime I went 
and left you to get to bed. Good night, my dear ” 

She stoop^ and kissed her, was held lightly for a moment, 
then pulled herself away and went. 


in 


Sylvia said to John: 

"Virginia makes me feel as if IVe no right to be happy.” 
^ What on earth do you mean?" 

“No right to be married to you." 

“Why not?’* 
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“Well, ours, you see, is the sort of marriage Virginia’s always 
dreamed of. 

“It's the sort everybody dreams of.” 

“Yes, but I always feci with VirginiaTthat I’ve cheated her out 
of her chance, if I’d prevented that fiasco with Stacey she’d 
have married that young man Richard and lived happy ever 


after.” 

“Don’t you think she’s going to be happy with Frome?” 

“I do— yes, indeed I do. It s the best thing that could have 
happened.” 

“Well, then?” 

“Oh, I know," said Sylvia, “my thoughts aren't very logical, 
I'm afraid. Only I wish she hadn't made it so clear— to herself, 
I mean, not to me, though she did that, too — that she’s marrying 
him because she can't ever marry somebody else. 

“My dear Sylvie, you pul altogether too much stress upon our 
Jinny’s feeling for Norman. I teU you she’ll get over it. She 
knows he'll never look at any woman but his wife— and she 
wouldn't look at him if he did. She's far too sensible to go on 
for ever with a thing like that. We'll go back to the subjwt in 
six months’ time. Meantime, do for goodness sake put down 
that brush and get into bed. I never knew anybody take so 
long. Draw the curtains back. It’s such a lovely night. 

Sylvia drew the curtains back. “I wish the moon shone on the 
sea in the west countree,” she said as she did so. 

“Full of complaints to-night, aren t you? • . u ^ 

Svlvia laughed as she put out the lamp and got into bed. 

“Not so ver^,” she said. “I don't want altered, anyway.’ 


IV 

When Maud Norman agreed with Sylvia Shelley that Charles 

Frome was a lucky man, Sylvia laughed. thinking 

“You’ve got a whole set of reasons of your own for thinking 

lucky to find that Virginia agrees with him 

that marriage is an all-time Job?” 

“How do you know he thinks so. . . 

‘•[f he didn’t she'd not be so certain she must gl^e up he 

here.” .... „ .> 

' “Virginia intends to have children. 
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“Well, she can’t have any for nine months even if she begins at 
once. Why should Charles have her entirely? Is she as much 
in love as all that?” 

“I don’t think she’s in love with him at all.” 

“Oh, if it’s that kind of marriage why shouldn’t she come back 
here?’’ 

“Just because it is that kind of marriage.’* 

“No, I don’t see that.’’ 

“Wen, she thinks it’s up to her to make sacrifices ... to give 
. up something she really values.” 

Maud Norman fanned herself with a piece of paper she picked 
up from her desk. 

“Heavens,” she said. “This life of the emotions is e.\hausting. 
I wonder more women don’t find it out.” 


BOOK THREE 


CHAPTER ONE 

I 

Frank Norman made a sp)cech in Virginia’s honour at her 
wedding, and sometimes she thought the only thing she remem- 
bered of the day'’s happenings was the look on his face as he was 
doing it. It almost seemed as if that recollection was a more 
intimate part of her life than those days she had spent with 
Charles at Porteath — as if she were living in a dream in which 
everything was topsy-turvy. And then, suddenly — ten days 
after they got back to town — Charles fell ill and that look on one 
man's face as he made a pretty speech in her honour and that 
month at the sea with another seemed likely to be the beginning 
and tlie end of Virginia’s married life. 

All her life she remembered that day in murky February. It 
w'as a Friday, a busy day for Charles, who had an afternoon 
lecture at a big girls’ school at Ascot and two others during the 
evening at the University. In the morning, there beside her 
breakfast-plate was a letter in Frank Norman's handwriting. 
She despised herself for the joy which rose up in her at the sight 
of it, and because she could not keep the colour out of her checks 
nor dim sufliciently the bright eager note in her voice as she pro- 
claimed its contents to Charles. • j u 

“It's from Frank. Theodore Mostyn’s ill again and he 

wonders if I'm free this evening and will go along and iend a 
hand at the Settlement. He suggests, as he knows you won t be 
in to dinner, that I go to Marne House for a simple meal at 
six-thirty. Eve won’t be there— she has a meeting. Do you 

"^“Not in the least. Tell Frank, though, not to keep you very 
late. Or shall I come as far as the Bank, to meet you?'’ 

“No. don’t— I might keep you waiting.” ' 

“Oh, but Frank comes this way, of course. I d lorgottcn. 

“Yes,” said Virginia, who had not. . 

After breakfast, having seen Charles oft for the day, 
went out to speak to Frank Norman on the phone. C ar es 
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would not have the telephone in the house. He had, Virginia 
found, several “old-fashioned" ideas of that kind. Frank was 
brief on the ’phone, but delighted to know that she was coming. 
His voice was like nectar to her. She could get drunk on it, and 
as she put back the receiver she leaned her head for a moment . 
against the wall as if she really had. It hasn’t worked, she 
thought. Marriage hasn’t done the trick. I oughtn’t to go. 

. . . But I must — I’ll die if I don’t. She opened the door and 
once outside the shop walked very fast down the road ds if she 
were escaping from something. 

All day long she trod on air. 

And then at five o’clock Charles came in, looking a strange 
colour and complaining of internal pains. He had come 
straight back from Ascot, he said, had cancelled his evening 
lectures and come home to go to bed. He supposed he’d caught 

a chill, but was feeling too unwell just then to be aggrieved 
about it. 


Virginia, who was, just a little, saw him installed in bed and 
went away to change her frock. There was a, new green one in 
which she meant to array herself, the one item in her wedding 
trousseau which had not as yet been worn. She slipped into it 
with as much speed as its tubc-like dimensions allowed, and 
su^eyed results with anxiety. It would do. Green was her 
colour. She was glad she hadn’t worn this frock before : glad 
that she had saved it. TJe word floated perkily i^o her mind. 
She did not turn it out. But though she said, with a little laugh : 

He never looks at what you wear!" it made no difference. The 
^een fr^k, fr«h untouched uH now, was part of her evening. 
She wanted to look well. Did she want Frank to say : “Marriaee 
with you”? He always noticed things like that, at least— 
whether you looked well, or not so well or tired or a little off- 


In the green frock “saved" and worn for somebody clsc’s 

he said. He felt very sick. He murmured weakly that he 
suppo^d this must be what they called a bilious attack He had 

infcimal chm? 
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“Charles, you must let me send for a doctor. Really we ought 
to be on the ’phone.” 

With the dislike of the healthy person to admit he was ill 
enough for the services of a doctor, Charles shook his head, 
“ni be all right presently. Don’t bother,” he said, and shut 
his eyes as if the colour of her frock hurt them. 

“I wish,” said Virginia, “I weren’t going out. I dare say I 
could put it off.” 

Charles opened his eyes and looked at her. She saw in them 
only the reflex of his condition and not the knowledge that he 
understood she had not quite offered to give up her outing. 

“Please don’t worry, my dear. There isn’t anything you 


can do.” 

“Arc you sure! Wouldn’t you like me to stay. 

“Hate it,” said Charles feebly. ..... ,r 

She sat there looking at him, fighting something within herself 

and knowing, knowing all the time, that she would lose. 

“You still there?” he said. “Do go, my dear. You 11 be 

late.” 

“But I hate leaving you.” ^ „ 

“I’ll be better left. 1*11 get it over while you re gone. 

“Run away," said’ Charles, suddenly irritable. “1 don't want 
an audience. Leave word nobody's to come up here unless I 
ring Good^vc . . . hope you enjoy yourself. 

Virginia hesitated, then got up “"‘‘''‘""nst which 

stairs she covered the attractive green frock against which 

Charles had closed his eyes with a soft fur coat he M given her, 

ac^^ed o The whole a black “merry widow” hat with a drooping 

atrociously sick. 

peration that he should have chosen this evening to be . 
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A haggard Charles came presently to the bathroom door. 
“You look dreadful,” Virginia said; but added consolingly: 
“But one always docs when one feels sick. Get back into Ix^d 
and rn tell Ethel to bring you a couple of hot-water bottles.” 
She pulled at his pillows, adjusted the bedclothes, pressed a kiss 
. upon his forehead, which was wet, and took her departure. 


n 

At eleven o'clock a young woman more than a little elevee 
put her key in the door and instantly walked into the hustle and 
turmoil of a house across the threshold of which Death had 
straddled already one foot. The doctor was there and an 
important-looking Ethel, and all the paraphernalia of mortal 
sickness. Charles had already entered upon his night of agony 
and crisb. 

“Ptomaine poisoning,” said the doctor, as she entered in her 
smart apparel, with her flushed check and sparkling glances, the 
result of an evening spent in another man’s company. “Yes, 
very serious, I’m afraid. I was only sent for an hour ago. He 
ought to have seen a doctor two or three hours earlier.” 

“He thought ... I thought ... it was a chill, a bilious 
attack. He wouldn’t let me fetch a doctor before 1 went out. . . . 
Oh, doctor, he is going to get better, isn’t he?” 

'“I don’t know . . , I'll come back presently. He's very ill. 
That’s all I can say at the moment.” 

That night brought Virginia to her senses. At evciy one of its 
revolting and hideous stages she told herself: You knew he was 
ill, much worse than he thought— or would admit, perhaps. 
There isn’t any excuse for you. You left him. You left him to 
die. You left him because an evening in another man’s company 
was worth more than anything else in the world to you. 

She remembered how to Frank she had made light of his ill- 
ness; she had done that to make her own position tenable to 
herself. Obviously she could not be there eating a quiet meal 
with him, with happiness rushing out from her at every pore, if her 
husband were gravely ill. To fortify her contention that he 
wasn t she had dragged Charles’s miseries into that realm of 
Jaint m^kery where dwell the minor and less attractive ills of 
mankind, like sea sickness and that stomachic disorder, the 
bilious attack, which Charles would have it he had. Charles 
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was not gravely but only humiliatingly and grotesquely unwell. 
She had covered him up and left him to it, prone on the burning 
lake of five hot-water ^ttles. 

That phrase, of which she had been so proud, came back to her 
throughout that intolerable night. He’d die . . . she knew he 
would die- Nobody could suffer like-this and live through it. 
Prone on the burning lake of five hot-water bottles. . . . She 
had laughed whilst he had Iain there in agony, alone, too ill even 
to ring the bell. It was Ethel who’d come up at ten o’clock and 
found him/ and frightened to death rushed off for a doctor. 

Ten o’clock. ... At ten o’clock she had been waiting for 
somebody to find a taxi-cab, had been thrilling to the thought 
that she was going to ride in it at Frank Norman’s side all 
way down to the Bank where they would get a ’bus. And inside 
the taxi he said what she had been waiting all the evening to hear 
him say : “You look very well. Marriage certainly agr^ with 
you. Please come and sec us all one afternoon while the 

bloom’s still there.” j „u« 

Us.,. Always Shethoughtshemustdicifsomcdayhe 

didn’t say “me” or “1.” She was a friend of the family- 

somebody they all knew. She might ndc with 

every day of her life without getting out of him any more tha 

thaU Didn't he know, didn’t he guess, couldn t he 

everybody sec?— what she wanted? No, he d never S^css—^*^ 

Zi'Zc" in a thousand years. She thought, ^ 

bitter fury, of the men who d wanted to make love to her, to ki^ 

her Al^d she thought of Charles who did both, -ho t,^^ her 

♦ never get anything other than this cooi 

jroledVnendsMp heM a^ays 

■;?reCh,s"rh,n7.4 fa., ~ 

upon him the way h^™ e^, h remembered 

r - - 
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she didn't exist. No woman did, for him, save Eve. Apart 
altogether from this raving, tearing physical effect he had upon 
her, it was for this single-mindedness she loved him. But 
though in her saner moments she acquiesced in it, to-night she 
knew she was not sane at all. She acquiesced in nothing. She 
might be married to Charles: it might be Charles to whom she 
gave herself, but it was Frank she loved, Frank who filled her 
thoughts all the time, even within the circle of Charles's arms. 
She couldn’t help it. Nothing could alter a thing like that. 
Nothing. She'd cherish this wild, sweet dream as long as she 
lived, and take it with her to the grave. 

In that heady state of noble renimciation she had put the key 
in the door and walked into — this. 


m 

All the time — all the time she'd wanted Frank to take her in 
his arms and kiss her, Charles had lain there in the dark, alone, 
suffering — this. And Frank hadn't kissed her and never would 
— and now Charles was going to die. 

She could see that the doctor, when he came back just after 
midnight, thought so. too. She had sent Ethel to bed and had 
taken charge of the sick-room. Bui the doctor didn’t approve. 
She knew that. He’d taken a dislike to her, seeing her come in 
like that when she must have gone out knowing her hmband was 
ill. It was obvious that she’d forgotten him— that she'd never 
thought about him until that moment when she’d put her key in 
the door and seen the doctor standing there — and Ethel's face 
frightened, disapproving. He wouldn't, this man, tell her any- 
thing. He suggested getting a nurse. She acquiesced meekly: 

was not, she said, without ex- 
perience : she was used to obeying orders. She looked at Charles, 
speechless, ghastly, saw him make a little gesture of dissent 

“He wants me, I think.’’ she said. “Charles ... do you 
want me to stay?’’ 

He moved his head. Faintly she heard : “Don't go awav 
Jinny.” / • • • 

“You see,” she said. 

“Very well.” 

The hideous night passed. At six o'clock in the morning 
Charles lay very still in his bed. His eyes were shut. He looked 
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as though he would never open them again, as if never in this 
wide world would he move so much as a little finger. He had, 
she found, hardly any pulse at all. She had never seen such 
exhaustion in a grown man before, and it laid a chill upon her 
heart. She scarcely moved from his side throughout ^e day, 
for she was convinced he was going to die, was terrified that he 
would want her and she not be there, that he would die, as he had 
suffered all those hours, alone. . . . 

It was much later in the day that she knew the Fates had let 
her off, that Charles was going to recover. 

A week later he was w'ell enough to leave London. When 
the doctor suggested that he should go to the pine country and 
mentioned Hindhead, she said: “No, Lodshott — it's only a little 
farther on. Over the border. 1 used to live there as a girl. 


There's an inn to stay at . . 

They stayed in it until the March winds were done and the 
tender green of the silver birches waved beside the sea-green of 
the pines above the yellowing gorse and the dark patches of 
heather that later would cover the heath with a purple carpet. 
It was years since Virginia had been in tliis rolling evergreen 
country of the pines, and as she walked with Charles across the 
open common, up its ridges and down its vales, she thought 
of those days when she had met and walked with Stacey Russell 
as though it were something which belonged to another life, it 
seemed to concern neither her nor Charles. So 
happened since then : it was not Stacey Russell whose d^d hand 
lay heavy upon her conscience. She could not^mk 
ba^ck than that first day of Charles's 'llness^ TJat was *hc 
cruellest thing she had ever done in her life. She did not want 
to think about it. But there were whole hours m ^ 

his convalescence when she could think of nothing else, when she 

felt haunted by it. „ . • . . 

‘T*d never have forgiven myself if you d died, she said 

Charles one day when their time at Lodshott was drawing to 


close. 

Charles laughed. 
‘'Why not? It was 


the crab, not you, that gave me ptomaine.” 


“Bui I left you.’’ 

“You didn't know I had ptomaine. 
“I could see you oughtn't to be left. 
Charles looked at her quietly, with 


But I went, all the same.” 
that little suspicion of a 
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smile that was so much more often in his eyes than upon his 
mouth. 

“Nonsense, my dear child, I didn’t want you to stop.” 

“That was because you knew how much I wanted to go.” 

“Well? Why not? You were always keen on the Settlement.” 

“I shall never go there again as long as 1 live.” 

“Oh, I hope you will, my dear.” 

“Never — as long as I live.” 

“You’re quixotic, my dear. What good could you have done 
by stopping with me?” 

“This much. I could have got a doctor several hours earlier. 
Why ... I could have got Maud Norman before I went.'* 
Come, come. Jinny, I won't have you developing a morbid 
conscience over me and my illness. It’s the first I've ever had 
and I’m entitled to it. . . . Isn't it a nice night? ’ 

said Virginia. There was a long silence before she 
said: “I never think the moon looks half so lovely as she does 
over Lodshott. I can't believe she doesn’t move. I.^ok at her. 
She s simply racing along — as though she had an urgent appoint- 
ment at the other end of the sky.” 

Charles looked at her for a moment, his arm round Virginia’s 
shoulders. 


the orc*ha^” how still she stood that night ovci 

^he’s not so interested in US 

to night. Sho s an affair of her own on Tcn’t u 

here? Charles, you do like it?” 

“Very much.” 

jus. you are, Char.os. 

"What ought I to have said? ‘Awfully’-or -frighirullv-’ I 
was bom at leas. years too soon for that, rordear Bui 

It s all right, isn t it, being ‘scrupulously jusf?” 

It wouldri’t be if that’s all you were to me. You ought to 
hate me— and despise me. That's all I deserve ” 

iust-to ehll"® ‘‘"y'hins but scrupulously 

itop b^ing 

No— never, never.” 
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“Don't protest too much, my dear.” 

“Oh. Charles, honestly I'm not.” 

“Jinny ... do you want me to leave you alone?” 

She began to tremble. 

“No, Charles,” she said. 

“You do like me enough for that?” 

“Oh yes . . . infinitely,” she said. “Oh, Charles, I like you 
, . . terribly.” 

He smiled and drew her closer. Jinny, leaning to the embrace, 
smiled too, because she knew he thought her adjective modem 
and meaningless and would not know that it did actually express 
the feeling she had for him. 


IV 


The cuckoo was calling across all the bright land when they 
went back to town, to settle down at l^t to a quiet life of their 
own, seeing their friends, giving and receiving invitations, going 
to the theatre, walking in the London parks and reading The 
Doctor's Dilemma, Puck of Pook's Hill, Traffics and Discoveries 
(and getting excited about the story in that volume called Wireless, 
especially Charles) and The Dynasts, Memoirs of My Dead Life, 
Riches and Poveity, Valerie Upton, The Helpmate and Religion 
of Women (about which they argued a little). Whom God Hath 
Joined and many others. Virginia did not go to the Settlement 
again and Chailes had not referred to it. The Normans came, 
once or twice, to dinner, and once or twice she went to Marne 
House to tea: sometimes the Norman cluldren, with Shane 
Mosiyn, came to see her, and once she went out to see Shane s 
father at Forest Gate. He was ill again and at home— so much 
he had told her in the note which answered a letter ot hers 
asking him to dinner. But he was more difficult even than 

bcforl and obviously in wrelchcd health. He ‘''j' ^ 

want to come to see her: he did not want to her hmband. 
“You might just as well have married me as him, he said. 
“Any m^ would have done, and 7 shouldn’t have been here 

'°Sh:°drd“;ot^s°ec“'hint again. He died a few weeks la.er-she 
never could understand quite what had been the matte, 
^med so she was told afterwards, never to have recoveret^^Trom 
the chili he had sustained in the previous summer. ~ld h ^ 
succeeded cold throughout the winter until now he was de 
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But to Virginia his malady was akin to that which had taken ofi' 
her aunt at forty-four. He had died simply because it was too 
much trouble to try to recover. 

Charles would not let her go to the funeral, but he went him- 
self, and made inquiries for her about the boy. 

“The Normans are looking after him,” he reported. “He’s 
to live at Marne House and go down to St. Paul's with Mark. 
He’s clever, they tell me, and will inherit a little money under 
his mother’s will when he comes of age. ... I hope that salishcs 
you.” 

Virginia said; “Yes, thank you, Charles. It was good of 
you to bother. Wc must have Shane here sometimes. He's a 
nice boy. I hope our son will be half as nice.” 

“Virginia' Why didn't you tell me before?" 

I wasn’t sure ... I only went to see Maud this morning.” 

“When is it to be?” 

In time for Christmas. November. A wretched month to 
get bom in. 1 wish we'd managed it better for him.” 

He won t mind,” Charles said, feeling how right his instinct 
had been about that unfortunate young man's funeral. Young 
wives ought not to go to funerals. 

Charles — do you want children? I mean, docs it nxitter 
tcmbly whether we have them or not?” 

My dear, everybody in love wants children.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Virginia, and took his hand in hers and closed 
the other over lU 


November ninctcen-sevcn. 
She d.d not suffer unduly at his birth and she meant to have other 
children Charles wanted children. Here was one thing at 

could do for him. His pleasure in the child she 
found ‘n^iteiy touching— and his pleasure in her decision that 
he must be named after him. 

>hink two Charleses 

m the family too much.” '-•lauwycs 

ChldL™” Frank?” said 

A little colour came up in her face, very pale and of a wasen 
arrivlk^’ ““"^diately succeeded the baby’s 
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“It makes a horrid combination, Charles Frank Frome,” she 
said quitcly. 

“Add something else.” 

“Two names are enough for any child. Let's make it Norman 
instead of Frank. That'll take in Eve as well, won’t it?” 

Charles didn't say it wouldn’t. 

“Charles Norman Frome. All right.” 

Eve and Frank, obviously touched, came to see mother and 
son. Queer, Virginia thought, how even the most unlikely 
people were pleased to have children named after them. Charles 
Norman Frome was a good baby and did not object to visitors. 
He lay and slept or watched their faces with grave wide eyes. 
Eve said she expected Virginia would be glad when he began to 
grow up She was when hers did. Babies weren t really 
interesting, merely absorbing. A pity they took so long-both 
to appear and get established. Eve, however, who had so obvi- 
ously taken motherhood in her stride, was not entirely obsessed 
by the marvel of Virginia’s performance. She wanted Virginia, 
when she was about again, to try to find time to come to some of 
her drawing-room meetings, which were getting a little stormy 
since all these disputes about miliuincy had started. Eve dis- 
liked militancy, and Frank, of course, was merely 
vokinc when he tried to find a logical basis for it. Frank 
laughed and asked Virginia to bring the baby to show the 
children. “They're fearfully interested. Especially Shane and 

'^“Shane and Mona ” said Eve, “might be bto‘her 
Thev like the same things— the wrong things, 1 think. Always 
daubing about with paint and clay and practising their everlast- 
ing duets The idea of Shane being Mark's chum seems to have 

cone by the board. . ^ r- ” 

“ChTne’s weakness,” said Frank, is Eve. • »u f 

‘■Whnt nonsense'" said Eve, and suddenly recollecting that 

shc^!i^d a Committee Meeting at half-past five, gathered her 
belongings together and prepared to d'Part- 
“And Eve's weakness,’ said Frank, is Shane. 

dislikes— and your birthday before he ^ . jl^usiastic 

money, which Mark never manages to do. And ho s 
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about things — even my drawing-room meetings, which Mark 
loathes.” 

Frank said: “Mark holds a watching brief for life and can’t 
quite believe it's the simple affair wc grown-ups try to pretend 
it is.” 

Again Eve laughed. “Well, Fm sure it isn’t as complicated as 
Mark thinks. Nothing could be. . . . Virginia, my dear, wc 
must go. I’m glad all this is over so satisfactorily. Take care of 
yourself.” She kissed Virginia on the brow, twiddled one of 
Charles Norman Frome’s crumpled fingers and moved away. 

Frank did not kiss her. He stood looking down at her for a 
second or two, then put a hand on her shoulder. 

“ Bye, Jinny,” he said. “Tell me when I have to perform in 
this ceremony of Charles’s, won’t you? And hurry up and get 
about again.” 

Charles had decided that his son must be christened. Virginia, 
who had no views about this kind of thing one way or the other 
and had consented to be married in church for the same reason, 
had acquiesced. But when he had suggested that Frank Nor- 
rnan should be one of the godfathers, she had objected that he 
didn’t go to church. “Neither do I. And neither do you.” 

Not yet, Charles had said, “but I expect you’ll agree with me 
later on that you can’t set children loo good an example.” 

Virginia had looked at him quietly and said nothing A new 
Charles . . . 

She lay still when her visitors had gone. There was a warm 

glow at her heart, which very slowly faded out, leaving a strange 
little ache. 



Il 


CHAPTER TWO 

I 


\ 


By the time his son was four months old, Charles had arrived at a 
feeling of satisfaction and stability about his marriage that had its 
roots in Virginia's sweetness of temper, her sense of humour, the 
commonality of their interests and in Virginia’s “open mind.” 
Not that, upon occasion, Charles did not find that a little 
aggravating. He was aware that certain adherences of his had 
surprised her. She had certainly been surprised (and, he 
thought, a little amused) to discover that he wanted to be married 
in church, and that, for all he so seldom went to it, he considered 
himself a member of the Church of England. Still more had 
she seemed surprised (and more definitely amused) by his 
membership of an official parliamentary party. Virginia 
belonged to that section of society which is not moved to “join” 
things, and Charles’s attempts to make a good Liberal of her 
were as unsuccessful as those to make her a good Churchwoman. 
She was, he saw, entirely unimpressed by the machinery of party 
politics to which he introduced her, and her scorn flicked lightly, 
in passing, at the “mcdiaevalism” of parliamentary procedure, 
which was Virginia’s description, and not his. Politics she per- 
sisted in regarding as a game, and her sole interest in the vote and 
in Eve Norman’s drawing-room meetings was that she saw no 
reason why men should keep it to themselves. Charles, relieved 
that she took this subject of female suffrage a good deal less 
seriously than Eve and her friends, and a little exhausted by his 
efforts to explain his Party’s attitude upon the subjc'Cl, was none 
the less definitely dissatisfied that her attitude to politics gener- 
ally should be so “flippant.” 

He was, however, repeatedly struck by the serious critically- 
minded mood she brought to her reading; and by her catholicity 
of taste. She had none of the text-book knowledge which, m 
various forms, he read and heard a dozen times a day. Her 
opinion was always her own— not culled from Bagehot, Arnold 
or Raleigh. When he gave her Essays in Criticism to r^d. she 
shook her head over Arnold as a critic, saying that he had 
sufficient sympathy, but she liked him for saying that poetry 
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should, at bottom, be a criticism of life. And though Charles 
tried to persuade her that her finding against Arnold upon the 
lack of sympathy was but an indication of her own tendency to 
too much, he found her expression of it an altogether exhilarating 
thing. He had been marking the essays of London University 
Extension students that evening, and the accepted and expected 
point of view he had found particularly wearisome. 

“I wish you were one of my students,” he said suddenly to 
Virginia, and laughed at her good-natured ”So I am.” 

‘ Not in this subject. ... I can’t tell you much about the 
things you’ve read. I can only tell you what other people think 
— or what / think, and your opinion is at least as sound as any of 
ours. You’ve got what so few people have — a naturally critical 
mind.” 

She smiled at him, pleased that he praised her. 

“If you’ve finished, come out and look at the night. There’s a 
nice moon.” 

He got up from his chair and came over to her side at the open 
window. 

Is the night chilly and dark?" he asked, as he put an arm 
around her. 

The night is chilly, but not dark" she replied, and laughed a 
little and stood there looking at the almost full moon in a rather 
cold and windy sky. She felt pleased and happy, and pleasantly 
in tunc, as she had done that first time he had asked her that 
question and heard her reply. Queer, she thought then, as she 
thought now, that the mutual knowledge of a beautiful poem 
should make one feel that God was really in His heaven. 


11 


To this quiet period of married happiness Virginia’s daughter 
^longed. She was bom in the March of nineteen-nine, and 
Virginia sometimes felt that she was the first child she had. and 
her hwrt was tom with regret when she looked at Carl because 
she felt she had somehow cheated him of something he should 

lived ^ sister’s and never, never as long as he 

bom fifteen months later, and 

Itaved appeared upon the scene, bat 

Stayed only long enough to receive the name of Shelley and 
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exchange long clothes for short, as thou^ she did not think very 
much of this world of strikes and war into which she had come 
hurrying. Shelley represented the last of Virginia’s endeavours 
to found a family. She was thirty and not too easily reconciled 
to Charles’s decision that she should have no more children. 
Three, she said, was an awkward number. The middle one 
always had a thin time of it. Charles had laughed at that, as if 
it amused him to think of Vicky having a thin time, ever. Her 
very name amused him — Victoria Mary, after his mother and a 
governess Virginia had had as a child. Virginia, with no rela- 
tions of her own, showed, he thought, a quite unnecessary delight 
in his, of which she — and he — knew very little. His father had 
died just as he had left Winchester, and his mother had very 
promptly married again. It was a fortunate marriage for her 
family, for the new husband had a large income and no objection 
to sp>ending a certain amount of it upon another man’s children. 
Charles had completed his education without any hitch and 
his younger brothers had done the same. His sisters, he said, 
had not been educated: they had married. They were a dis- 
united family, seldom meeting, the others sharing little in com- 
mon with Charles, whom they regarded as dull and scholarly, 
and, in particular, not sharing his liking fora settled occupation, 
which kept him in England, which country, they said, wasn’t fit 
to live in three-parts of the year. Bui it happened that Charles’s 
mother had been in England just before and at the time of 
Vicky’s birth, and, money being no object, and flowers, in such 
circumstances, a simple way of winning popularity, Victona 
Garstin became very popular indeed, and went back to her villa 
on the French Riviera leaving behind her an avalanche of flowers 
in Virginia’s room, an immense enthusiasm in her breast and a 
steady determination in her heart to give her name (which 
Victoria Garstin herself thought slightly ridiculous) to her little 


'^^Oiarles, who had not seen his mother for six or seven years 
and did not expect to see her for another such period, was 
immensely amused, and told Virginia, laughing, that he thou^ 
she found it a lot easier to have children than to hnd names for 

them. Virginia laughed, loo. 

“Vicky’s quite a pretty name,” she said, and suits her, some 
how. Besides, she’ll get nice birthday presents.” 

Charles went on laughing. 


$ 
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“That remains to be seen,” he said. “It’s out of sight out of 
mind, I’m afraid, with mother — though I admit you’re not an 
easy person to forget.” 

With the second boy Virginia had taken a short way by giving 
him Charles’s second name and leaving it at that, but what 
moved Virginia to call her second daughter Shelley she never 
admitted. Shelley was her favourite poet, she said darkly, when 
questioned about it, and Sylvia, who had raised slightly dis- 
approving eyebrows at “Charles Norman” and never really 
(Virginia knew) believed it was Charles’s choice, shrugged her 
shoulders at the puzzle. Virginia was aware that Sylvia took 
less interest in the appearance of her babies than she would have 
done if she had not gone out of her way to impress upon her in 
the first place that her reasons for marrying Charles at all were 
mainly biological. The surface of their friendship remained 
unruffled, but quietly, ever so slightly, Sylvia had withdrawn. 
Virginia, unable to explain the situation to herself, happy with 
Charles, yet for ever on her guard in her meetings with Frank, 
with her mind steeled everlastingly against the treacherous 


sweetness of that February night when Charles had so nearly 
died, knew quite well that she could not explain it cither to 
Sylvia. Perhaps she hoped that Sylvia, one day, would see for 
herself that she was happy, that either her life was too full fur the 
romantic dreams and posturings of earlier days or that the 
friglit of that February night had shaken her back to common 
sense. Her acquaintance with Frank Norman had fallen into 
place: they shared a friendship that warmed her heart even 
though she knew the secret places of his life were bare of aU 
thought of her. She was satisfied to have it so. 

She took her maternity a lot less seriously, she found, than 
Charles took his paternity. Perhaps she lauglicd at his solem- 
mty only because she was a little afraid of it; but Charles knew 
that she was these days a much less serious person than the 
Virginia to whom he had proposed. And so did Virginia, who 
knew, too. that her children gave back to her something, at least 
of the youth which had been filched from her. To Charles' 
watching her with them, hearing her voice as she read to them’ 
sang or told them stories, she seemed like a child herself. Shd 
looked very young : there was nothing matronly about her yet 
her maternity he knew, and she knew. too. was the crown oi her 
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As her children grew older she began to understand, however, 
that Charles, as a father, would do a great deal for his children 
but would expect a good deal, too. He would erect standards, 
demand attainments, allegiances. He would give them oppor- 
tunities, but he would expect something done with them. They 
would not be dropped, like coloured beads, into their hands 
merely to keep them amused. He was, on the whole, she thought, 
rather like Eve Norman, who set standards so high for her 
children, that, according to Mark, they would for ever be 
prevented from doing anything even moderately well. Mark 
had failed his matriculation in nineteen-eleven and again in 
nineteen-twelve, and to his mother’s intense disappointment had 
been absorbed into a London shipping ofRce. “Mother,” as 
Mona said, “is perfectly splendid, but she does expect such a 


ht\" , 

Charles, Virginia thought, would expect a lot, too. bhe 

began to sec that what he had considered “fine” in Eve she was 
going to find considerably less “fine” in Charles, for she did not 
want her children dragooned, even into happiness— Charles s 
idea of happiness. She began to understand that what she 
wanted most of all for them was that they should be happy alter 
their ONvn fashion. She wanted for them all the happin^ess she 
had missed in her own youth. She believed that only by heaping 
happiness upon them could she prevent them tho 

kind of blunder into which she. at seventeen had stumbled. 
Charles’s talk of standards and ideals went a little over hci head. 
After all it wasn't that she had been lacking in standards, and 
in “ideals" she abounded. What she had lacked was happiness, 
purely and simply happiness, and there 

when to get it she had been willing to knock all her standards 
Tbout the head, and was not unaware that her “ideals, young 
mmanlic, hot-headed things, had but assisted m the rout. No . 
happiness freedom to develop their own personalities, was what 

she rmed for her children, what, if -““f 

fight Charles to get for them. Dear Charles! It had not been 

necessary to fight him for much. 


m 
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Sylvia’s little son, Michael, now a sturdy youngster of ten, his 
sister, Anne, eleven months older than Carl, and Carl’s little 
school-friends — Virginia kept open house for them all. She 
saw a good deal, too, of the young Normans, and of Shane 
Mostyn, until, in nineteen-twelve, he went to Germany. A 
different Shane came back, who left Marne House to share a 
studio in Chelsea with a young and wealthy man called Manistre 
whom he had met in Germany, a Shane who came less frequently 
to Campden Hill, and not often, Virginia gathered, to Marne 
House. When Mona complained. Eve said that she could nol 
expect “that old brother and sister relationship to last for ever,” 
and that Mona had enough young men, goodness knew. . . . 

She certainly had — and to Eve’s intense dissatisfaction. But 
Virginia welcomed them all. She knew, however, that to Mona 
none of them made up for Shane, who had gone to Lcipsic to 
study music but had written a novel instead and a cycle of 
Elizabethan songs which Mona copied out in her beautiful script, 
renamed Shane Mostyn's Farewell to Music and sang sometimes 
at Campden Hill. At eighteen Mona Norman was lovely, 
fulfilling the promise of her childhood. With her hair newly-up 
she looked astonishingly mature, a maturity of appearance 
strangely at variance with the elusive, uncertain air she carried 
about with her, as though she reacted all the time, and vio e.uly, 
from her mother’s unvarying certitude. Charles liked Mona 
and told Eve she should be ashamed of herself for letting her 
stand at the Marble Arch selling The Vote. But Eve had said 

proudly; “Why not? A girl brought up as Mona has been can 
do anything.’’ 

As early as all this. Virginia was vaguely sorry for Eve because 
she knew she was disappointed in Mark and Mona, because 
already, she consoled herself for their failure with the hard jcwel- 
like brightness of the young Judy, and because although mothers 
should noi have favourites, mothers did— and Eve's favourite 
Mona. She had wanted her, Virginia knew, to fulfil in her 
life some bright and lovely pattern of her mother’s devising, and 
here was Mona engaged in making some strange, erratic modem 
desi^ of her own. Hugging the fact of her children’s youth 
Virginia felt that though Charles would not have favourites he 
was none the less engaged in working out clever, careful designs 
which he would want them to spend their days weaving into the 
tapestry of life, and be as bitterly disappointed as Eve if they 
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made patterns of their own — or no patterns at all, perhaps. 
Alarm stole into her eyes sometimes as she looked at them, at the 
quiet, rather self-contained Carl, stubborn, not given to over- 
many words, an enormous contrast to the vivacious and mer- 
curial Vicky, who would laugh, wouldn't she, in life's face 
whatever it did to her? Vicky was like Judy Norman, she would 
get what she set her heart upon. She'd not know when she was 
beaten. Neither, surely, would Carl, with that stubborn sensi- 
tive mouth of his; but whereas Vicky would lay about her with 
gusto and defiance, Carl would fight stubbornly, miserably, his 
back to the wall. . . . 

Absurd to thank such things about children as young as Girl 
or Vicky. As well think them about Rannie, too young as yet to 
do anything but laugh and crow and eat his food and wake her 
up at night and treat her and all the big world around him as one 
gigantic joke devised for his special enjoyment. 



.s 
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CHAPTER THREE 


I 


One fine morning in June Virginia, walking down the Kensington 
High Street, met Mona Norman, who stoppled and said: 
“Hallo, Mrs. Frome. It’s ages since we saw you. Father was 
only saying so yesterday. Do come and see us soon.” 

“But you haven’t been to see me either, you know.” 

“That’s true. Tve been rather ... She laughed. 

“You see. I’ve been getting engaged — and then disengaged. It 
does take up rather too much time.” 

“Tm s\^e it does,” said Virginia, and knew better than to ask 
the identity of the gentleman who had been so briefly accepted 

and dismissed. “I’ll come in to lea one afternoon this week, if I 
may.” 

“I wish you would,” said Mona. “Which? If you tell me I 
can see father doesn’t fix up any appointments. And I’ll get 
home early.” 

“Thursday, I think,” said Virginia, “How is everybody?” 

Mona wrinkled up her face. 

“Mother’s all right— she always is. Father's got a cold 
He’s very cross about it. So’s mother. As a family, you see 
we don’t get colds. .... It’s against orders — mother’s.” 

Virginia smiled. 

“Don’t be naughty, Mona." 

I f^I it s my fault, though. I took father out last week and 
made him sit about in Kensington Gardens playing Father 
Confessor about Paul Harrison (it was Paul I was engaged to. 
you know) and it got a bit chilly; and then when we got home 
we went and looked at his apple-tree that was just coming into 


Hts apple-tree. Virginia knew all about that— he had lived 

^MaiTte Ho^ all his life and had planted the apple-tree as a 
boy. She said nothing. 

mother to say colds don’t 
*orae from lowered bodily temperatures . . .” 

Virginia laughed. “How’s Shane?” 
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“All right. . . Mona’s voice was listless, guarded, as it 
always was when she spoke of Shane. 

“Are you all going away for Whitsun?” 

“Except mother. Shane’s going off somewhere with Garth, 
Judy and father are cycling to Fiveways to see Grandfather 
Bentley, and I’m going to stay with Greta Mardinor.” 

Greta was an old school-friend, recently married. 

VOh yes — Greta lives in the country now, doesn’t she?” 

“LatcHmcre. • You go to it from Liverpool Street, which seems 
a pity.” 

Virginia stopped at Derry & Toms. 

“I’m afraid I have to go in here,” she said. ‘‘Carl has a 
birthday next week, and 1 want to order a rocking-horse in good 


time.” 

“Nice to be Carl. Good-bye!” 

Mona smiled her adorable smile and was gone. 

Virginia ordered her rocking-horse, and walked home 
through the afternoon sun thinking of Carl, who was soon to be 
four, and of that little girl who, next month, would have 
two if she had lived. And of Charles, who’d not like to find 

her out when he came in. . . . . t- 

She went to tea at Marne House on the Thurs^y. tve 

looked in casually upon them and took herself olT. 
persuade him, Jinny, to have a night off to-morrow The Settle- 
ment will go on quite well without him. Besides, it s a holiday 

week-end, anyway.” . , _ _ 

“Holidays don’t make any difference Jo my boys doNvn there, 

unfortunately,” said Frank. "I’m all right, Eve A 

the summer always seems more troublesome than at any pthei 


^'"‘‘I’ll go to the Settlement for you this week,” said Virginia 
‘“•■^"arwould be kind,” Eve said. “You’d be much better in 

mere to-morrow morning. 

Frank laughed. „ gone. 
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was about a foot high when I planted it. I remember my father 
digging the -hole. I forget where the tree came from. 1 was 
about seven, I suppose. So it must be about forty-six years old.” 
“Forty-six!” 

“Yes. . . . Fm fifty-three this year.” 

“No!” said Virginia. 

“Does it surprise you?” 

“Very much indeed. You don’t look fifty-anything.” 

“Not even with a summer cold? Well, it’s true. 1 was born 
in ’sixty-one — in the midst of all that fuss about the seceding of 
the American States. In Liverpool, and Maud was bom in the 
following autumn — in the middle of the Lancashire cotton 
famine.” 

Virginia remembered something Sylvia Shelley had told her 
of all this — of the young wife dead, the creche started in her 
memory. . . . 

“Fif^-threc!” she said. “It's ridiculous! Surely Eve's a lot 
younger?” 

“Fifty-one last January. She wouldn’t mind your knowing. 
She’6 one of the women who don’t lie about their age. She’s 
never needed to, of course. . . . How old arc you. Jinny?” 
"Thirty-three this November.” 

“You don’t really belong to our generation, my child. Queer 
you got muted up with us all, the way you did.” 

It was knowing Sylvia Shelley . . . and going to Stephanie 

House. I suppose. And marrying Charles ; he’s eight years older 

t^han 1 am. too. It’s funny, but I don’t seem to have any close 
friends of my own age.” 

“I’ve often wondered how you came to- know Sylvia. You 
seemed suddenly to spring up from nowhere ” 

Virginia said : “So I did. And in the middle of what ought to 

woman would have 

Ru^ell?^*" husband. Stacey 

^ Sylvia Russell, through Maud. 

Did you know him?” 

T and a half. At seventeen 

b..r extenuating circum- 

I • but Sylvia would have believed it. I 

... and she suggested Stephanie House, gave me her friendship 
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and let me share in yours. And later I married Charles.” 

She paused for a moment, looked down, looked up. “Charles 
doesn’t know about Stacey,” she saTd. “You see, I couldn’t be 
sure he'd understand.” 

“He wouldn’t,” said Frank. “You’d have hurt him dread- 
fully.” 

“I knew that. I always felt he divides women into two classes, 
the chaste and the unchaste. I’d have hated Charles to have 
thought I was unchaste. I've never had any regrets about not 
telling him— I’d do anything, even now, to keep it from him if 
there were any chance of his hearing about it. But there isn’t. 

. . . You don’t think I ought to have told him?” 

“Why should you have told him? What difference can it 
make? Men and women are queer creatures, and they make 
themselves unhappy over queer things. You love your husband. 
No man can ask more than that. Something which happened 
to you before you even knew he existed cannot really hurt /tim. 
Doesn't it all come back to tradition, to purely primitive feeling? 
Chastity and sex-morality are essays which have been written 
down too frequently by masculine pens. We accept too ^sily 
standards set up in earlier times. You are younger than I am. 
Jinny, and will live to sec many changes. I envy you a little, I 

^^Vi'rginia said : “Would you mind very much if 1 told you ^X)ut 
‘the extenuating circumstances.’ I’ve often thought I d like to 

"Then I’d like to hear. ... It belongs, somehow, to our 

friendship, doesn’t it?'’ 

“Ah, yes,” Virginia said. 


n 

A long while afterwards Virginia said : ,, 

“It’s been nice, this talk. Tm glad we ve had it. 
“So’m I. It’s been a good friendship, ours. 

lo-morrow evening. . i ♦» 

“If I’m no better I’d be very grateful. 
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“You don’t need to be. Will that cold be well enough for you 
to come and dine with us next week?” 

“Good lord, yes.” 

“All right. Let us make it Friday, to-morrow week. Drop 
me a line if you find you can’t. No, don’t come down . . . and 
don’t ring — I can let myself out.” 

She left him standing at the top of the stairs. She turned once 
and saw him smiling down upon her. He raised his hand, as if 
in salute. The final salute. 

Virginia never saw him alive again. 

* 

m 

On the morning of Friday week Judy’s voice on the telephone, 
terribly self-possessed, a little defiant, even of the last enemy. 

“I’ve got dreadful news. . . . Father died at twelve o’clock 
this morning. . . . No, only since Wednesday. . . . He got out 
of his bed to keep some appointment. ... I don’t know. 
Double pneumonia, the doctor says. Yes, Mark’s here. .. . No, 
she wasn’t coming home until to-morrow. We wired this 
morning, early. . . . She hasn’t come yet. No, thanks very 
much. Mother’s doing everything.” 

Virginia put down the telephone receiver and said in a thin, 
small voice that sounded hollow, as if the world had become an 
empty shell : “Frank Norman died this morning.” 


IV 


It was Mona who told her about it. 

‘He got really ill on the Wednesday, and would get out of bed 
because of a wire from a cousin who was dying and wanted to 

Ju do* but mother 

says he^ killed himself for Cousin Linda and that we didn’t 

matter. She broke down and sobbed on Virginia’s shoulder. 
gojngTo d"o without hLr”"’ 

Monat golden'li’ri/."*'* “PO" 


V 

anything I can do to comfort yo 
tSaUrw:^rd1; heart, the hea, 

7 
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Virginia came and sat on a stool at his feet and put her wet 
face down on his knee. 

“You do — ^just by being here, Charles.” 

“I hope I do, my darling." 

“Fll get used to it presently — to the idea that he isn’t here 
any more, that I’ll never see him again. I can’t feel like this for 
ever." 

He let her cry. 

She stopped presently, put up her arms and drew him down so 
that her face was against his. 

“You’ve been very patient with me, Charles . . . tor I think 
you’ve always known, haven’t you?" 

“Always, my darling.” 

“Before I married you?” 

“Yes." 

“And you were patient : you left me alone. 

“1 trusted you, Jinny, and I trusted your fundamental common 
sense. I knew I had only to wait. The thing you ultimately 
had was better, I think, than what you wanted, once.” 

“Infinitely better. ... 1 must have been mad, just a little. 

I treated you very badly, Charles.” 

“It’s over — long ago, Jinny.” 

“They ftave been good, these last three years?” 

“Perfect, Jinny. ...” . u- 

Never before had Charles said that of anything that was his. 

Always he under-estimated the things he valued as if for ever he 

must propitiate the jealous and watchful Fates. 

“Oh, Charles, //w/ comforts me," Virginia said. 

But she went on crying, none the less. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


At first Virginia could not believe in the war. War was 
associated in her mind with a long string of unfamiliar names 
which had stuck in her consciousness, she found, like signposts 
along a forgotten road, Isandula, Rorke’s Drift, Majuba Hill. 
. . . When people talked of aggressor and aggressed she 
remembered only that long ago some one had told her that 
modem wars were not made that way. When Charles talked 
of the war she was only aware of the blood pounding in her 
brain and the knowledge stalking through it that this war, as had 
another, years earlier, would take her man away from her. 

Charles was forty, and might well, even with his patriotic 
ardour, have been excused for staying behind, at least in those 
early months. But by Christmas he had pul his house in order 
and had gone off to train on Salisbury Plain, and in the following 
spring Virginia let her house in Kensington and went off with 
her children to the country. 

Charles c^e down to her in the late summer, on leave for 

foreign service. He had nothing to say upon this business of 

being a soldier— a soldier in the ranks, for he had refused to take 

a commission. He talked about the Wiltshire downs, about 

Stonehenge, and was enthusiastic about Greece, for which 

coimtry he was under orders. Greece, to Charles, meant 

Athens— the Parthenon, the Acropolis, 4he sun on marble and 

the red cycl^en in May. “And a ubiquitous tram-service,” 

Virgmia said, but she smiled, believing that Greece, even modern 

Greece, was better in the summer of nineteen-fifteen than 
France. 


But there were days when the war touched her personally 
not at all, when her part, and Charles’s, in the holocaust ceased 
to matter, and there pressed upon her all the burdens of a thou- 

intrigue which had brought the 


Tn’* ‘‘7“ ^ '°''8 procession 

?. J women filed drearily through her mind 

“V.cums of .he pas.” she said, -all of usi-ciyiogTnd su^^Sfg 
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for an ancient tale of wrong.” 

But Charles, his nerves fretted and frayed by the sudden 
cessation of all the things that had made up life for him, turned 
abruptly to her with that expression on his face which made her 
take him in her arms as if he, too, were a child and come into the 
country to find comfort and peace with her. In the days that, 
followed, she closed her eyes to misery and devoted herself to 
giving Charles something worth while — of peace, herself— that 
he might take with him to the place where neither peace nor she 
would be. Out of those seven short days and ni^ts she made 
for him a world in which briefly he took refuge, in which the 
dream for once wiped out the business of life. 

The Fates were generous and gave them fine weather, but 
Time stayed nothing of his pace for them. The lovely tramping 
out-of-door days, the quiet hours with their children and the 
warm nights lighted by a moon that shone on them through a 
tangle of leafage from beech and birch and pine, went by with 
lightning speed. At night, the little house was their own: it 
took them to its heart and comforted them, gave them nights of 
passion and of quiet love to store up against the empty ones 
ahead and took their troubled hearts and shook them free of their 
sorrows and fears, gave them joys deep and tender to harbour 
warmly against Time, against Eternity. It seemed to Virginia 
that she had wasted all her life with Charles until now — and 
suddenly the end of all things was rushing upon them, like 
calamity down the mountain side. 

With Charles gone, the world she had made for him faded 
like a mirage : reality stared at her and the knowledge that joy 
was at an end drew cold steel across her heart. 

That first evening even Vicky was quiet, as if she understood 
that her mother had other things with which to concern herself 
than the events which had happened to her own important person 
that day. She did not bother for stories when, after tea, Vir- 
ginia went and sat out on the little verandah that looked away 
across the sloping woods. There would be no moon that night: 
the racing clouds would shut it back. For a week it had shone 
steadily for them, had lighted them down the sweet ways of love 
grown sure and full, and now it would not intrude upon her 
loneliness. But there was a pale light shining beneath the white 
stems of the silver birches in the little wood, and already a few 
stars showed tangled in their golden-tingcd leafage waving ever 
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so lightly against the sky. She sat there not knowing that she 
was cold» not even aware that she was trying to hide from the 
night, from the empty night that waited for her, swept clean even 
of sleep — from all the empty sleepless nights that lay in wait for 
her. 

It was Carl who came and brought her a wrap, Carl who put 
an arm around her neck and thought she ought to come in. 
And as she laid her face for a moment against the little hand upon 
her shoulder she smiled because he said no more than that. 
Nobody had ever heard Carl utter six words where one would 
do. 

She went in and they made room for her round the newly- 
lighted fire and were very sweet and kind and loving to her. 
And all the time her heart was torn with pity for Charles because 
he was missing all this, the freshness of this early world of youth 
that belonged to their children. Fate had served him a scurvy 
trick, was robbing him of the best years of his children's lives. 
Always she would cherish at her heart a remembrance in which 
he would have no share. And for the first time that evening 
there was bom within her the knowledge that now was Charles's 
time with his children, that never again would he appreciate or 
understand them as he would whilst they were very young. 


Charles wrote to her not from Athens but from Salonika 
pamtmg for her a city of minarets which ‘'reminded you how 
recently the town had been Turkish,” with a long rambling fort 
and surrounding walls ; a long steep street that ran up througli 
the centre of the town and bazaar^ narrowing as it went ; a city of 
dust, bad roads (which the British, however, were improvinc) 
^d pr^ntly of heat that, as the year advanced, became urn 
be^able, A city of flies, then, to Virginia, of flics and dirt and 
mcipient disease, a nightmare town in a mad world, with the 
British forces operating on something they called “the Salonika 
front, crossing the Struma and using the first “tanks ” The 
war was a nameless horror which sat for ever in her heart that 
must be endured but must not be talked about 

it afterwards to think that she could* never have borne 

U but for the children, who took her mind offmodern Greece and 
Charles wl^ had been swallowed up by it. Of those last few 
days with Charles she thought with intolerable longing They 
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were like the closing pages of a story more utterly real and 
absorbing than any other she could hope to meet. She could not 
believe that Fate would offer her again so lovely a girdle of days. 
All her soul cried out for normality, for the ordinary things of 
life. She had never asked for more than that, had feared so 
often that these things never would be hers. To have had them 
— to have lost them so soon! She was convinced from the first 
that nothing, when the war was over, would ever be the same 


again. 

By the beginning of nineteen-sixteen it seemed to her that the 
war had swallowed up Everybody. Eve Norman had added war- 
work to her other activities, Maud had taken a Nursing Unit to 
Serbia under the aegis of the French Government; Sylvia and 
John Shelley bad turned their Cornish house into a convalescent 
home for wounded soldiers, and Sylvia lived and worked there 


whilst John had gone to one of the base hospitals. Mark, 
Shane, all Mona’s young men friends were in some part of the 
far-flung British Army, or kicked their heels upon some training- 
ground. As if from boredom Mona Norman had got herself 
engaged to one of them, the young and fortunate Garth Manistre. 
Virginia thought of him always as fortunate : even the war made 
no difference, for he seemed to like it. Perhaps because it had 
yielded the lovely Mona to his embraces. It was Charles, 
acquainted with this piece of news in one of Virginia s letters, 
who wrote : “I thought it was Shane Mostyn, not his friend, she 
liked.” Virginia had thought so, too, and was secretly dis- 
turbed by this engagement ; but Mona, dividing her time between 
her grandfather’s new house in Surrey and her work in the 
studio at the bottom of the garden which she had persuaded him 
to let Garth build for her, because “mother had brought the war 
into the house,” had little time to go visiting and seldom got as 
far as Virginia’s country cottage. Her letters were few, brief, 
cynical and mocking, and Virginia knew that she, loo, ha^d the 
war with passion, that her nerves were etern^ly frayed and 
fretted by it. She had only seen Mona with Garth 
once since they had become engaged, but it had seemed to her 
then that he, too, had that eft'ect upon her. It was the night 
before Garth had left for France and Eve had given a dinner- 
^rty for which Virginia had journeyed espec.aiiy to town. 
She had stayed the night at Marne House and couid not sl«p. 
It was May. and Frank Norman’s apple-tree was m full bloom. 
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She got out of bed and stood at the open window looking down 
upon it. The quiet night wa^ filled with moonlight and with the 
white beauty of Frank’s tree. As she thought of him a passionate 
thankfulness rose suddenly in her breast. “I’m glad you died,” 
she thought. “You’d have hated this,” and stood there suddenly 
rigid with the swift, blind misery that the thought of the war 
always- brought upon her. Across her mind, filled still, incon- 
gruously, with the beauty of Frank’s tree, came running the 
memory of Charles’s last letter from Salonika . . . flics and dust 
and heat and malaria and infective jaundice . . . and the peace 
and coolness of the English spring night fell across her heart 
like a lash. Her courage drooped beneath it. She leant her 
head against the window-frame and cried and cried. . . . 

The very tiniest sound startled her into hurried composure. 
She turned, expecting her door to open and Eve, calm-*yed, 
level-headed as ever, to come in. But the house was quiet, 
wrapped in sleep. Turning again to the garden, she saw that a 
light had been turned up in the studio beneath the apple-tree and 
that the door had opened to let out a dark figure, clearly discern- 
ible in the moonlight as Garth Manistre’s. He shut it behind 
him with a repetition of the same soft click with which its opening 
had arrested her attention. She watched him walk quickly away 
up the garden-path and listened for the sound of the closing gate, 
but it did not come. Garth must have closed it very carefully. 
A little while later the studio light went out, the door opened 
again and Mona moved out into the moonlight. Behind her the 
door clicked with a distinctness that knew nothing of caution. 
There, for a moment beneath the apple-tree, she stood quite still, 
her hands— very white, like her face, in the moonlight— crossed 
upon her breast, as if she would still the very beating of her 
h^rt to catch some sound afar, very faint and elusive. Then, 
with a little falling of the hands and a movement suggestive of 
shrugged shoulders that oddly contradicted the moomful gesture 
of the hands, she turned and come up the path to the house. 

Something out of the dead past rose up and walked quickly 
and quietly through Virginia’s mind. She drew back into the 
room and got into bed. But not to sleep. 

By the time she was down next morning Mona was already 
shut up in the studio with her work, and there Virginia went 
presently to wish her good-bye. There was about her a shadowy 
exhausted look that went to Virginia’s heart. They sat together 
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and talked for a little while, and it was Mona who asked if she 
had any news of Shane. , 

"No,” said Virginia. “Have you?” 

Mona shook her head. 

"Notliing; he's forgotten us. There’s a girl in the offing, 
you know. . . .” 

Virginia did know. Eve had told her all about that. Some- 
body called Patricia — Patricia Ramsden. She was married, but 
she used her maiden-name and had long ago left her husband. 
Not for Shane, though. Eve believed. He’d met her in Switzer- 
land where he’d been holiday-making when the war broke out. 
Goodness alone knew, said Eve, speaking with the exasperation 
that the sex vagaries of men and women invariably induced in 
her, what their relations were now. But Virginia knew — the 
look on Mona’s shadowy face had told her. 

“I don’t like her any better than mother,” she said, “but I can 
understand why Shane does. In a way she’s a kind of refuge. 
She doesn’t get hurt— at least, not by the same things that h^t 
Shane. I do. And what explains Shane and Patricia explains 
me and Garth, too, I suppose . . . though I probably wouldn't 
have known that but for the war. That’s changed everything. 

I don’t see, do you, how things can ever be the same again? ’ 


ui 

So far as Charles and she were concerned, Virginia knew from 
the first that they were not. The new world the war had fl^g 
at her feet, spitted on a sword, was not the kind of place which 
helped her to feel that after all the dreadful business had been 
worth while or served a purpose. She had not expected it to do 
that but she knew that Charles had, that the time he had spent 
in Greece had been one long disillusionment and that his early 
months in post-war England had underlmed the whole of it 
He had believed the British people upheld by that nobility of 
purpose which so early had sent him into the w^ and he turned 
in sick loathing from this post-war world which hastened to get 
rich upon the necessities of war-dnven humanity, ^h ch 
Morality, as he said, had turned her face to the wall, m which 
men and women everywhere lived in a state of rjxkless extrava- 
gance as if never again did they expect to pay bills or to prwent 
them. He turned to Virginia as if she were the one sound thing 
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left to him in a sick world ; but even as she strove to make up 
to him, she knew that it was impossible. The war had dug a 
hole in which most of Charles’s illusions and beliefs had been 
buried away out of sight ; and of the things that were left to him 
— his life with Virginia and his children, his work — he seemed a 
little afraid. Never again, she knew, would he use that word 
“perfect” of anything whatsoever, not of his life with her, nor of 
that with his children nor of his work. Things were always 
“not too bad,” or “better than he had exf>cctcd,” as if everlast- 
ingly he saw the jealous Fates at his elbow ready to pounce and 
snatch. Charles’s x:ontentment and happiness were definitely to 
be numbered among the war casualties. She accepted this with- 
out repining, for in her heart she had always believed that it 
would be so. The old life together was finished: she did not 
look back, but from the first occupied herself in making the new 
one as smooth and pleasant for Charles as she could. 

It was not too easy a task. For that first year Charles’s 
health, to start with, was a wretched affair. He had had 
jaundice in Salonika and had not properly recovered from it, and 
he limped still from an old wound in his knee. Their circum- 
stances, too, were a good deal less comfortable. Charles had 
gone back to the University, but several of his most lucrative 
lectureships had passed into other hands. He no longer went 
to the fashionable girls’ school at Ascot. Virginia’s five hun- 
dred, which before the war had given a comfortable margin, had 
dwindled to a little over three and showed small sign of recovei-y 
for many years. In common with the rest of the world which 
had not been engaged during the past few years in making things 
of use to a country at war, or in buying and selling houses and In 
letting rooms, they were distinctly the poorer, and the problem 
of the education of three children, Virginia could see, troubled 
Charles already. But by engaging a cook-gencral and doing 
some part of the housework herself, she contrived to make him 

feel that at least there was no immedicate cause for financial 
anxiety. 

By the autumn of nineteen-nineteen, however, Charles’s 
h^th had definitely improved, and she had just succeeded as 

r ^ getting him fitted somehow into the new scheme 

of things when his mother came back on a short visit from 
trance. With her came her young granddaughter Phyl. Charles’s 
youngest brother’s child, a mature young person of sixteen, and 


i 
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a girl of about Vicky’s age, called Terry Wakefield, whom Mrs. 
Garstin had brought over to deliver up with Phyl to the school at 
Ascot where Charles had been used, once a week, to lecture. 

Virginia was amused by Phyl, so excessively mature, so out- 
rageously self-possessed in her smart abbreviated clothes, with 
her rouged cheeks and lips, but Charles found her “quite hor- 
rible.” She too, it seemed, was to go to Ascot — to be “finished” 
— whereas the youthful Terry was apparently to be “begun.” 
When Vicky, very full of herself, these days, and with eyes 
rounded with admiration and delight for this marvelloi^ 
apparition that was Phyl Frome, got a little muddled and said 
that she was going to Ascot to be “fimshed off,” Charles said that 
he thought that was the best thing that could happen to her. 
Virginia laughed because, in her way— this new rather surprising 
w’ay that she was learning to accept but which Charles found 
revolting — the young Phyl was undoubtedly lovely. To Charles, 
however, used to Virginia’s brown-pink cheeks and hair still 
bright and sunny despite her thirty-seven years, beauty that you 
got out of a box was not beauty at aU. Neither would he admit 
that Phyl, apart from the box, had any beauty whatsoever, 
though that was manifestly absurd, for she had excellent features 
and eyes that, though they were a little hard and calculating, 
were lovely in shape and colour. And she was idiotiwlly like 
Charles, too, which Charles’s mother pointed out— to his intense 


indignation. _ , .. 

“This post-war young woman I detest, Charlw said, as 

though that ended the argument. “Why, in the old days if a 

girl had come in to one of my lectures at Ascot like that I d have 

sent her out to wash her face!” 

Virginia laughed and said that was very likely what would 

happen to Phyl at the hands of his sut^ssor, but she add^^ 
You know, Charles, make-up isn’t really a modem thing. Go 

back and read your Restoration ^ama, my dear. 

• Bah!” said Charles, who loathed Restoration drama, fash 

"Like mep'^^id Charles’s mother, sixty-eight and not looking 
it who had certainly done nothing with her life ’ 

unless, as she said now, marrying a wealthy man 
looked as though they must all head for wor^oi^ w^d 
counted as a "useful” work. Ttunking of Charles and Charles 
education, Virginia said it certainly could. 
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The young Phyl knew that her uncle disapproved of her and 
teased him by showing more knee even than usual in his presence 
and by making more display with her cigarette-case. “I didn’t 
think there were any men like you left," she said calmly and 
without the least intention of being rude, but contemplating him 
with that steady gaze she knew he found infuriating. Only 
Virginia knew that it annoyed her when Charles, openly invited, 
refused to take her to the theatre. 

“I wouldn’t be seen dead with you, unless you wash your face,” 
he said, treating her to a little of her own cold contemplation so 
that, for once, she turned away in confusion that was no less 
that because the plaster, as Charles called it, on her face pre- 
vented it from changing colour. 


IV 

Terry’s proper name, it seemed, was Terrence, and she, too, 
Virginia thought with a smile, had parents who presumably 
preferred girls to be called by boys’ names. She was an only 
child of wealthy English parents who had, however, always lived 
in France. Soon after her birth they had separated and Terry 
had divided her young life between the two of them. In the 
second year of the war her father had been killed and since then 
she had lived with her mother. But now her mother wanted to 
marry again. “And so,” said Terry simply, “I have to go to 
school.” Virginia was struck by the lack of criticism in the 
young voice. Resenting nothing, she took it for granted that 
school was the natural solution of this family problem. She 
would go home for some of the holidays, but she seemed pleased 
when Virginia promised Charles's mother to look after her upon 
those occasions when she did not. She had been left a good deal 
to herself, Mrs. Garstin said, and Virginia would find her self- 
reliant and not at all “demanding.” She would inherit several 
htmdred a year from her father when she came of age, and 
Charles s mother understood that he had made ample provision 
for her in every way. 

Virginia, who liked the look of the young Terry, said that of 
course she would do aU she could. She felt a Uttle sorry for the 
^rl^o young, so really young, less than a year older than 
Vicky pushed away from home into a strange country so that 
her mother’s second honeymoon should not be interrupted. 
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But Terry, a soft-eyed, gentle child, was not aware that she was 
being pitied, nor knew herself in need of it. Going to school 
was nicer than having a step-father, and she’d always wanted to 
come to England. And besides, Phyl would be there. 

By the way Terry looked at the elder girl, Virginia knew that 
at the moment Terry’s one idea of complete success was to be- 
come as much like Phyl as possible. That made Virginia smile ; 
for no two people could be more dissimilar — it wasn’t only that 
Phyl was six years older, excessively fair and marcelle-waved, 
while Terry was extremely dark, with black eyes and a pure olive 
face, from which the hair was brushed straight back and hung 
in two long pigtails do\vn her back; it was something funda- 
mentally at variance between them. Even as early as all this 
that was plain to Virginia, who felt for Terry the quick sympathy 
that in her was always so near the surface for the unwanted 
child, and who saw that Phyl had no intention of seeing very 
much of the young adoring Terry during the two or three years 
when they v/ould be together at Ascot. 

“You must come and see us as often as you can,’’ she said 
kindly, when the final good-byes were said, and Charles grunted 
afterwards: “I hope that doesn’t mean we’ve got to see Phyl as 
well." 

Virginia said darkly she thought Phyl would not be looking 
for friends and places to visit. 


V 

With the departure of Charles’s mother and that of her young 
protegees to school, Virginia was at liberty to consider the news 
about Mona Norman, who had, Eve said, been secretly married 
to Shane Mostyn in March and was going to have a baby in 
December. 

Disgust edging his voice, Charles said: “Good God! March. 
Why, that young man she was engaged to was only killed on 
Armistice Day! She hasn’t lost much time. 

Virginia went to tea at Marne House and found Eve seeing 
about a flat for Mona and Shane.” For Eve, it seemed, recog- 
nized the principle that young married people should live together 
and would not hear of Mona continuing to live any longer at 
Marne House. It was Judy who supplied these facts, a long- 
legged, short-haired Judy, going down to King’s each day and 
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working for her degree and looking at the world with wide, 
unafraid eyes. 

Mona, it appeared, had got married secretly because her 
mother had insisted that for decency's sake she must wait a year. 
“For Garth to get properly cold in his grave, I suppose,” the 
young Judy said. “But that’s silly, because although Mona 
was engaged to Garth it was always Shane she wanted.” 

Virginia said : “Don’t you think Mona cared about Garth at 
allT' 

“Oh yes, in one way she did, I suppose. He attracted her. I 
daresay he’d have been all right for her if it hadn’t been for 
Shane. She didn’t want Garth ‘for keeps,’ you know. It was 
always Shane she was soppy about, even as a kid!” 

“But, Judy, she was going to marry Garth if he had lived!” 

“Don’t you believe it!” said the young Judy and laughed and 
lit a cigarette. 

Across Virginia’s mind there slipped, once again, that thin 
pale memory of the past. She watched Judy in silence, vaguely 
relieved to discover that her interest in her sister’s emotions 
concerning two men had abruptly ceased. 

“I want to talk to you about Stephanie House,” she said. 
“You were there years ago, weren’t you? Aunt Maud wants 
me to go there next year, when I’ve got my B.Sc., and look round 
a bit. Mother wants me to be a doctor, but 1 don’t know. . , . 

I don’t think I’d like fussing about with sick p>eople. . . . What 

did you do at Stephanie House? Do tell me.” 

Virginia did. 

“X don’t know ... it doesn’t sound too bad,” Judy said at the 
end of it. “I’ll have a look at it next year. Mother’s keen on 
it, and I suppose one of us has to do something to please her. 
She’s got a disappointing lot of children.” 

“Nonsense!” said Virginia. 

Judy laughed. 

“Oh, I know you think we’re a decent lot, but you’re not 
mother. She expects a lot more than you. Mark she regards 
as a complete failure, and she’s not keen on Mona ‘petering out,’ 
as she calls it, in marriage so early. Besides, she didn’t want 
Mona to marry Shane, despite his D.S.O. No number of 
D.S.O.’s, for mother, could wipe out that affair with Patricia 
whatever-her-name-is.” 

Eve, when she came in, contradicted this view in no wise. 
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Definitely, she was disappointed in her children. Mark, who 
hated his shipping-office more than ever since the war, now talked 
of joining his cousin on some farm or other, if you please, in 
Canada. And as for Mona, Virginia understood that she would 
never quite forgive her for her deception, and knew that Judy 
was right when she declared that Shane's military honour had not 
obliterated that interlude with another man’s wife. It was, she 
saw, not an interlude at all, to Eve, but evidence of character. 
Again that shadow of things past and dead slipped over Vir- 
ginia’s mind. She was glad when the subject was exhausted, 
when Eve said: “What about your own news? I hear you've 
been up to your eyes in in-laws?” 

But listening to Eve's comments upon her recital of Charles’s 
dislike of modem youth as exemplified in his young niece Phyl, 
she thought: “They are alike. They haven't adapted their 
standards one scrap.” 

Mona came in presently, dressed for the theatre and lovelier 
than ever, looking as though somebody had lighted a torch 


inside her. 

“I wish rd known you were here. I haven’t a moment now. 
Shane’s taking me to see Nome and Beauty and we're going to the 

Ivy first for dinner.” . . 

“Come and have dinner with us next week, said Virgima. 

“And bring Shane, if he’ll come. It’s a long while since we’ve 

seen either of you.” 

“Here is Shane.” said Mona. 

Shane came into the room. Tall, lithe, browm, with that s^ie 
charm of manner Virginia remembered in him as a child and in 
his father before him. Something casual and easy about h^ 
that was very attractive, something free and emancipated. ^ 
elf-like person, incongruous enough in all the civilization that 


radiated from Eve Norman. , , 

“Love to come,” he said in reply to Virginia repeated 

invitation. “How are the youngsters? Grown up. 

“Getting on,” said Virginia. “Carl is twelve this year and 

Rannie nine. Vicky was ten in March.” 

t “Good lord!” said Shane, as one recognizing a miracle. 
^^And how’s Charles?” 

“Better— lots better, but terribly anU-social. He foes no- 
where. It will do him good to sec you, and Mona will gladden 
his eyesight after the artificial young niece to whom we ve just 
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said good-bye.’* 

Shaae’s eyes turned to Mona’s face. Their eyes met. Along 
quiet look passed between them. They smiled. 

“Do forgive us, but we really do have to fly,” Shane said. 

“Come to the studio one afternoon, Virginia,” Mona said. 
“I’m doing a bust of Shane for next year’s Academy and sitting 
bores him.” 

“Lovely little liar, aren’t you?” said Shane, but a shadow 
passed over his face and a faint colour came into Mona’s. 

“How do you think she’s looking?” Eve asked when they had 
gone. “A little pale?” 

“Oh, but that alabaster look belongs to her.” 

“Yes. I’m glad she thinks so, too. ... I must confess 1 
hate this modem rouge business. 1 agree with Charles. I never 
have been able to understand why respectable women should go 
out of their way to look like prostitutes.” 

Virginia lauded. 

“You sound dreadfully like Charles, you know. Eve. Really, 
the number of times I’ve heard that ugly word during the last 
month. . . .” 

She wondered whether she would be able to persuade Eve to 
come to dinner with Shane and Mona. She was aware that she 
wanted to give Charles a little moral support. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


For the three years which succeeded the ending of the war, 
Virginia lived a life of quiet domestic happiness, broken by 
nothing save the occasional ailments of her three children and 
the persistently bad nerves of her husband. If romance had gone 
out of her life, something curiously satisfying had come to take 
its place, and that, surely, was as it should be. The children 
loved her: Charles relied upon her, accepting her judgments, 
interfering with the upbringing of their children only to the 
extent of insisting that they went occasionally to church and 
of thoroughly scanning their school reports. If he was dis- 
appointed that Carl cared more for science than literature he did 
not say so, though he grew occasionally sarcastic over Rannie s 
excessive zeal for sport. It was, on the whole, a happy family 
to which Terry Wakefield came for at least two school holidays 
out of the three each year, and in it she speedily found her place. 
Charles approved of her, the children liked her— even the silent 
Carl who still retained his passion for making two words do the 
work of twelve, and between Vicky and Terry there sprang up a 
friendship interrupted scarcely at all by the long terms at school. 
Rannie taught her to bowl and improved her game at tennis. 
The Shelleys asked her sometimes to join the party when the 
youi>g Fromes were planning to spend a holiday m Cornwall. 

In short, Terry was everybody's favourite. 

Sylvia’s eldest son, Michael, a tall, nice-looking boy, very like 
his father, was already working as a student at one of the London 
hospitals The mere sight of him brought Virginia up with a 
star^ for it seemed only yesterday that she had gone to see him as 
a baby of a few days old. Anne, his young sister, bom a 
week before her own marriage, marked the passage of for 

vt^gl^ kss dramatically, for there was five fars’ difference 
between brother and sister, and Anne was still a leggy schoolgirl, 
veJTSce to look at. with smooth, regular features and a demur 
expression (too demure. Virginia sometinies “'ought)- She 'vas 
like her mother, a smaller, less sinking edition, and "'th some 
thing that Virginia valued left out. Everybody said that 
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Anne was “such a dear” : and Charles, in particular, approved 
of her, but Virginia was aware that Anne was one of the people 
she never thought of unless she happened to be present and knew 
that she considered her a surprising kind of daughter for Sylvia 
Shelley to have had. Half an hour with Anne, however, was 
sufficient to make her feel more than a little resigned to the 
mischievous Vicky, whose more tiresome escapades she some- 
times found it necessary to keep from Charles. There was the 
Saturday afternoon when she persuaded Rannie to go with her 
on a voyage of discovery to East London because she liked the 
sound of the names — Bethnal Green, Cambridge Heath, London 
Fields, and frightened her mother almost to death by not reach- 
ing home before midnight because funds had given out and they 
had to walk all the way from Liverpool Street. And there was 
the afternoon when she had played truant because she had sud- 
denly decided that life was not worth living unless she could see 
Nijinsky dance at the Coliseum. It was Vicky, too, Virginia 
always thought, though both Rannie and she denied it, who was 
responsible for that day when Rannie was nearly drowned at 
Porteath. Certainly he had no right to have been bathing at that 
spot, and Virginia had not forgotten that a certain amount of 


persuasion had been necessary, earlier in the holiday, to convince 
Vicky that to do so was strictly agairtst the rules. Carl, it 
seemed, had gone to his brother’s rescue but had got into 
(Ufficulties, and it was Terry who had plunged in and saved the 
situation. Luckily that promising young student Michael 
Shelley was in the house and had rendered first aid, so that 
Virginia, coming down that day to fetch them home on the 
morrow, had arrived in time to find Rannie well over the stage 
of fright and already entered upon that of thrilled participator. 
Ajme had ^ssed all the fun by having hysterics and being sent to 
bed, but Vicky quite plainly thought it the most sporting event of 
Rannie s career. Lovely of him to afford everybody so much 
excitement. “Poor Anne,” said Virginia, “I didn’t think the 
modem girl went in for hysterics.’’ Michael laughed and said • 
Go m for anything,” but Sylvia said only, and very quickly- 
Aime isn t modem, bless her.” ^ 

Vicky, who didn’t care very much for Anne and was annoved 
at being out of it all, addressed herself to Terry 

‘Weren’t you frightened at a//?” she wanted to know. 

And Terry said: “Not until I saw Carl couldn’t do it. . . 
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Rannie snorted indignantly. 

“It didn’t matter, I suppose, about my being drowned?” 

“Not so much,” said Terry. 

Everybody laughed, including Virginia, who thought it was 
just a deliberately teasing answer until she saw the confusion on 
Terry’s face. In the middle of the laughter Carl came in. 

“Joke?” he said, but showed no further interest when Sylvia 
said, in her kindly fashion: “I don’t think there is one. We’re 
all a little liglit-headed, 1 fancy. . . .” 


u 

It was during the hot summer of nineteen-twenty-one that 
Mona's small son died of some obscure throat trouble whilst she 
was away with him in the country. Nobody saw very much of 
either her or Shane in the months that immediately succeeded 
this miserable event, but their public manners were so good 
nobody could possibly have suspected the trouble between them, 
and their public achievements strengthened the illusion that it did 
not exist. Success had come to Shane, via America, soon after 
the birth of his son, which another novel had cemented, and in 
the Spring of ’twenty-two he had a successful play running at one 
of the London theatres. In that same Spring Mona showed two 
exquisite pieces of sculpture at several of the Exhibitions, one 
of them a study of her little dead son. She worked hard for her 
mother’s Parliamentary candidature in the autumn, and yet 
managed to have two water-colours hung at onfe of the autumn 


So quietly, so naturally, indeed, did these things happen that 
the news of Shane’s citation as co-respondent in the divorce 

which Patricia Ramsden's husband obtained ^ ^ 

nineteen-twcnly-two fell like a bombshell among their friends. 

fZZZ of the evidence of ••desertion” with wh.ch Shane had 
had the Lency to provide her to secure a 

no secret cither of her exasperation that she evinced, as yet, no 

disposition to do anything of the kind. 

“Why can’t she leave the girl alone? the young Phyl, who 

happened to be staying with the Fromes at the 

“If she doesn’t want to divorce her husband, why should 

P’r’aps she likes him, anyway, whatever he docs. 
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One afternoon in June, on the way to her grandfather’s 
house in Surrey, whither she was fleeing in white and weary 
disgust, Mona came in unexpectedly to see Virginia. Her face 
was as pale as the frock she wore : her eyes were heavy and about 
her there was that shadowy exhausted look which always, when 
she saw it, tore at Virginia’s heart. She sat quiet, aware that 
Mona w'anted to say to her things she had found it impossible to 
say to her mother, that she had, ind.;ed. come for that purpose. 

She didn’t want, Virginia learned presently, to divorce Shane, 
and Patricia didn't want to marry him. Patricia had merely 
wanted her freedom. Mean of her to have used Shane — but 
that was her fault, Mona said. If she hadn’t gone off into the 
country, leaving Shane alone in town so long, it wouldn’t have 
happened. There were husbands you could do this with, but 
Shane wasn’t one of them. She ought to have known. Shane 
had no reserves — he always hated to be left. ... It was just 
bad luck that he should Just then have met Patricia again at 
somebody’s house. 

“They always attracted each other. Even from the first, when 
they met in Switzerland and went on to Italy together. I knew 
all about that — it wouldn’t have kept me from marrying Shane — 
even if I’d had any right to throw stones— I mean, if there hadn't 
been Garth. . . . You knew all about that, didn’t you? ” 

“I guessed, I think,” said Virginia. 

“1 always thought you did. It began on the night he left 
England first and it went on until within a month of his death. 
Then Shane came home and I wanted to die. I knew that I’d 

never want anybody but Shane again as long as ever I lived. 

And 1 spoilt it all by telling him about Garth!” 

Virginia sat very still. She said nothing. There was a pain in 
her breast and her hand stole up and pressed hard upon it, 

“It's that which has spoilt our marriage, not Patricia,” Mona 
said. “It’s at the back of everything, all the time. I wish I’d 
kept it to myself.” 

She gave way at that and cried bitterly on Virginia’s shoulder 
and sat up presently to say: “I’m sorry to have been a nuisance— 
but somehow I felt you’d understand. I don't know why 
Perhaps because father liked you— he’d have understood too ’’ 
^^d went away looking more exhausted and shadowy than 

Vir^a thought continually of that little bitter outburst. 
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‘It’s spoilt our lives. . . . It’s at the back of everything, all the 
time. I wish I’d kept it to myself.” 

A little trickle of relief ran through her brain. So long ago — 
an old, old story. What place had it, what place could it pos- 
sibly have, in her happy life of to-day? 


BOOK FOUR 


CHAPTER ONE 

I 

» 

During the next few years nothing happened to Virginia that is 
worth recording. Charles’s health and the family exchequer 
continued to show a slight upward tendency. Their children 
were growing up. Carl was at Tonbridge, where Rannie was 
soon to go : Vicky was at Bedford College. Science rather than 
literature continued to interest Carl, whilst Rannie’s concern 
with life still tended to be bounded by wickets and goals, and 
Vicky dashed into all things with the zest that is willing to try 
everything once. The young Phyl, “finished off” long ago, had 
gone back to France in ’twenty-one, and thither in the Spring of 
’twenty-four, Terry Wakefield followed. Virginia, who had a 
soft place in her heart for both girls, welcomed Phyl’s departure 
with a certain relief because it removed the problem of the 
“modem girl” from Charles’s immediate contemplation; but 
saying good-bye to Terry was rather a wrench, Terry had not 
wanted to go back ; but for some reason or other her mother had 
insisted, and Terry, a slim, brown young creature, a few months 
short of her seventeenth birthday, obeyed. For weeks the whole 
household reeled from the blow of her departure, then the 
ordinary affairs of life closed up and restored its equilibrium. 
The young Fromes vowed they would ask Terry often to come to 
stay with them. When she was twenty-one, said Vicky, no one 
could stop her from living in London if she really wanted to. 
But the two invitations that Virginia sent to France during the 
next six months proved of no avail. On both occasions there 
was some quite insuperable reason why Terry could not come. 

In the summer of nineteen-nventy-five. Anne Shelley, fresh 
from Roedean, became engaged and was married shortly after- 
wards. Ten months later Sylvia came to tea to announce herself 
a grandmother. Virginia looked at her and laughed. 

“It’s rimculous.” she said. “You look about thirty-five.” 

!♦ 'he short hair — and our juvenile fashions. 

1 m fifty-seven. You’re quite a baby, by comparison.” 
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‘•I’m forty-four,” said Virginia quietly, and added: ‘‘Life goes 
very fast.” 

“When one is happy,” said Sylvia. “I’m sometimes afraid 
to think how happy I am.” 

Virginia started. 

•'Why, yes,” she said, “I believe I am, too.” 

Yet what could interrupt the steady flow of that quiet, satis- 
fying life that was hers with Charles and the children? Some 
day, of course, her children would get married, as Anne had 
done, or go away, as had Mark Norman ; but though she did not 
want that day to come she knew it was not the fear of that which 
now so surprisingly knocked at her heart. 

For the first time she understood that attitude of Charles to- 
wards his possessions, that propitiatory air w'ith which he 
conducted his admissions of happiness. 


n 

Virginia's friendship with the Normans was restricted, these 
days, to hurried glimpses of an Eve given over to social and 
political activities. She had failed to capture a seat at the 
twenty-four election, but intended ^me day to sit in the House, 
and Charles and she had duly voted for her. Judy alone re- 
mained now at Marne House, but she, Virginia felt, embarked 
upon a medical career and doing well in her examinatio^, must 
have consoled Eve for many things— for the loss of ^^rk 19 the 
farm in Canada and for Mona’s return to Shane. She had go^ 
back to him in the summer of 'twenty-three, had borne him 
another son and had gone to live in Italy Eve disapproved 
strongly of the whole thing. Shane, she said, was umuble and 
would always give trouble, and for answer Mona had quietly 
removed herself and the man she loved from. the range of her 
mother’s disapproval. Virginia thought that if Mona was not 
happy, she was a lot less miserable with Shane than without 
him and that she was working, the appearance m the London 
Sbitions of some lovely Italian lands^peS gave arnple evi- 
dence. Virginia had bought one of them, Nighipiece, (ot a bi^h 
1 f and every time she looked at it her heart was 

fuLled wUh the pit^TndTauty of something once worth 

» onH irtnp Hear The thought of Mona and Shane out there 

in^hat deep liuan night touched her profoundly, and she spoke 
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of them to Eve with a depth of sympathy and understanding that 
Eve was far from appreciating and inclined to dismiss as 

sentimental. 

It was in ’twenty-six that Virginia found herself face to face 
with the problems of a family rapidly approaching maturity. 
Rannie’s reports from Tonbridge caused the first real dissension 
in the household, but Rannie, eternally good-tempered, was very 
little disturbed. Carl had settled his own fate whilst his parents 
were still discussing it. (Could they or could they not afford to 
send him to Oxford?) He did not want to go to Oxford. Ho 
wanted to be allowed to go to the Royal College of Science and 
take his B.Sc. He wanted, he said, to be a biologist. Charles 
had given way, relieved to discover that at least the boy knew 
what he wanted. 

Vicky, even more than Rannie, was the storm-centre of the 
family, for she had left school without matriculating. She had 
failed her first attempt and had no intention, she said, of sitting 
again. Matriculation was not going to be of any use to her. 
She intended to go in for dancing. 

Charles raged and fumed, forbade her to go to the public 
dancing-hall, and blamed Virginia for her earlier insistence that 
of course the child must learn dancing like all the other girls. 
Girls liked to dance, she said: she knew, for she had been a girl 
and Charles hadn’t. She had been very miserable when at 
seventeen she couldn’t dance as much as a step of the waltz. 
There was no reason why she shouldn’t sometimes go to a dance- 
hall with Carl or with some one of her own young men friends. 
There was no harm in dancing, per se. 

Charles poured scorn upon the modem dance, upon a genera- 
tion that was content to take its dances from the niggers, via 
New York and Paris. The cold anger of the old Puritans that 
had swept across England, closing the theatres and destroying art 
treasures, seized upon him when Vicky, laughing, and for his 
especial benefit, twiddled her feet in the Charleston, or waggled 
her slim hips in something she assured him was called ’’the Black 
Bottom.” Carl was no Puritan and Vicky’s jiggings amused 
him, but he did not care much to do them himself. Squiring his 
young sister ^t dances he found a great bore, and Vicky, fond as 
she was of her brother, found it rather a bore, too. She preferred 
to go with Michael Shelley or some of the medical students to 
whom he had introduced her, or with any of her own numerous 
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young men friends; but every time she went there was a mild 
scene with Charles, who objected to his daughter coming home 
at one in the morning with these young men in their noisy cars. 
Vicky complained bitterly to her mother. Charles had always 
been so proud of his daughter and his sudden disapproval of her 
was a bitter blow to the girl. The fight between them was obstin- 
ate and prolonged. He objected to her clothes, detested her 
modem jargon and censured her reading. When she cut off her 
lovely honey-coloured hair, as a quid pro quoYit cut off her pocket- 
money. In short, and despite Virginia’s efforts, for six months 
he made her life miserable. Then that incalculable old woman, 
her godmother, sent her an invitation to go out to Cannes and 
enjoy herself. Phyl was there and Terry, and both were most 
anxious to sec her. The mention of Phyl was to Charles as a red 
rag to a bull. He accused Virginia of having engineered the 
invitation. He worked himself up into a rage, finally decreed 
that Vicky should not go, and wrote an angry letter to his mother 
which evidently amused that lady, for she wrote again at once, 
pressing her invitation and reminding Charles of a certain gentle- 
man known to history as Canute. 

For the first time in her life Virginia firmly opposed her 

husband. 

“Let her go, Charles. She’s only at a loose end here. She 
won’t come to any harm. I know Vicky.’’ 

It took her three weeks to move Charles. But in the end she 
got her way. Ungraciously enough he lifted his ban.* 

“If anything comes of it— any harm— I shall hold you re- 
sponsible,” he said. 

It was a responsibility Virginia accepted cheerfully enough, 
but touched by the unhappiness she read in his face, she came 
and put her arm through his. 

“Charles, don't. It’s all right— really it is. We oughtn t to 
stand in their way. Tliey’re entitled to their happiness.” 

“They think they’re entitled to everything. This is a selfish, 
headlong generation. It takes everything for granted. Especi- 
ally your sex. The war was simply something fought for women 
—to give them a vote, which they don’t know how to use, and 

freedom, which they abuse.” 

“They’ll learn,” said Virginia. “And you re wrong. The 
war didn’t give women votes and partial emancipation it merely 
hurried them up. It’s about the only thing you can write down 
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in its favour.” 

“These young women don’t know — and don’t care — what 
these things cost. Vicky doesn’t.” 

“Why should she, at seventeen? At seventeen, you know, 
Charles, one doesn't. Things can't cost too much.” She sighed 
and put her arm through his. “Come out and look at the 
night.” 

An echo of the past came to her lips as she stood at his side 
on the little balcony beyond their window. “ Is the night chilly 
and dark?" she said softly. “Years since you asked me that — or 
supplied the answer.” 

“I asked Carl the other night. He said: ‘No, not very.’ ” 

Virginia laughed. 

So did Charles. 

“Don’t suppose that young man’s ever heard of Coleridge,” 
he grunted. 

til 

So Vicky went to Cannes. 

She was a brief but regular correspondent. Her letters were 
the stark skeleton of her impressions — and she had neither the 
temperament, as Virginia knew, nor the time to attempt any 
clothing of the bare bones with flesh. But her letters were, none 
the less, live commentaries upon her new surroundings, shrewd, 
observant and level-headed. She had arrived in time for Phyl’s 
wedding — to a Frenchman, named Halle. He was rich, quite 
good-looking, and his other names were Jean Paul. Vicky didn’t 
fancy him as a husband herself : he had too roving an eye, but 
Phyl seemed not to mind, and hinted that in France it was a 
mannerism not restricted to one sex, though why that should 
make it any better ... 1 Phyl, in Vicky’s opinion, was lovelier 
than ever, and Jean Paul entirely approv^ of the make-up 
(really, father was quite behind the times!). She had seen very 
little, so far, of Terry, who spent most of her time refusing the 
men her mother found for her to marry. She didn’t seem very 
happy: ^‘dressing-up and gadding about didn’t suit her. She 
wanted a job.* ” Dressing-up and gadding about, however, was 
all that was required, it seemed of the women Vicl^ was meeting. 

It was early May when Vicky had gone out : by the end of June 
she was talking about bringing Terry back with her and of their 
opening a Dancing Academy together. By the beginning of 
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July this scheme — and Terry with it — had dropped clean out of 
Vicky's letters, which became oddly impersonal, sternly con- 
cerned with the scenery and with books she had read. A little 
later some queer adult generalizations crept into them — they 
became pensive little essays upon life as seen in a fashionable 
seaside resort by young and modern seventeen. They got back, 
via Terry’s mother, whom Vicky seemed cordially to dislike, to 


the fashionable women. 

“They hammer away everlastingly on one note— male and 
female created He them. They never stop remembering their 
bloomin’ sex for one blessed moment — they're women all the 
lime. In the ordinary sense they don t wear any clothes. I 
mean, their clothes don't hide anything— far from it. I went 
to a theatre the other night, with a party, and happened to say to 
my hostess that it would really be decenter if the actresses wore 
nothing at all. She said there were places where they didn t it 1 
preferred it, and told the man sitting at my side I wanted to go 
lo one of them— and asked him to take me! Father, of course, 
would say this is the ‘modern woman,’ but it isn t. I rather 
fancy this kind of woman— Terry's mother and her friends and 
half Phyl’s— has always been the same. All dosvn the ages ^e 
must have cast the same languishing glances at men: and I t^t 
she said: ‘Aren’t you wonder/ulT, without meaning it in the 
least to every man that's looked at her. She hasn t changed a 
b“-and ha^e men. do you think, when it comes to worn n 
It’s a gloomy thought. Or am I growing cymeal? Pe haps it s 
JLs coCnt parade of vanity vanity-^ variety 

'loainst the male. I don’t know which I hate the more. 

‘ Virginia, reading this letter to a Charles who was ^ 

time a little trouble with his eyes and saving thern as ^^^h as he 
could suppressed the bit about the theatre. One had to go 
carefuUy with Charles, let him down lightly. But Virgini 
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please meet, and for a moment Virginia did not recognize the tall, 
slim girl who stood so quietly by Vicky’s side. She had on a 
little hat pulled well over her eyes and the storm collar of her coat 
half hid her face, for the passage had been rather rough. 

“Why, Terry, how you’ve grownV' said Virginia, taking her 
hands and kissing her. ‘T am glad to see you both.” 

Terry’s sweet smile rewarded her. 

“Have you been ill on the voyage?” 

“No,” they both assured her. 

“Terry looks very pale. Have you got a headache?” 

‘ Not in the least, thank you,” Terry assured her. 

“Well, we’ll have dinner on the train, anyway. That will do 
you both good. Heavens, is that luggage ail yours?” 

“Ours,” said Vicky. “About one-third is mine, though.” 

She hailed a porter and led the way to the Customs, looking 
very much the same Vicky to whom Virginia had said good-bye 
four months ago. 

“The Dancing School scheme’s off,” Vicky said suddenly in 
the train. “Terry’s going to put her money into hats instead.” 

Terry looked up quickly. 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t put some into your 
scheme, too,” she said. 

Virginia looked up quickly, too, arrested by some note in their 
voices — in Vicky’s, especially. Had they been quarrelling about 
it? 

“Are you fond of millinery, my dear?” 

“I like designing hats,” Terry said, “if that’s the same thing. 
I’m not sure. And I like designing frocks, too.” 

After that the conversation flagged a little, and Virginia, feel- 
ing that they must both be rather tired and that they could not be 
feeling quite so well as they imagined, settled herself in the comer 
and went on with her reading of Jew Siiss. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 

So Terry came back into their lives. 

She was nearly nineteen, very slim, very brown, very quiet. 
“As quiet as Carl,” Virginia said, aware that already they liked 
each other. Both of them, she thought, treated words as if you 
bought them, with difficulty and pain, for so much a dozen. 
She tried to remember if Terry had really been as quiet as all this 
when she was a child, and decided in the negative. A quiet child, 
yes, not loquacious, but by no means silent. “She must be 
catching it from Carl,” Virginia laughed. But it wasn’t only 
that Terry had little to say : it was her capacity for quietness, for 
keeping still, that Virginia noted. Perhaps Vicky’s quality of 
never keeping quiet if there was any excuse for doing the other 
thing accentuated this trait in Terry. But there it was, and it 
gave to her the kind of charm that went oddly in Vicky’s noisy 
generation, and which, even without the fastidious charm of her 
straight regular features, the grace of her youthful limbs and the 
soft natural wave of her dark hair, neatly parted in the middle 
without a fringe, would have made her noticeable. She had 
none of the sparkling vivacity of Vicky, none of the insipid 
prettincss of Anne Shelley, now Anne Harvey; but she had a 
definite beauty of her own, cool and fastidious, like rnoonlight. 
And she knew— for already, at nineteen, she was an artist in such 
matters — exactly how to clothe it. She was the first person, 
professionally interested in clothes, whom Virginia had ever 
known to refrain from the adjective “smart” and to avoid its 
miserable implications. It amused Virginia to see how Charles, 
never done with his scorn of feminine fashions, accepted Terry s 
clothes without a murmur. Yet they were no longer, no less 
scanty than Vicky’s or those of her friends. There was some- 
thing about Terry, he said, which added several mchw to her 
frocks; he implied, but being Charles he did not say, that Terry 
might wear a draped sack with perfect propriety and charm 
She could wear what she liked— or nothing. It made no differ- 
ence. Perhaps it was because she used no slang, because she had 
no “special way” for men, because she moved with so much cool 
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self-possession among her little crowd of admirers — or because 
of her delightful manners. Virginia didn’t know, but she saw, 
not without amusement, that for Charles, Terry was bracketed 
with Anne. Anne was a cabbage, a pretty little cabbage with a 
small white heart. And as bloodless. The idea of Terry as a 
cabbage made Virginia smile. She was aware, too, of something 
of which Charles was not — that between Anne and Terry there 
was a fundamental antipathy. Terry’s good manners tended to 
obliterate her share in it; but nothing obliterated Anne's.* 
Virginia knew that cold, calculating look in Anne’s dark eyes. 
It had punctuated all those early days with Vicky and their 
mutual friends. 

Virginia was intrigued, too, more than a little, by Vicky’s 

relationship with Terry. They were good friends; they went 

about together, they were interested in each other's movements 

and ideas, but every now and then there was something that 

arrested her attention, some quick betrayal of Vicky’s patience, 

as if she came upon something in Terry which was stone to her 

exploring spade of friendship. It was there most frequently 

when books and plays or some ethical idea came drifting into the 

talk, and it appeared, markedly, after Maud Norman’s article 

upon Our Changing Morality” in one of the morning papers. 

Maud had taken the disproportion between the sexes and had 

endeavoured, with understanding, to put the case of the girl of 

to-day, aware of herself as a creature with sex needs, yet w ith 

small likelihood of marriage. Was she or was she not entitled 

to take what sex-life came her way? Was she to refrain from 

participating in one side of life because of the old taboos— 

social ostracism, fear of consequences, religious scruples, the old 

traditional talk of virginity? Was the whole of one side of life. 

for her, to be at the caprice of men? It was a strongly-argued 

article, frank, but informed by knowledge and tempered with 

insight. Society, Maud thought, would have to accept the 

changed standards, would come to sec that it was better to do 

this than to condemn a million women to an unwanted celibacy 

that it had racially far less serious consequences. You might 

think it a pity and perhaps it was ; but it was the natural corollary 

civilization that would still have its wars and could not 

suttjcienily bestir itself to deal effectively with its infant mortality 
problem. ^ 

Charles said that Maud ought to be ashamed of herself, and a 
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lot of other people seemed to agree with him, to judge by the 
letters published in the next morning’s paper. Carl said shortly : 
“No virtue in virginity, per se," which shocked Charles consider- 
ably ; there were words on the lips of this modem generation he 
could not bear to hear, but which seemed quite right and proper, 
Virginia thought, on those of a budding biologist. Virginia had 
long understood that Carl, theoretically, at least, was quite 
intimately acquainted with the phenomenon of sex. 

Terry said nothing until Virginia directly appealed to her, 
when she said: “It seems quite sensible to me. I don’t see why 
we should make so much fuss about sex — it’s only one little bit of 
life, after all. . . 

Vicky stared at her for a minute, looked as though she were 
going to cry, said: “You don’t see . you don’t seeV' and- 
relapsed into dead silence. 

Terry said: “Perhaps it is a little dense of me, darling, but I 
really don’t." 

Vicky said nothing. 

Virginia said: “But I think Terry’s right, Vicky. It is only a 
little bit of life — for normal people." 

"No reason!" exploded Vicky. “Oh, that’s what I can’t 
understand — that she shouldn’t ree . . .!’’ 

.Virginia was puzzled. Vicky had so far paid no serious 
attention at all to sex. Life for her was full, at the moment, of 
other things. In essence, Virginia knew quite well, she agreed 
with Terry ; all Virginia’s efforts had gone to that end, and every 
day of Vicky’s life was a tacit agreement of it. What was it, 
then, that Terry’s simple statement so passionately offended in 
her? 

That evening Anne Harvey came in after dinner. She was 
soon going to have another baby, but she looked very young and 
attractive in a clever frock of Terry’s designing. Quite xthe 
lovely young mother of the magazine page, thought Virginia. 
At Anne’s instigation the discussion started again. In that cold 
and over-sweet voice of hers that to Virginia was like an imper- 
fectly-set jelly, she said : 

“I think it’s perfectly disgusting to wnte an aruclc like that. 
She turned to Virginia. “Of course you and mother won’t agrt'e 
with me, but that I can't understand. I think you’re both per- 
fectly ridiculous about Miss Norman. . . . Aren't they. Uncle 

Charles?” 
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Virginia tactfully changed the conversation. But she won- 
dered again how Sylvia Shelley could possibly have had such a 
daughter. 


II 

Three months after Terry’s arrival in London the arrangements 
for what Charles called her bonnet shop were completed. She 
had found premises in Church Street, had painted the door green, 
and her own bold signature, executed in bronze, had been fixed 
in its place. In the window, on the opening day, she showed a 
couple of hats on a stand, and a jumper-suit of colours that 
harmonized with the large bowl of chrysanthemums that kept 
them company. Vicky and Virginia went there to tea that day, 
and later on Terry sold both the hats in the window. Very soon 
after that “Terry’s” became definitely established. Terry 
speedily had six girls working for her and a growing clientele. 
She made Vicky a dance-frock for her birthday in March, and 
designed for Virginia the only comfortable hat she had had, so 
she said, since the advent of the universal shingle. For Virginia 
still kepi her hair upon her head. Anne, too, sp>cnt money with 
Terry. She had a good deal of it to spend and singularly little 
taste in clothes. Beneath the spell of those Nvhich Terry’s wand 
evolved for her, Anne’s antipathy, like her condition, went veiled 
and discreet. 

Cannes, apparently, had for the moment suppressed Vicky’s 

desire to have a Dancing School. Instead, to Charles’s quite 

pathetic delight, she went down to King’s each morning to 

attend a modem English course. She played tennis strenuously 

and by hook or by crook contrived to go dancing two nights a 
week. 

Carl had settled down to his chosen studies and expected that 
to take his B.Sc. Later, they thought, he might go to 
Germany for a year— to Heidelberg, perhaps. If Charles could 
get a year’s lectureship in Germany they might go there too 
Virginia had always wanted, she said, to see the Black Forest 
Heidelberg, ^id Carl, was not near the Black Forest • 

“Oh, Car[\" said Virginia. 

“Not my fault,” said Carl. 

^ Charles put it, continued to knock balls about at 
Tonbnd^, but managed to scrape through a term’s work not too 
badly. Rannie surprised Virginia. Nothing troubled him 
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He had never been known to lose his temper. Charles called 
him slack because he took life and enjoyed it, but Virginia was 
aware that he had a good deal of genera! ability, for he managed 
all the time to scrape through his terms decently enough when 
all the evidence went to show that he had done very little work. 
Rannie, she came to believe, had the brains of the family, though 
he discounted brains and all forms of intellectualism. He was a 
Pagan, a Hedonist : he’d had a good time from the moment he 
was bom, and he’d go on having one all his life. Virginia was 
aware that she knew Rannie better than she’d ever know Carl: 
he was altogether a much simpler proposition. He had none of 
Carl’s shell-like propensities; he put no disturbing value on 
words: he used them with a careless freedom that offended his 
father; he gave no hint of reticences unfathomed and unfathom- 
able. He was nice to look at, fair-skinned, blue-eyed, and his 
good health was positively aggressive. In the spring of ’twenty- 
seven he passed his Matriculation and came home to announce 
that he was glad they were pleased about that because he’d only 
bothered “to please the old man.*’ Matriculation, however, 
wouldn’t be of much use to him because he was going into the 
motor trade. Rannie was a true child of the age. He thought 
the future was in machinery, and as he wanted a place in the 
future, ergo ... He had learned already to drive: he talked 
learnedly about the insides of cars, their habits and dispositions. 
When Charles said : “Motor-cars! Look at London!’’ he said : 
“What’s the matter with it?’’ and laughed. He liked towns and 
noise and bustle. He worshipped at the shrine of speed. He 
liked getting about only if it could be done quickly. He refused 
to be frightened by his father’s picture of the results of mechani- 
cal progress — industrialism eating farther and farther into the 
country, noise, rivalry, war. . . . Couldn’t be helped, said 
Rannie. This was a mechanical age, and if you were bom in it, 
no use pretending you were living in the twelfth century. Make 
the best of it, even if you hated it— which he didn’t. What was 
the alternative, anyway? The Guild system? With a popula- 
tion of forty-five millions? 

Charles gave in. He and Virginia between them bought 
Rannie a share in a motor business in Long Acre, and within a 
week he had sold Terry a de Soto six. Terry, it seemed, had 
driven a car in France and had always meant to have one in 
England. Rannie had wormed this out of her before he had 
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be«n in the house two days. He also told John and Sylvia 
Shelley that it was time they had a new car, and made up to 
Anne, who shuddered prettily away from the thought of “driving 
in all that.” “Bloody little fool!” said Rannie, and turned his 
attention to her young and absurdly wealthy husband. Anne 
was chagrined. Terry, very excited about the de Soto, laughed 
at Rannie and allowed him to drive her down in it one Sunday 
morning to Richmond, but after that decided that she understood 
as much about it as he did, and upon her next trip took Carl with 
her instead of Rannie. Carl had no feeling for machinery at all ; 
but from the number of times he went out in the de Soto, Anno 
said, you’d never have guessed it. 

This remark arrested Virginia’s attention, as it was probably 
meant to do. She had often wondered what would happen to 
Carl when he one day became aware that there were girls other 
than Vicky and Anne, whom he had taken for granted, in the 
world. Would he wake up one day and fall in love, like Titania, 
with the first person his eyes rested upon? 

Anne’s remark and something which happened a little later 
helped her to realize that he had already opened them to some 
purpose upon the young and lovely Terry. 

in 

Mrs. Garstin, Charles’s mother, chose this summer to come to 
England again — ostensibly to see Terry and to find out what her 
clever fingers could do in the clothing of her old bones. She 
wanted several frocks and a couple of hats — and she wanted 
them quickly, as she had always wanted most things. She con- 
sented to trust herself to the de Soto, and was good-natured 
about Rannic’s determined attempts to sell her one of her own, 
though equally determined that he should do nothing of the kind ! 

“Come out and see me, some lime,” she said, “ril find you a 
rich and charming wife.” 

“Thanks most awfully,” said Rannie, “only that’s the kind ot 
thing I rather fancy I can manage for myself.” 

The old lady grinned. “Nice boy, that,” she said to his 
mother. “Refreshingly unlike Charles. Takes after you, my 
dear. ... By the way, what do you think of Terry?” 

“We’re all very fond of her.” 

“Specially Carl, I think,” 

“No, I hadn't thought so. Why?” 

8 
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“They’re great friends, aren’t they?’’ 

'"'Good friends, certainly. They’re rather alike in some things, 
of course,” 

“Anne seems to think . . 

Virginia reflected that over this recent business of the camou- 
flaging of the coming of her second baby, Anne had seen a good 
deal, lately, of Terry. She said quietly: 

“What does Anne know about it?” 

“Well, that Carl spends a good deal of his time doing things 
for her — at the shop and at this flat she’s just acquired.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“And that she’s teaching him to drive her car.” 

“Why not?” said Virginia again. 

“Oh, no reason — no reason at all why not. Our little Anne is 
romantic.” 


“Very,” said Virginia. 

“She misses nothing. She has sharp eyes.” 

“Very,” said Virginia again. 

The old lady smiled. 

“And Vicky? Still dancing?” 

“No, not so much. There’s a certain arriount of literature, 
at the moment, at King’s.” 

** Really? I suppose she couldn’t tear herself away for a little 
while to come back with me and Anne?” 

“Anne? You’re taking Anne?” 

“Yes. I thought it would be nice for her. She needs a 
change. That baby made rather a nuisance of himself and she 


isn't feeding him.” 

Virginia thought she knew who had put the idea of this trip 
into her head. Charles. Anne had been very envious of 
Vicky’s visit to Cannes, she knew. Charles must have told lus 
mother how much Anne, too, would like to go. And yet, said 
something within Virginia, when Vicky . . . Oh, well, he inus 
have seen for himself that Vicky’s visit had had none of the ill 
effects he had so dismally prospected. In a way his suggestion 
about Anne was an acknowledgment of her ONvn point of wvs. 
Virginia said politely to her mother-in-law that she hoped Ann 
would have a good time and come back quite recovered. 

She wal nof prepared for the effect of the simple pronotmee- 

ment of Anne’s imminent departure upon Vicky. She made 


as they were sitting down to dinner. 
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“What?” said that young woman. "'Anne? Oh, damn!” 

Charles considered her with a smile for which, Virginia knew, 
Vicky could have slain him. 

“My dear child! You were keen enough upon your o\sn 
expedition, if I remember aright.” 

“You do,” snapped Vicky, “but this is different.” 

“Anybody would think,” said Charles, who never knew, Vir- 
ginia thought, when to leave a thing alone, — “anybody would 
think there was some reason why you didn’t want Anne to go to 
Cannes.” 

Vicky, who seldom rose to this kind of bail, flushed hotly. 

“There is,” she said, and nothing more. 

They were a small party that evening. Rannie and Carl were 
not coming in, and Terry, who had said she was, had not as yet 
put in an appearance. As she stirred her soup discreetly, 
Virginia stole a glance at Vicky’s flushed face. She said quietly : 
“But Anne isn’t going to Cannes. Your grandmother’s at 
Antibes this season.” 

“Same thing,” said Vicky. 

The door opened and Terry came in. As she drew out her 
chair and sat down Vicky said: “Our revered grandmother is 
taking Anne back to France with her.” 

The two girls looked at each other. Virginia saw the very 
faintest possible shadow pass over Terry’s face. She drew in her 
chair and sat down. 

“How nice for her,” she said. “Don’t you wish you were 
going, too?” 

“Yes,” said Vicky savagely. 

“Come, come, my dear,” said Charles, “you’ve had your turn.” 

“Don’t be idiotic, father. You don’t imagine I’m jealous 
of Anne’s going, do you?” 

Over Charles’s face there crept the look Virginia had seen so 
often on a man’s face when a woman asked him that kind of 
question. 

“No, my child,” he said, “the evidence is all to the contrary.” 

Vicky subsided. 

Out of the little silence Terry said quietly: “I, hope Anne is 
going to let me make her frocks. ...” * 



CHAPTER THREE 


I 

Anne was gone, her trunks full of the lovely new clothes Terry’s 
clever brain had devised for her. Terry was very busy catching 
up the arrears, she said, caused by this mail order, and that of 
Mrs. Garstin, and making the final arrangements for the flat 
over the shop into which she intended very shortly to move. 
Vicky was reading the woman-haters, Tolstoi, Strindberg, and 
the result was apparently having a bad effect upon her temper. 
She complained that Strindberg wrote to a formula : in which the 
man was always a worthy, honest, generous fellow, the wife 
always incredibly shrewish, vulgar and idiotic. She held up to 
scorn the Strindbergian husband who painted his wife's pictures 
and saw that they got hung instead of his own ; snapped her 
young tongue round the Strindbergian wife who spent the 
accruing cheques on the stupidest pastimes; curled a finger of 
scorn at the Strindbergian title: The Comrades. With cold 
disbelief she contemplated the author who got up so early in the 
morning whilst his wife and children still slept, the children who 
ran wild, the servants who read novels all day, the wife who 
squandered the money he laboured so hard to provide. From 
the picture of the father driven to madness by the bullying 
feminine conspiracy that formed his household her corrmon 
sense revolted. She saw in Strindberg merely a man bound by 
his own nature to rebel continuously against everything that held 
him back from a complete and integral personal freedom. As 
though that kind of freedom existed, for any civilized person— as 
though any was entitled to it! Uncivilized and uncivilizable, she 
said of him, and Vicky liked civilization quite a lot. She liked 
things decent and in order. She was disgusted by Strindbergs 
quite poi.'ionous hostility towards women, and quite unable to 
understand it except along the lines of this over-d«ire for 
freedom ; for sex antagonism did not live in Vicky s heart. The 
Kreutzer Sonata, she said, made her sick, and she found that 
Charles was ready to agree with her there and to go ^me part at 
least of the way she went with its author. For Charles was 
among those who considered that the chief reason why Tolstoi 
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dressed as a peasant was because most of his friends did not. 
He thought most of his social reform contained a good deal of 
humbug, that his philosophy of life was vitiated by something 
fundamentally false, but he hoped that Vicky saw that he was a 
greater writer, a really great novelist. And Vicky wrinkled her 
nose. “Not about women,” she said. “Not about the relation- 
ships of men and women.” 

“About Russian men and women, perhaps.” 

“Why? Are Russian women really so different?” 

“Russian men, too, perhaps.” 

“Then why must we believe that Russian literature under- 
stands women better than any other? Only, surely, if we believe 
that women really are like that? To me, these writers only skim 
over the surface of feminine existence. I’ll give you all the other 
Russians for Tchehov.” 

“And yet there’s a generation growing up in Russia to-day 
that does not believe such people as Tchehov drew ever really 
existed.” 

Vicky sighed. This business of reconciling literature with life 
was very difficult. She began to believe it was an impossibility. 
She said: “Sometimes I think Eve Norman’s right and that 
nearly all the novels of the world might as well have been 
written by men. The genuine woman’s point of view is in hardly 
one of those written by women. Women-writers look at life 
through masculine spectacles.” 

He found her a few who didn’t — a list that began with Mary 
Wortley Montagu and Charlotte Bronte and ended with Eliza- 
beth Robins, Ray Strachey and Dorothy. Richardson. 

“Much too short,” said Vicky, but the conversation cheered 
her. She thought : “Fm like father, deep down. I like order 
and decency, too — quite a lot of it. And I want women fine and 
splendid— not only as wives and mothers, but as human beings. 
It isn’t the same.” 


u 

Soon after Anne’s departure Terry moved into the flat above 
her shop, and the Fromes saw rather less of her — with the 
exception of Carl, who saw rather more. 

It was now an open secret that Carl and Terry spent a good 
d^l of their leisure time together. The Frome children had 
always chosen their own friends, of either sex, and if Carl had, so 
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far, shown little interest in girls, he had to change sooner or later. 
Charles accepted this friendship without comment, seeing it as a 
natural and simple thing ; and Virginia, for all Anne’s babblings, 
did not give to it any undue importance. The only person who 
seemed to frown upon it was Vicky. Sometimes when she was 
with them Virginia found herself remembering that day when she 
had met the two girls at Dover. There was somehow still the 
same suggestion of some faint unacknowledged trouble between 
them. Virginia wondered what it was that bad happened 
between them in France, what it was which had moved Vicky to 
so much feeling about Anne’s visit there and about Terry’s 
attitude to the point of view of Maud Norman’s article — these 
and a hundred other things; but she was not disposed to worry 
over any of them. She believed in learning to trust her children, 
and then to leave them alone. 

Nevertheless, the scrap of conversation between the two girls 
upon which she stumbled one afternoon soon after Anne’s 
departure, was not calculated to make the continuance of this 
habit quite as easy as she would have liked. She was coming 
into the drawing-room and stopped on the threshold to examine 
a dent newly-arrived upon the freshly-painted door, which was 
very slightly open. Terry and Vicky were in there together, and 
the sound of their voices came to her very distinctly — Terry’s 
quiet, puzzled, striving to sound indifferent. 

“I don’t see why she should.” 

Vicky’s irritable, striving to sound reasonable : 

“But suppose she doesT' 

“Then I can’t help it.” 

“Oh, Terry . . .!” 

“Well, what is there to do? . . . And why does it matter so 
much?” 

“You don’t want them to know?” 

“I wouldn’t mind your mother knowing.” 

“Terry — I do think you ought to ... to regret ... ^ 

“I do— but not in your way — and not for your reasons. 

SUence, in which Virginia felt that Vicky shrugged her 

shoulders. Then the sound of her voice again. 

“Oh well — I don’t see how she could, anyway, after all you jfe 
done for her. Those frocks were lovely, Terry, the nicest of any 

you’ve ever done.” 

“I wanted her to look nice.” • 
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“Why — specially?” 

Terry hesitated. 

“No— not for that reason. No, please Vicky, not for that. 

. . . I just hate to do anything badly.” 

“Even dressing Anne?” 

“Well, Anne is very nice to dress — in to-day's clothes.” 

“You are queer, Terry!” 

“Am I? ^. . . I wish you wouldn’t worry about it, darling!” 
(Darling was an unusual word on Terry’s lips : it seemed to 
Virginia, used as she used it then, to hold an infinity of regret 
and tenderness.) There was a little silence again, then on a 
different note Terry said: “When arc you going to start reading 
Paul Hervieux?” 

Virginia came in and sat down. 

“I’m sick of the Continental writers,” Vicky was saying. 
“I’m going back to a course of Charlotte Bronte. Tm tired of 
all this sex antagonism. And of the modem English novel, too. 
That’s got an obsession about sex.” 

“Charlotte writes of sex, too.” 

“But how differently! Charlotte made sex — and passion — 
d^nt. She showed the Victorians how beastly they were about 
tHem. No wonder they detested h^l” 

Terry said : “I don’t sec why the novel shouldn't have what you 
call a sex obsession. If the world will have it that sex is so much 
more important than anything else, why shouldn't its novelists?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Virginia. “If the novel is the mirror 
of contemporary life, sex is certainly one of its problems.” 

Tecry said, in that quiet but very clear voice of hers: “People 
will have it that it’s a problem.” She smiled at Virginia her 
sweet characteristic smile. Her face was empty of concern. 
She did not look like a young woman wth a guilty secret. 
Virginia wondered what it was she “wouldn’t mind” her knowing, 
and forgot to reply to what she said. 

“Was there a sex problem when you were young, mother?’-’ 
Vicky demanded. 

“I dare say, but it wasn’t talked about — perhaps that’s why we 
talk too much about it to-day. There were only bad women and 
good women in my young day, very neatly and unmistakably 
differentiated. Privately, of course, people were very much 
what they are to-day — not many very good or very bad. All a 
little of each. . . . Have cither of you heard from Anne?” 
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“Post cards,” said the girls. 

“Rather dull, mine,” said Vicky. “But then, I wouldn’t 
expect Anne to buy real photographs.” 

Virginia laughed and picked up her book, a long closely- 
written novel by Shane Mostyn which had just arrived. Virginia 
opened it and read : To Mona, who has a gift for loving, and at the 
end, Varenna, Como: September, 1926. She closed the book 
and laid it down upon her lap. Vicky reached over and took 
it up. 

“Oh, Shane’s new book. Do hurry up with it, mother. When 
did it come?” 

“This morning.” 

“It’s dedicated to Mona again . . . and so beautifully! How 
lovely to have a book dedicated to you! Varenna! Como! 
How exciting it sounds! Did you go to Varenna when you were 
in Italy, mother?” 

“Why, yes,” said Virginia. “I believe I did. But it’s so long 
ago . . . and I never could remember Italian placo-names.” 

“How long were you in Italy, Aunt Jinny?” 

“About four months, I think.” 

“And never Icamt any Italian,” Vicky said. “You must have 
had a good time, darling, nbt to have had leisure for a single 
word!” 

“How did one gel into Italy all those years ago, Aunt Jinny, 
before the Simplon or St. Gothard tunnels were built?” 

“Oh, you went round ... by Genoa: or you went by dili- 
gence across the mountains.” 

“Which did you do?” 

“Genoa — bemuse it was cheaper. . . . And now, if you 
don’t mind, my dears, I’m going to read.” 

“Mother never will tell us anything about that Italian holiday,” 
Vicky complained. “Let’s go out, Terry, shall we, before 
dinner?” 

“I’ve promised Carl,” said Terry. “Why not come, too?” 

“No, rather not,” said Vicky, and presently drifted away. 

Ten minutes later Carl came in. 


Ill 

“Sit down for a moment,” Virginia said, “while Terry puls 
on her hat.” 
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Carl sat down a little reluctantly. Virginia began to talk and 
Carl answered with that sparseness of words which always made 
it seem as if the business of talking really hurt him. He had. 
Virginia thought, singularly little feeling for family life; he hated 
discussions; he never wanted to talk about books; the small 
events of the day did not amuse or interest him over-much. He 
was a decidedly self-contained and difficult young man to have 
for a son, Virginia decided. Looking at him to-day, tall, very 
loose-limbed, with his pale, well-cut face and mobile mouth. 
Virginia wondered if there was anything she really knew about 
him. He lived his own life and w'as never really near you : he 
was so independent, of her, of every one. Of every one but 
Terry. Shy and reticent as he was with other people, even with 
her, with Terry he was intimately at home. In her company he 
came alive, and w'ords failed to be objects of suspicion and were 
comfortably converted into symbols of expression as they w'erd. 
despite the cynics, to most other people. She had a sense of 
failure, sometimes, where Carl was concerned ; as if she had 
cheated him of something his brother and sister had, as if in 
some way he did not belong to her at all, because he did not 
belong to that period of her life to which Vicky and Rannie did. 
Somehow or other Carl seemed whatever you did to remain 
outside it, even now. 

“Ready," said Terry’s voice in the doorway. 

Carl sprang up. Virginia noticed once again the way he 
seemed suddenly to come alive at the sound of her voice. The 
look he bent upon her, the way he look her arm and turned away 
stayed in her mind for some time. Anne’s eyes had not been so 
very sharp, after all. It was her own that had been so dull. 
Carl was only twenty and a student still. That he could fall in 
love had never occurred to her. And now that it had it seemed 
to her a little absurd. And absurd, also, to think anything Carl 
did as absurd. But she wished suddenly that she knew as much 
about him as did Terry. 

“Dinner at eight." she said to them both. “Is that all right?" 

It was Terry who answered. 

“Quite. We won’t be late." 

Orl said : “Bye, mother . . and smiled at her. They both 
smiled at her. A sense of complete well-being slid unexpectedly 
into her soul. She made herself comfortable in her seat and 
settled down to a beginning of Shane’s book. 
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IV 

It did not surprise her when Charles said to her that night, as 
she brushed her hair before her glass: “Carl was good enough 
to inform me to-night that he and Terry wish to be recognized 
as unofficially engaged.” 

Virginia laughed. 

“What on earth does that mean?” she asked. “Anything — 
or nothing?” 

“Everything, I fancy. He agrees that he has no chance of 
marrying for years — that his trip to Germany and the other plans 
we’ve worked out provisionally for him are not to be interfered 
with. But he thinks — and apparently Terry thinks, too — that as 
they know their own minds they might as well tell us the truth.** 

“1 can’t see why they need have bothered to be so definite at 
so indefinite a stage,” Virginia said, but knew that for all that 
she rather liked it. “But I don’t see anything against it, do you? 
We like Terry, and money will be no obstacle, and they’re both 
so young the idea of a long engagement isn't a thing either we 
or they need worry about.” 

Charles said impatiently: “Oh, it’ll probably peter out when 
they’re both a bit older and have seen a little more of the world.” 

Terry, Virginia reminded him, had already seen a fair amount 
of it. 

“She’s always had so much liberty and learned to depend upon 
herself, and your mother tells me she’s had one or two very 
lucrative offers of marriage. 1 can’t help feeling that Terry 
knows her own mind.” 

“Well, well,” said Charles, “I suppose it’s all right.” 

“I’m sure it is,” said Virginia. 

Charles lay in bed watching Virginia brush her hair that was 
still very little dimmed by time. 

“How old are you. Jinny?” he asked suddenly, 

“Forty-seven this year.” 

“Quite a youngster.” 

“Who has been married nearly twenty-two years.” 

“It doesn’t seem so long.” 

“That’s the nicest thing you’ve said to me for ages.” 

“Nonsense! Utter nonsense!” 

Over the brushing of her hair Virginia smiled. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Anne Harvey got back in London towards the end of September, 
and surprised the somewhat attenuated Frome household by 
turning up one evening after dinner. Carl was sleeping away 
from home that evening. Vicky had already gone out, and 
Virginia was just preparing to do so. Neither was there any 
chance of Terry's appearing, for she was out of London, “week- 
ending.” 

“But why didn’t you ring up?” Virginia asked her. “I’m 
afraid there will be only Charles to entertain you.” 

Anne, however, didn’t seem to mind, and indeed, as it after- 
wards turned out, this arrangement suited her purpose very well. 
Virginia was always quite convinced that she had selected her 
evening with some care. 

As it happened that night, Vicky’s escort deposited her at her 
father’s gate rather earlier than usual. She let herself in and 
found herself face to face with Charles, who had just emerged 
from the dining-room. “I thought it was your mother,” he 
exclaimed. His voice sounded irritable. There was a set, hard 
yet worried look’ upon his face. 

“What’s wrong?” Vicky asked. 

“Nothing.” 

Vicky looked at him. 

“Anne s been here, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I suppose she told you about Terry?” 

“It isn’t a subject we can discuss. I think you had better 
go to bed.” 

Vicky got as far as the staircase before she turned to look back. 
The little face she tu^ed upon her father was distorted with 
rage. 

“Now you know why I didn’t want Anne to go to France ” 

she threw at him. “What the hell has it got to do with her. the 
little beast!” 

And was gone. ^ 
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II 

Virginia coming in a little later found Charles’s state of 
nervous agitation still further advanced. 

“Whatever has happened?” she inquired. 

“Sit down,” said Charles. “I’ve something to tell you.*' 
“But it’s so late. Can’t it wait until the morning?” 

“My dear Virginia, I’ve sat up for you because I felt it couldn’t. 
Otherwise I’d have gone to bed long ago. I didn’t expect you 
to be so late.” 

“But how absurd! You could quite as well have told me in 
bed,” Virginia said, and smiled, thinking of the many complaints 
and criticisms to which she had listened in that place during the 
last nine years. But already one part of her mind was saying, 
as had Vicky’s angry longue : "Anne — little beast!” And all the 
rest : “Bother her! Charles will have a vile headache to-morrow 
and be upset for days. . . 

“Very well,” she said. “If you must, let's get it over. I’m 
really rather tired.” 

“Anne,” began Charles, “has thought it her duty . . 

“Anne would," said Virginia. 

“. . . to tell me something which she thinks we ought to 
know.” 

“Some scandal or other about Terry, isn't it?” 

“So you know about it, too, as well as Vicky? You women 

are a conspiracy.” 

Virginia shook her head. “I know nothing about it,” she 
said, “but I always felt there was something and that Vicky knew 

all about it.” 

“You never inquired?" 

“My dear Charles, why should I? Terry was not in any 
obvious trouble or in need of sympathy. Whatever it was, and 
whatever Vicky knew or felt about it, it was her own business. 

Andover.” _ .. 

“In the circumstances I can’t possibly agree with you. iht 
story as related by Anne is very far from being her own busmess. 
“What has Anne told you?” 

“That Terry had an affair— I bcUeve that is the correct modern 

expression!— over a year ago with a mayied man. Would you 

have believed she was that kind of girl? 

Virginia felt the blood run up suddenly into her face* The 
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ground under her feet seemed to shift; the scroll of the years 
rolled pitilessly back. She put out a hand and steadied herself 
by the table. So it was this old story, this twice-told, thrice-told 
tale which had been at the back of everything, which Terry had 
said she wouldn’t mind her knowing! She stood there for a 
moment hanging on to the edge of the table, herface very white. 

“Ah, that shocks you, doesn't it?” said Charles. “It 
shocked' me.” 

“Poor Terry!” said Virginia faintly. (Hadn’t it shocked him 
to hear Anne relate it?) 

Charles went to the sideboard, poured out a glass of wine 
and set it in front of her. “Drink that!” he said. Virginia sat 
down, twisting the glass in her hands, not speaking. But her 
heart said, all the time: “Poor Terry! Poor Terry!” as if it 
would never be done. “A quiet, dignified person like Terry!” 
Charles ejaculated. “I'd no more have believed it of her than 
of my own daughter. These girls of to-day! You can know 
none of them!” 

Virginia said faintly: “Probably Anne has exaggerated.” 

Charles swung round upon her. 

“Don’t console yourself that she was merely repeating gossip, 
Virginia. She’d taken the trouble to get facts." (Anne would, 
thought Virginia, and smiled a little wintry smile down upon 
the red wine between her hands.) “She was very upset. Qi^ite 
terribly shocked.” (Virginia’s grip upon the stem of her glass 
stiffened, the little wintry smile ran off her face.) “She wouldn’t 
have spoken, she says, except for the news about Terry and 

"What has that to do with it— or with Anne? She should 
have held her tongue, anyway. She might have learnt a lesson 
in decency from Vicky.” 

"I don’t agree with you. Vicky owed it first of all to us, then 
to Carl, to speak. It was going on while she was in France last 
year. She knew all about it, but she deliberately kept all 
mention of it from her letters.” 

Virginia remembered those letters in which Terry had so 
mysteriously disappeared and reappeared. Dear Vicky 

She said coldly, sipping her wine : “It had no more to do with 
Vicky than with Anne— only Vicky knew it-^nd Anne didn’t 
apparently. Besides, you are condemning unheard. It's 
grossly unfau-. We’re not entitled to demand an explanation 
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of any kind from Terry.” 

“But Carl is, I think. Carl cannot be allowed to go on with 
this . . . this understanding ... in ignorance of such a story.” 

“Charles!” Virginia twisted round as though she had been 
struck and faced her outraged husband. “You don’t intend to 
tell Carl?” 

"Of course I must tell him.” 

“But -Oh, Charles, you will not do this thing, please. 

You’re fond of Terry. -You admire and respect her— or you did 
until Anne came here and poisoned your mind. Whatever 
happened or did not happen in France, it happened to the Terry 
we’d all known and loved for years. It cant take everything you 
cared for away from her.” 

Charles shrugged his shoulders. 

“It seems to me to leave precious little. People have been 
deceived before in people they . . . liked. Terry has deceived us. 
She couldn’t possibly ha^e believed I’d have countenanced this 

business with Carl if she’d told us!” 

“Thai’s probably why she didn’t. She knew you’d never 
understand— that you’d think her a person of no character, a 


modem undesirable.” 

“Well, so I do!” T j 1 

“Charles, how terribly wrong you are! Believe me, I do know 

rr^ore about this than you, and I'd stake my life upon Terry 

upon her essential integrity and decency.” 

“Only because your affection for her makes you temporarily 

lost to all sense of either.” 

“And yours makes it all the easier for you to condemn. 
What you hate is that she has failed to com© up to your stand- 
ards . . . your quite arbitrary standards. You’re angry because 

you feel she has ‘let you down.’ ” 

“Do you expect me to say it doesn’t matter . . . “ s™*®- 
connive? To announce, cheerfully, that affairs or no affairs, it s 

'‘"“YorsTeak ^“'though the girl has spent the whole o^her 
young life in having them. Who are we to judge, who toow 
nothing of her life save for those few short yrare here at school 
those odd months with us? She’s probably moved m an 
idle, vicious circle, imbibed all kinds of false ideas-of romance, 

freedom, love, heaven knows what. _ 

“A girl of character comes through all that. 
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“Nonsense!'* said Virginia sharply. 

Charles looked at her as if he saw her suddenly for the first 
time, and as if the sight bereft him of words, he had nothing to 
say. 

It was Virginia who broke the silence: “After all,’’ she said 
gently, “Vicky has known all the time . . . and it hasn't made 
any difference to her.” 

Charles swung round at that: “You women, young and old, 
hang together.” 

Virginia pushed away her wine-glass and got up. 

“Charles, listen to me. You’re doing an unwise as well as a 
very unkind and ungenerous thing. You’ll probably make two 
people very unhappy. I implore you to wait until Terry comes 
home before you speak to Carl. She will be back on Tuesday. 
Let me see her first, Charles, please.” 

“I’m sorry, Virginia, but I can’t do that. I feel it my duly 
to speak to Carl to-morrow directly he comes home. It’s his 
affair now — not mine or yours. He must deal with Terry.” 
“Charles, 1 implore you!” 

“Vou’re wasting your time, Virginia. You must please let me 
do as I think fit. I don’t often interfere, but this time you must 
really allow me to do my duty.” 

Duty, duty — that miserable whipping-boy of the language! 
Once again the solid foundation of years trembled beneath 
Virginia's feet. Back over the silence came the voice of Frances 
Hussey. Once again black despair, like a river in flood, swept 
down upon her. 

Duty, duty. . . . All these wretched little Gregers Werles for 
ever babbling of morality and the ideal! 

“Charles ... if I ask you ... if this were the last thing I should 
ever ask of you on earth . . .?” 

“But it isn’t. Don’t be melodramatic, my dear. It isn't like 
you.” 

“Charles — leave it alone. Do nothing.” 

“You must know that is out of the question. If it were 
Vicky, my own daughter, and some other man, I couldn’t do 
that.” 

There was a long pause. Charles went to the window and 
stood there with his back to her. Moonlight streamed into the 
room, making a dancing pattern upon the carpet, and a frame 
for Charles’s broad figure. Virginia's voice followed him. 
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'‘Charles— once years ago, in a day which nobody called 
modern, I knew a girl ... as young as Terry . . . younger . . . 
who did what you say Anne says Terry did. She was a very 
foolish, badly-brought-up young person — romantic, ignorant, 
but she wasn’t wicked, nor depraved, though there were plenty 
of people to tell her she was. She was, in fact, chock-full of 
ideals and standards and nobilities . . 

Charles turned round from the window. “Then if not 
wickedness nor slackness nor lack of character, what is it that 
makes a young girl do a thing like that? And Terry has done 
more. She has turned her back upon the adventure when it 
palled or came to an end, and calmly engaged herself, without a 
word, to an unsuspecting, clean-living young man. X can t 
understand that.” 


“I can,” said Virginia. 

She looked at her husband very quietly and steadily. She 
knew suddenly what she was going to do. She could not bear 
that he should spoil Terry’s life, her chances of happiness, in the 
way that hers had been spoiled. She was ready to take Terry on 
irust — to know of this thing only what Terry wanted to telXher, 
and she could not endure the thought that Carl should hear this 
story of Anne’s in Charles’s brutal fashion. She remembered 
with a sorrowful little pang how all those years ago she had 
suffered at the thought of her Aunt Frances hammering Richard 
on the head with her blunderbuss of “facts”— Richard, so young, 
so full of ideals, whom she loved. The memory of that journey, 
that mad journey in Sunday-ridden England which she had taken 
to intercept the blow, threaded her mind to-night like a bright 
ribbon ; and her heart quailed at the thought of the blow sh^c must 
deal Charles. She could not bear hurting people. She was 
tempted to put it off until the morning, for Carl was not ex- 
pected homo until dinner-time. She wanted ^ 

^her more strength, softer and wiser, 

Moreover, in the morning Charles might have changed h.smmd 
might be willing to hold his hand. But she dare "o* ^an« that. 

lor she knew that she would not have the courage ^ 

What she was going to do she must do now. She closed her 

eyes, took a long breath, opened them again and said . 

“You see, Charles— that other girl was . . . niysclt. 
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ui 

For a moment she thought he was going to faint, then that h© 
was going to be sick. He turned a strange, unr^l colour and 
sat down, hiding his face in his hands. Virginia stood there 
looking down upon him, hardening her heart. 

“I never meant you to know. . . . There seemed no reason 
why you should — until now. ...” ' 

Charles listened to that old story of a false-hearted Spring 
without sign that he heard, and at the end he still held his head 
in his hands, his elbows supported on his knees, as if at any 
moment he might be sick. 

"Charles . . . have I been a bad wife to you?” 

He shook his head without moving his hands or looking up 
at her, and after a little while, quite empty of words, she went 
away and left him. 

Dawn was slipping in between the London trees when he 
came at length to bed, to lie very straight and still on his own 
side of the bed. After a while she twisted her head and stole 
a glance at him. His face was like the grey dawn : his eyes shut. 
Something sharp went through her heart. She was suddenly 
and terribly reminded of that day all those years ago when 
Charles looked like this for so long that she thought he was 
dying, that never again would he open his eyes and smile at her. 
She turned now and took his head upon her breast. Neither 
spoke, and presently she knew that he slept. 

In the morning she saw she had nothing to fear ; that he would 
say nothing to Carl; that he would leave her to sec Terry. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 

Terry rang up in the middle of the afternoon on the day of her 
return and asked Virginia to come to tea. 

Virginia left home early andSvent first for a short walk in the 
Park, where October was already busy running her golden beads 
upon the string of the year. And there she met Anne’s nurse* 
maid with Anne’s two small children. She stood a short while 
talking to them and wondering a little what they would be like 
when they grew up. Children were a lottery. Who would have 
supposed that Sylvia would have had a daughter like Anne? 
Virginia’s heart was hot against Anne. She could not bear the 
thought of her. Anne had taken so much — all that care and 
effort upon Terry’s part to send her beautifully equipped to 
France — and had brought back only treachery. If you told 
Anne that, she would raise her thin, pencilled eyebrows and say: 
“But I paid Terry for what she did for me. That was a matter of 
business, not friendship.’’ And Terry, Virginia knew, would 
agree with her. She’d not like you to think that she had tried to 
buy Anne’s silence. . . . Virginia said good-bye to the girl and 
her charges and hurried on. 

Terry was waiting for her when she arrived. Vicky, she said, 
had rung her up that morning and told her. 

“Abput Anne, you mean?’’ • / ' 

“Yes, about Anne.” 

Tprry’s ivory pallor was a little more* pronounced, perhaps, 
than usual, but she looked as cool and self-possessed as ever, and 
not in the least like a young woman whose guilty secret had been 
surprised. In her simple silk frock of that “natural” shade of 
which she was so fond, she looked so fresh and untouched that 
Anne’s story seemed suddenly like a tale told by an idiot. 

“I thought,” Terry said, “after you’ve had some tea, that 1 d 

like to tell you Anne’s story myself.” 

They had tea, then Terry fetched cigarettes and put them down 

at Virginia’s side. Virginia shook her head. 

“May I?” Terry asked, and then, as she lit up: “You knew, 
didn’t you, that there was something ? Something, I mean, that 
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Vicky knew — and found upsetting.” 

“Yes. I once overheard you tell Vicky that you d not mind 

my knowing.” 

“I always felt that way about it. I was always so certain you 
would understand. I suppose Charles doesn t — not even the 
least little bit?” 

“I’m afraid he doesn’t.” 

“And yet, you know, it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world when it happened. I must have done it in a kind of 
ecstasy . . . rather, I suppose, as people went to the stake, all 
very clear-eyed and certain. I’d do the same thing again if the 
circumstances were the same. 1 don't believe in second chances, 
do you?” 

Virginia shook her head. 

“No, you can only react to given circumstances as your 
temperament and character dictate. Not in our stars, dear 
Brutus . . .” 

“I know. . . . It’s something, I suppose, not to have cried 
for another chance — to have known quite definitely I'd have 
done nothing with it, so far as this thing is concerned. It had to 
happen — given the circumstances and me — and Raoul. It was 
just part of my life — of my human lot. I saw that I had to get a 
sense of perspective about it. Do you know what 1 mean?” 

Virginia said: “That it was the beginning and not the end 
as you’d probably thought? Yes, my dear, I understand that 
perfectly.” 

“BJess you,” Terry said and went on : “You see. I’d known 
Raoul as long as I can remember. His mother and mine were 
friends, and we were constantly at each other’s houses. He was 
half-French, half-English, and several years older than I was — 
eight or nine. Not handsome, but very attractive, definitely 
sexually attractive. But I think I’d always adored him — long 
before I knew that, I remember how I cried when he went into 
the War in its last year, ... He must have been about twenty 
then : I was a child, of course. When the War was over I came 
to England, as you know, to school, and I scarcely saw him 
again until I went back for good, in ’twenty-four, wasn’t it? 
His mother had died and he had suddenly become very wealthy. 
I didn’t know until afterwards that all that insistence upon 
mother’s part suddenly about my return was because she wanted 
me to marry him. There was another girl, and she thought, if I 
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really tried, I could cut her out. But I was too late even to 
try. When I got home he’d been married three months. They 
were staying in Cannes— I met them a good deal and I thought 
my heart was broken. My mother was very scornful, and to 
put an end to a silly romance, as she thought it, found me 
several excellent prospective husbands. But, as I couldn’t have 
Raoul, I didn't want anybody. I wanted a job — something to 
do. Tliat, of course, was unheard of. My mother gave up 
sending Raoul and his wife invitations, and redoubled her 
efforts in other directions. It wasn’t any use.” 

Terry stubbed her cigarette carefully and said quietly : 
“Nothing was. The die was cast. I used to think I’d remember 
that night Raoul first kissed me as long as I lived. . . . You 
see, no man ever had. I wasn’t what was known as the ‘kissing 
sort’ ... I wish I could tell this story more briefly.” 

“Just go on,” said Virginia. 

“It was a wonderful night. We were members of a house- 
party of Phyl’s — there was a moon and a lovely garden, and 
Raoul and I were there alone. . . . Already it was beginning to 
be accepted that Raoul and his wife were not asked about 
together . . . and that we were. Nobody cared. It seemed to 
Fne afterwards that everybody must have done their best to 
throw us together. Phyl often asked us to stay with her — 
she’d always wanted me to marry Raoul. Standards weren’t 
strict, and if a marriage wasn’t a success you put an end to it and 
began again with somebody else. But at that time I don’t 
think 1 was very conscious of this. I wanted to be with Raoul, 
and nothing else mattered. For a long time just to be with him 
was enough. He was unhappy — and I could make him happy. 

. . . I honestly believe that, then, was all 1 saw. I enjoyed, to 
the full, all the romance, all the thrill, of a hopeless love-affair. 

I was buoyed up to heaven by all sorts of ideas of renunciation 
and sublimity. My feet weren’t on the earth at all. . . . I’m 
trying to be quite honest about this, for, you see, I wasn’t 
ignorant. I’d been brought up in a fast set where ideals and 
illusions weren't common currency. Perhaps that was why I 
clung to mine so tenaciously for so long. And I remember how 
shocked 1 was when I discovered that everybody— including 
Raoul’s wife — believed that we were already lovers. The idea 
of a love that was sub rosa filled me with disgust that, as it 
happened, precipitated things. 
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‘Td cried a bit about it all, I think, on Raoul's shoulder that 
evening. I wanted, I said, to end everylhing, to go away and 
never see him again. I don't know whether I was hysterical oi 
renunciatory — or both. It ended by Raoul saying he would ask 
his wife to divorce him and then wc could get married. It seems 
horrible to me now to remember how calmly I accepted that 
how it comforted and satisfied me. Two days later I saw him 
again. His wife, he said, had not the slightest intention ot 
divorcing him — had refused altogether. 

“We lost our heads that night completely. . . . The wreck 
of my ideals was absolute. All the same, I’m not going to blame 
Raoul. If he wanted me, I wanted him just as much. We’d had 
so many opportunities, he could have taken them before if he'd 
wanted. 

“After that first time there was, quite simply, no secret about 
it.” . 

Terry slopped, lighted another cigarette, and said : 

“It's getting dark. Shall I turn on the light?” 

“No,” said Virginia. “Just go on with your story.” 


u 

“Then,” said Terry, “Vicky came out. I've since thought 
Mrs. Garstin did that on purpose. She thought Vicky might 
. . . somehow . . . stop me. As though she could! Nobody 
could have done it — and Vicky was a good deal too late. For 
a little while she suspected nothing. I didn't want Vicky to 
know. There were difficulties just then, too, and Raoul and 1 
saw very little of each other. I let her talk about that Dancing 
School scheme. . . . Then somebody told her things. She 
came asking me to deny them. I didn’t. I never thought of 
denying them. 1 wanted her — 1 wanted her most dreadfully! — 
to ^ it all as something real and splendid, as 1 did. She 
didn’t, not for a single moment. I have never seen anyone so 
. . . disgusted as Vicky. It was the last thing she had expected of 
me, you sec. She was terribly hurt and terribly unflinching. 
We began to see less of each other. Then Raoul took a villa — 
really a very small house — at Antibes, and I announced that 
whenever he was there I should go to him. 

“It created, of course, a mild scandal, even in my mother’s set. 
Really, this sort of thing wasn’t done. I was made to feel that 
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this parade of banners and drums was not at all de rigueur. 
One managed without — one had one's affairs and one kept quiet 
about them.. I was convicted, silently, of bad taste.' . . . But I 
wanted everybody, I suppose, to be aware that I was not having 
an ‘affair’ — that I despised ‘affairs.’ This was love, the real 
thing and everlasting, with Fate holding the trump card against 
us. I suppose I thought it rather fine to have the courage of my 
convictions. I don’t ‘suppose.’ I did think it. All for love 
and the world well lost. ... I was eighteen and nobody had 
ever been in love before! It was a most wonderful world. I 
was happy for the first time in my life — happier than I’d ever 
imagined possible. 

“There was one time when for whole weeks Raoul and I 
hardly saw each other. We never wrote to each other, either. 
We met occasionally in other people’s houses, and when he 
could gel away I went and stayed with him openly at Antibes. 
There were long gaps between these occasions. I trusted Raoul 
absolutely — there were, I knew, innumerable difficulties. I was 
content to wait. I had no qualms, no doubts. The doubts all 
belonged to Vicky. All the time. 

“From the first she was a lot clearer-sighted than I was. She 
saw through Raoul long before I did. All the time she would 
have it that he didn’t want a divorce : that his wife winked at his 
peccadilloes and he at hers. As for Raoul and me — he was ozily 
amusing himself, and I was a little fool. Vicky and I did really 
quarrel about that. ... I wish you’d smoke, Aunt Jirmy. . . . 

Still Virginia shook her head. Terry took and lightw another 
cigarette before she took up the thread of her story again. 

“Vicky was right. Two months later Raoul was involved in a 
motor accident at Rambouillet. The girl with whom he a 
been spending the week-end there was killed. 

“My poor child!’’ said Virginia softly. 

Tcri7 went on speaking, still in that quiet, perfectly ^ ^ 
voice, as though it were somebody else s story or a story ® 
and unreal, if you like, but one she knew so well that it bad even 
ceased to amaze her. And yet to Virginia, remem^rmg ffie 
youthful Terry, with her mind so intimately acquainted with tf^ 
quiet, dignified young girl who had come back to ^ . 

France, the thing had a nightmarish impossibihty as it had nao 
all those years ago when, just as quietly, she had unfolded ju 
such another story to somebody else. 
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“I was at the villa that week-end— and expecting Raoul. He 
had sent me a wire on the Saturday afternoon to say he could not 
get away, after all, but would come on as early as possible on 
Monday morning. What I got on Monday was the news of the 
accident in the morning papers. They had it wrongly the girl 
was supposed to be his wife. ... I didn’t know the truth until 
two days later.’* 

“Oh, Terry, how dreadful for youl” 

“I thought I should have died of it. I stayed at the villa for 
two or three days, then I packed up and went back. People 
weren’t particularly scandalized, but they were sorry for me. 
My mother, of course, was angry. She thought I’d played my 
cards badly. The prospective husbands retreated. She told me 
I’d spoiled my chances by my idiocy. That was how she saw it — 
as plain idiocy. But Vicky cried. I’d never seen Vicky ciy 
before: somehow I hadn’t thought she could. ... I don’t 
know what I should have done without Vicky. 

“I don’t know when it first came to me that this thing that had 
happened to me didn’t matter as much as I had thought, down 
there at Antibes, that it did. Quite suddenly something in mo 
rebelled from all the pity and sympathy people lavished on me as 
though I were spoilt, finished, done for. The only thing that 
seemed to be wrong with me was the result of finding that 
something I’d thought the most wonderful thing in life was 
merely unspeakably cheap and tawdry. If it had been what I 
thought it, nothing could have made it look like that. I didn’t 
hate Raoul. I had no feeling of anger or hatred for him. I 
even came, presently, to feel a kind of gratitude to him as a kind 
of liberal education. That shocked Vicky. She couldn’t in the 
least understand it, but I feel, somehow, that you can.’’ 

Virginia nodded: “He’d shoWn you the difference between the 
real and the counterfeit.” 

“Yes, that was it, 1 think. He’d made it impossible for mo 
to make that mistake again.” She turned and looked for a 
moment at the quiet figure sitting opposite her there in the dusk. 
“How well you imderstand, Aunt Jinny!” 

Virginia said nothing, but her smile and the little gesture that 
wavered across the dusk invited Terry to go on. 

“Nobody did, then — not even Vicky. You see, while every- 
body around was so certain I was finished — and what a pity it 
was! — I suddenly understood that I’d only just begun . . . that the 
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whole of life was in front and not behind. Once I’d recovered 
from the shock I just couldn’t see, you know, that the incident 
deserved quite as much fuss as everybody was 'making of it. 
But when I told Vicky that, she thought I’d grown cynical — 
casual — and that I didn’t care. Even to-day she doesn’t pro- 
perly understand. She thinks I’m queer. . . . But I don’t 
believe I am. When I feel very conceited I think it’s the other 
people who are. Somehow or other I’d acquired a clarity of 
vision about things. That was all. Things had a different 
value. The emphasis was in a different place, and I found myself 
rejecting, one after the other, all the assumptions and generaliza- 
tions I’d been brought up upon about men and women.” 

Suddenly, across the dusk, Terry’s soft laugh floated. 

‘‘It’s funny how hard the world has found it to forgive me for 
not trailing a broken heart about — for making it so evident that 
there wasn’t a broken heart at all. It was prepared to take me to 
its bosom as the poor betrayed female who staked everything 
and lost — for love. But somehow I didn’t feel I’d staked every- 
thing, nor that I’d lost so very much, after all. I saw so very 
clearly that from the beginning there had been something wrong 
about that business with Raoul — something false, something that 
promised blossom and fruit of fulfilment and never, never could 

possibly have produced any of these things.” 

False Spring . . . false Spring. . . . The phrase went through 

Virginia’s heart as a sighing wind through reeds. 

*‘I knew that it had onJy happened to me bejau^ of somethmg 
that had made it possible, that invited it. I don t mean just my 
youth and inexperience, but just some mood, some attitude o 
life, which my character and my circumstances had united to 
induce in me. Vicky had youth and not very much experience of 
life-less than I had had by a good deal; but such a thing could 
never have happened to Vicky. Out there among all that cheap 
emotion and false romance, all those tawdry ideals and ajab,- 
lions, she was Uke something from ano her world. Nothing 
ever touched her. There was a magic circle around her. 
ing at Vicky, I knew that if I’d been brought up as she had been. 

nothiniz would have touched me either* 

“Thl one thing I would not believe was that I had to go on 
paying, for ever; that one never really recovers from a mistake 
of that sort. I couldn’t accept that even from Vicky. .... 
expect she gets that from Charles, doesn t she? Sex ough no 
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to matter so much — so much more than anything else. That 
incident with Raoul was just one little bit of life, one little bit of 
my human experience. For the life of me I couldn t see it in any 

other way. 1 knew Fd got to go with life. 

Terry stopped, and when she spoke again her voice had 
another note in it that Virginia had never heard before, that 
made her want to get up and put her arms around her. 

“I wasn’t very easy at lirst. I rather thought 1 was going to 
have a child. I’d wanted one, you sec, so badly— back there, 1 
mean, when I’d been so happy. That was why I wouldn’t 
definitely promise Vicky to come back with her. She was on the 
eve of starting when I Imew, quite definitely, the symptoms were 
false. 'Just shock, the doctor, who knew all about it, said. 
Vicky sent a wire to you and made me pack up at once and come 
back with her.” 

“My poor child!” said Virginia gently. Her heart was wrung 
with pity. She did not like to think of Terry, disillusioned, 
bewildered, waiting to know if life was going to do this thing to 
her or not. 

“Poor Vicky!” said Terry. ‘T always feel she had so much 
worse a time over it all than I did. She could not bear what I 
did . . . she could not bear the thought that you . . . any of you 
. . . should know. The very idea of the poor baby was agony 
to her. And the knowledge that Carl and I liked each other so 
instantaneously. That I could like anybody else . . . after that 
... I think she thought I was making a habit of it. She couldn't 
bear it and she couldn’t bear the idea of Anne going to France 
and possibly finding things out. ♦ She knew what Anne would 
make of it. To Anne I’d be just casual, wanton. . . . Even 
Vicky knew I wasn’t that.” 

‘T’m sure she did ...” . 

Virginia was proud of Vicky and of her part in this story. 
She sat for a little space thinking of her. 

“Terry, tell me this,” she said presently. “Why did Mrs. 
Garstin take Anne back with her?” 

“Out of pure kindness. 1 don't suppose she ever thought of 
me in the matter. It wouldn’t occur to her that even if Anne 
heard things she would believe them— or go ferreting around. 
You see, she thought Aime was a friend of mine. And there 
were the dresses. She’d think they'd have shut Anne’s mouth 
quite finally. Though why should it — if Anne wanted to open 
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it? Anne would tell you she paid for the clothes. 

“There’s no excuse for Anne,” Virginia said, “none at all. I 
wouldn’t have believed it, even of her.” 

Terry shrugged her shoulders and got up suddenly. She 
turned up the light and began to draw the curtains. 

“Anne would never understand. She’d merely see in me an 
abandoned, immoral creature deceiving a lot of decent people. 
She’d never understand that I didn’t see myself that way at all, 
that I wasn’t a person with a bad conscience. I expect this sounds 
as level-headed to you as it did to Vicky, but, you see, l am a 
level-headed person really. I was level-headed about Raoul. 
I knew what I was doing and 1 wanted to do it. But I was wrong. 


all the same.” ^ 

She finished with the curtains and came across to Vir^a. 

For a moment they stood looking at ^ch other, 

very steadily. In Virginia's breast pity for Terry “p and 

down like a living thing in pain, but into ‘ b" 

climbed and sat there. She put her arms ‘>gh‘ly ro^,^ 
and kissed her. Suddenly her face was wet with Terry s tears. 


Ill 

“There's Carl, of course,” Virginia said presently. "Do you 

care for him very much, Terry?” 

“Terribly, Aunt Jinny.” 

Virginia smiled at tl^e word. 

“You’ve no doubts at all?” ^uiMr^n tocethcr 

“None. I used to like hta when we were ch^renj^ejhcn 

Don't you remember the day * ‘houg what he 

Porteath when he went ^hat he will always be able 

does to me, Aunt Jinny, but j(._j npygr have to explain 

men in love. . . . She said . of this . but I persuaded 

“Charles thought he oughUo know onto 

him to wait until I had s^n yo ^ 

spoiled, or yours-if it But. you know, I don’t 

“That was dear of you. Aunt ^ hkc most 

think Carl’s life will be spoiled, o ■ | about 

young men-he has absolutely none of their usual laeas 
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women or morality. I don’t know how he s managed it, but I 
suspect, darling, he gets it from you.” 

“My dear, I hope he will understand this.” 

“He does, Aunt Jinny.” 

“You mean — you’ve told him?” 

“Oh yes — long ago, soon after we found out about ourselves. 
And I nearly told you, too — Carl wanted me to.” 

“My dear Terry, that was very brave of you!” 

“Not with Carl. With most other men, perhaps. The Fates 
were kind to make it Carl. I owe them something for that. 
When I told him that Anne had gone to France and wpuld 
probably know all about it when she came back, he insisted 
upon seeing Charles and telling him we considered ourselves 
engaged. And that’s all the effect Anne’s expedition will have 
upon either of us, I expect.” 

Virginia sat very still. For the second time in her life she had 
told this story of a false Spring for no purpose whatever. For the 
secon4 time it had been able to interfere with something very 
dear to her. Richard’s youthful romantic love. Charles’s 
mature belief and trust. And on neither occasion need she have , 
spoken. Life was a little bit comic, after all, and she, in thp 
ultimate resort. Time’s fool. 

She felt very tired as she got up to go, and shook her head at 
Terry’s suggestion that she should let her take her out of town 
in t^ car and have dinner somewhere on the road. “Not 
to-m&it, Terry ... I must get home,” she said, and knew she 
wanted to see how far the shadow she had flung so unnecessarily 
over her life had lifted — or, rather, how much it continued to 
darken the threshold. She wished she could stop being sorry 
\ for Charles. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said, “and thank you for telling me 
this.” 

“I’ve tired you out.” 

“No, no. . . . That was Anne. She gave us a bad night, I’m 
afraid.” 

Terry put her arms about Virginia's neck and held her so for a 
moment. 

L “You’ve been very sweet to me,” she said. “I’ll never forget 

r •. ,, 

4 ka • • « 

“Mydear, my dear . . .” said Virginia, and it was her own 
tears, this time, which wetted her face. 
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IV 


“Mrs. Shelley to see you, ma’am,” said the maid as Virginia 
put her key in the door and stepped into the hall. ‘‘In the 
drawing-room.” 

She found Sylvia Shelley sitting alone there with a book. 
"Hallo, Virginia,” she said. "I was afraid I’d have to go 
before you arrived.’’ 

They kissed each other, Virginia took off her hat and threw it’ 
down with her gloves upon the table. 

"I can guess why you’ve come,” she said. 

"Anne? Yes. She was good enough to come and have tea 
. with me this afternoon. How much harm has she done? I ve 
seen Charles — and I know all about that. What else?” 
"Nothing else. Carl knows.” 

"Has Terry told him?" 

"Long ago. ...” ... 

"And he behaved as a young aspirant for biological honours 

might have been expected to behave. I didn’t cxpwt that to 
occur to Anne — but why didn’t it. occur to you, Virginia? 

"I don’t know,” said Virginia, “but it didn’t.” 

"And you gave yourself all that trouble with Charles for 

nothing!” 


“How IS Charles?” •. u .. 

"All right. I’ve been talking to him. Hell be quite better 

soon. But I’m afraid you’ve lost your halo for ever. You know, 
Jinny, you always were a little precipitate. Nobody could ever 
really stop you from spoiling the look of the things yo« ^lued 
"I know,” said Virginia, oppressed with the thought that she 
had had one more emotional scene that was quite 
and aware that for the second time m her life her mstincts had 
betrayed her. Terry now-^nd Sylvia before her— were wiser 
than she Why had she known Carl— her own son— so much 

less well than they? But Sylvia, 

more than she had about most things. She looked at her now 
fifty-eight a grandmother, the mother of the unspeakable Anne 
-and tund^er as admirable as ever. But did she, TOa 
wondered, know as much about Anne as she, Vir^a^id^ 
Virginia, at least, so she flattered herself, had always known th 

truth about Sylvia’s daughter. . i, j 

“What are we going to do about Anne, she asked. 
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“Nothing can be done about Anne,” Sylvia replied quietly. 
“I’ve always known that. Anne is dreadful.” 

“Oh. Sylvia. . . 

“Well, isn’t she? She’s everything I’d rather not think a 
woman could be.” 

“It’s queer — a modem and your daughter!” 

“My daughter, yes. But not a modem. I’ve told you that 
before. Anne’s merely contemporary. Charles, of course, 
doesn't acknowledge the difference. He prefers to say that 
Anne is old-fashioned.” Sylvia laughed. “Rather like us, in 
fact!” 

Virginia laughed, too, just a little. 

“Poor Charles!” she said. “I hope you let him down lightly.” 

“Lightly enough. But I think he did understand, before I’d 


a 


done, that for all the benighted age we were bom in, we knew, 
at Anne’s age, lots of things she and her like will never know.” 

“Ah, you!” said Virginia, “you were wonderful!” 

“Nonsense . . . but I think our friendship has been, rather. 
And friendship does seem, perhaps, to be one of the things this 
generation knows very little about. Vide Anne.” 

“But vic/e, also, I think, Vicky. Vicky and Terry.” 

‘Ah, Vicky, bless her,” said Sylvia. “Nice to have Vicky for 
a daughter.” 

I think so,” said Virginia, just as the door opened and that 
young woman came in. Slim, shingled, Terry-clad, clear-eyed 
long-legged, moving like a thoroughbred. 

“Hallo, mother,” she said, and stopped upon seeing Sylvia 
“How are you, Mrs. Shelley? Shall I come back?” 

‘‘No, stay, child, stay. I’m going home to my dinner,” Sylvia 
said. “I’m hungry. The wretched Anne quite spoiled my tea ” 
unspeakable Anne!" said Vicky. “I don't jee how she 
can your daughter, Mrs. Shelley!’.’ 

I ve just been discussing that interesting point with your 
mother, my child. But I agree with your adjective. It was 
A^e s unspeakableness’ I came to apologize for. But I’ve 
Uken much too long about it. Good-bye. Vicky. Come and 
see us agam soon. Good-bye, Jinny, my dear.” 

VirnTnia then Stood on one side and 4vatched 

^S^sh^ f " good-bye. ' It touched her quite inexpres 

ably she found, to remember how long these two had been 
fnends. Years and years befom she or cfrl or RaZe had £n 
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bom or thought of, when her mother was little more than a girl, 
no older than she. She saw that long intimacy running through 
the years like a bright thread, binding them together, keeping 
them in shape. It made a feeling of warmth, a little sunny 
patch in her mind. 

“Sorry I barged in like that, mother,” she said when she and 
Virginia were alone. “I’ve just been talking to Teny on the 
'phone and I wanted to say ‘thank you.’ ” 

“For going to see Terry?” 

“No — for understanding. Better than I did. . . . And for 
washing Anne out.” 

“You seem, my dear, to have Anne rather on your mind. And 
yet, you know, she matters so very little, after all. Even here.” 

“I know,” said Vicky, “but I can’t stop hating her just yet, all 
the same. . . . Perhaps I wouldn’t mind so much if she didn’t 
happen to be Michael’s sister.” 

“I don’t think that troubles Michael very much, does it?” 

“No, but it troubles me. You see, some day I’ve got to have 
her as my sister, too.” 

There was a little pause before Virginia said: “Some day 
soort^ Vicky?” 

“No, not very. Michael’s got lots of exams, first. We’re not 
engaged or anytliing like that, darling. Probably never shall be. 
Some day wc shall just go out and get married. I’m afraid father 
won't like that very much.” 

Virginia laughed. . 

“Well, luckily we don’t have to botlicr him with that just yet, 

she said. “And at least he likes Michael!;’ a 

“And Annesum Think of it! Do you believe he 11 ever 
like Terry as well again? Sometimes I think he 11 never forpive 
her— or me. That's when I hate Anne most of all.” 

“Let us hope,” said Virginia quietly, “that he w’UI forgive us 

all— and forget— and understancl. In time ...” 
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